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ARGUMENT f. 


Turnus takes advantage of ncas's abſence, attempts t 
 frehis ſhips (which are transformed into ſea-nymphs}) 
and affaults his camp. The Trojans, reduced to the © 
laſt extremities, ſend Niſus and Euryalus to recal 
Aneas, which furniſhes the poet with that admirable | 
epiſode of their frindſbip, generoſity, and concluſion of 
their adventures. In the morning, Turnus puſhes 
the ficge with vigour ; and, hearing that the Trojans 
Had opened a gate, he runs thither, and breaks into the 
town with the enemies he purſues. The gates are 
immediately cloſed upon him; and he fights his way Þ 
through the town to the river Tyber. He is forced 
at laſt to leap, armed as he is, into the river, and 


fein, to bis camp. | 


142 


VIRGILs ENEI D. 


os 


NINTH- BOOK.“ 


3 4 while the prince collects auxiliar hoſts, 


1 And leads new armies from the Tuſcan coaſts; 
Diſpatch'd by heav'n's great emprels from the ſkies, 


'The goddeſs of the bow to Turnus flies; 


*'This book is more particularly remarkable, becauſe the 
hero has nothing to do in it; and it is the only one thro” all 
the poem ot that kind. The moderns have taken too much 
liberty in this point; for how many entire books are there 
in Taſſo's Jeruſalem, where Godfrey never appears? Not that 
the poet is always under a neceſſity of following his hero, 
without ſo much as quitting him once: on the contrary, it is 
proper that he ſhould ſometimes magnify the valour of the 
enemy, to render that of his hero more conſpicuous. But by 
the epiſode of Niſus and Euryalus, we may perceive how de- 
ficient thoſe epiſodes are, which depart entirely from the 
ſubje& ; and have no connection, either with the action, or the 
fable. Such are the amours of Rinaldo and Armida, and the 
greater part of the adventures of Tancred, Erminia, and 
Clorinda 3 as F. Mambrun has judiciouſly remarked. It 
is not a fault to depart ſometimes from the hero; but it is ne- 
ceſſary, that all which paſſes in his abſence ſhould have ſome 
connexion with the principal action, or at leaſt with the fable, 
as may be ſeen from this book. The action of this poem is 
the arrival of ZEneas in Italy, and the foundation of a city ; 
there is no doubt but that all which Turnus performs againſt 
this action, is part of the action itſelf : Becauſe it is neceſſary 


that this action ſhould have a beginning, middle, and end; 


and of all theſe the fable or ſubje& is compoſed; which is no 
more than the action, and its ornaments, or epiſodes; and 


which are ſo much the more Sony vl, as they fall in more natu - 


"Re rally 


Tur &NE1D Book 9, 
Where, cover'd with the ſhade, he made abode 2 
In his old grandſire's conſecrated wood; 
There, as at eaſe reclin'd the godlike man, 

Her roſy lips ſhe open'd, and began: 
Purnus, this kind auſpicious hour beſtows 
What fcarce a god could promiſe to thy vows: 10 
For lo! the Trojan chief has parted hence, 
And for new ſuccouts courts th*Arcadian prince. 
Thence to the Tuſcan coaſts his courſe he bends, 
And leaves expos'd his walls, his fleets, and friends, 
Now, while the Lydians in his cauſe unite, 1g 

And the raw peaſants gather to the fight; 

Call, call the fiery courſers, and the car; 

Fly ſtorm his camp and give a looſe to war. 
This ſaid; with levell'd wings ſhe mounts on high, | 
And cuts a glorious rainbow in the ſy, 20 


rally with the ſubject. It is the very eſſence of epiſodes, that they 
may be taken away without hurting the ſubject ; though at 
the ſame time they ſhould have a cloſe connexion with the 
ſubject. | „„ „„ 

Virgil obſerves all this exactly; but we are to conſider, that 
the poet makes thoſe epiſodes, where the hero does not much 
appear, far ſhorter than thoſe where he has the principal part. 
For inftance, the recital which ZEneas makes of the taking 
of Troy, and his amour with Dido, are much Jonger than 
the hiſtory of Cacus related by Evander, or the adventures of 
Niſus and Euryalus which the poet himſelf relates. This laſt 
example of generous friendſhip,was an ornament not to be ne- 
glected: it is the chief beauty of this book; but it is not the 
only paſſage where the poet exerts himſelf : the complaints of 
the mother ef Euryalus, the invectives of Numanus, and the 
attack of the camp in which the poet makes Turnus perform 
ſo many brave exploits; are all beyond imitation. SEGRAts. 

Trapp obſerves, that this book has the moſt aghting of any, 
and by that circumſtance is likewiſe diſtinguiſhed from the 
3 2 and that in this too is the beginning of the warlike | 

action. | OS, | Ny 


Book 9. OF VIRGIL. & 
He knew the fair; his lifted hands he ſpread, 

And with theſe words purſu'd her as ſhe fled : 

Bright beauteous goddeſs of the various bow, 

What pow'r diſpatch'd thee to the world below: 

What ſplendors open to my dazzled eyes ! 

What floods of glory burſt from all the ſcies; 25 

And lo ! the heav'ns divine, the planets roll 

Thick ſhine the ſtars, and gild the glowing pole ! 

CalPd by theſe omens to the field of blood, 

1 I follow to the war the great inſpiring god! 25 Ba 
| Raptur'd he ſaid, and ſought the limpid tide, 

Where gurgling ſtreams in filver currents glide; 1 

There cleans'd his hands, then raiſing high in air, 

To ev'ry god addreſt his ardent pray'r. | 

And now, all gay and glorions to behold, _ i 

2 Rich in embroider'd veſts, and arms of gold, | 

On ſprightly prancing ſteeds, the martial train 

Spread wide their ranks o'er all th' embattled plain. 
The van with great Meſſapus at their head;  _ 

The deep'ning rear the ſons of Tyrrheus led. 49 

Brave Turnus flames in arms, ſupremely tall, 


6 0 


- | Tow'rs in the center, and outſhines them all. 

ö Silent they march beneath their godlike guide: ö 
f | So mighty Ganges leads, with aweful pride, 

; In ſev'n large ſtreams his ſwelling ſolemn tide : 

e So Nile, compos'd within his banks again, 

: Moves in ſlow pomp, majeſtic, to the main. 

1 Troy ſaw from far the black' ning cloud ariſe : 

* | Then from the rampart's height Caicus cries : 
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6 THE ANEID Book q. 
See, ſee, my friends, yon duſky martial train, 50 
Involv'd in clouds, and ſweeping o'er the plain. 


To arms — The foes advance Vour ſwords prepare; 


Fly---Mount the ramparts, and repel the war. 
With ſhouts they run; they gather at the call; 


They cloſe the gates; they mount; they guard the wall. 


For ſo th' experienc'd prince had charg'd the hoſt, 56 


When late he parted for the Tuſcan coaſt; 
Whate'er befel, their ardor to reſtrain, 4 
- Truft to their walls, nor tempt the open plain, 


There, tho? with ſhame and wrath their boſoms glow, 66 ; 


Shut in their tow'rs, they wait th' embattled foe. 
But mighty Turnus rode with rapid ſpeed, 


And furious ſpurr'd his dappled Thracian ſteed ; 


Eager before the tardy ſquadrons flew 


- To reach the wall; and ſoon appear'd in view 65 


62. But 90 Turnus rode, &c. ] The chanater of Turnus 


is conſtantly preſerved, qualis ab incepio proceſſerat. I do not 


remember, that Virgil flags once in deſcribing the reſolute im- 


petuoſity, which this young hero every where exerts. He here 
begins the ſiege with a moſt ſpirited exclamation, 

Ecquis erit mecum, o juvenes, qui primus in hoflem ? 
He attempts every paſs and avenue, as a hungry wolf in a 


tempeſtuous night tries to enter a fold, his rage and hunger 
being ſtill further exaſperated by the bleating of the lambs 
within: and, though he finds at laſt the fortreſs of the Tro- 
Jans impregnable, he does not deſiſt; but inſtantly makes an 


attempt to burn the ſhips. This charaRter is conducted with a 


truly poetical fire. The above ſimile is taken from Apollo- 
nius Rhod. Argonaut. B. i. 1243. | 
63. — dappled Thracian fleed.) Virgil, ſays Catrou, ſeems 
to be particularly fond of Thracian horſes, marked with ow 
| of various colours. He has before mentioned this breed, 


Ruem Thracius albis 
Portat equis bicolor maculis. 


Speaking of young Priam's horſe, the ſon of Polites, See 
Turneb. L. 23. C. 14. | 


Book 9. OF VIRGIL. 7 
| N (With twice ten noble warriors cloſe behind); 
His crimſon creſt ſtream'd dreadful in the wind. 
Who firſt, he cry'd, with me the foe will dare? 

7 Then hurl'd a dart, the ſignal of the war. 
Loud ſhout his train; deep wonder ſeiz'd them all, 72 
To ſee the Trojans ſkulk behind their wall; 
Safe in their tow'rs their forces they beſtow, 

Nor take the field, nor meet th* approaching foe. 
Now furious Turnus, thund'ring round the plain, 
Tries every poſt and paſs, but tries in vain, 75 

As, beat by tempeſts, and by famine bold, + 
The prowling wolf attempts the nightly fold; 
Lodg'd in the guarded field beneath their dams, 
Safe from the ſavage, bleat the tender lambs;  _ 
The monſter meditates the fleecy brood ; 980 
Now howls with hunger, and now thirſts for blood z 
Roams round the fences that the * contain, 
And madly rages at the flock in vain: 
Thus, as th' embattled tow'rs the chief deſeries, | 

Rage fires his ſoul, and flaſhes from his eyes : 85 


69. Then bhurl'd a dart, Kc. ] The a a javelin into 
the air, was a ceremony practiled by the Romans, when they 
declared war againſt any nation. This they derived from the 
Greeks, Before this was done, it was unlawſul to commit 
any acts of hoſtility, This declaration was made by the pa! 
patratus, who was chief of the feciales. He uſed to pro- 
nounce with a loud voice the reaſons for going to war, and 
then threw a javelin into the country of the new enemy. Numa, 
was the firſt who introduced this cuſtom, The declaring war 
was called clarigatio. 

81. Now thirfts for blord.] The or: iginal is J. ſccæ ſanguine 
 Jauces ; where the word /icce is elegantly vs for Vacu®, 
with an ablative caſe, 


2s: 


„Fü ix - Bocks: 


Nor entrance can he find, nor force the train 


From the cloſe trench to combat on the plain. 
But to their fleet he bends his furious way, 


That, cover'd by the floods and ramparts, la 
Befide the camp He calls for burning brands, 90 
And rais'd a pine all- flaming in his hands. 


His great example the bold troop inſpires ; 

They, rob the hearths; they hurl the miſſive fires ; 

The black'ning ſmokes in curling volumes riſe, 

With hov'ring clouds of cinders, to the ſkies 95 
O fay, ye mules, what celeſtial pow'r 

Preſery'd the navy in that dreadful hour, 

And ſtopp'd the progreſs of the furious flame? 

The tale is old, yet of immortal fame! 
The Trojan chief, prepar'd to ſtem the tide, 100 


Had built his fleet beneath the hills of Ide; 


When thus to Jove, in heav'n's ſupreme abodes, 


Spoke the majeſtic mother of the gods; 


Hear, and our firft requeſt, my fon, accord, 
The firſt, ſince heav'n has own'd you for her lord. 10 4 


To our great name, and honour'd by our love, 


On lofty Ida tow'rs a ſtately grove ; 


Tall firrs and maples there for years have ſtood, 
And 2 pines, a vencrable wood ! 


e if Ide.] Eness built his fleet at Anand, 
which was at the foot of the Phrygian, not the Cretan Ida. 
Claſſemque ſub ipſa | 
| dutandro S Phrygie aun, 3 1 &. | 

| "ls 3. ver. 5 


Book q. OF VIRGIL, 9 
Io build his navy, I beſtow'd with joy 5 118 
I The hallow'd foreſt on the chief of Troy. | | 
Now anxious fears diſturb my ſoul with care: 

But thou, my ſon, indulge a mother's pray'r: 

Bid ſeas and tempeſts ſpare the ſhips divine; 

Be this their ſafety, that they once were mine. 115 
| Thus ſhe—and thus replies her ſon, who rolls 
The golden planets round the ſpangled poles : 
What would our mother's raſh requeſt intend? 
To turn the fates from their determin'd end? 
How! an immortal ſtate would you demand 120 by 
For veſſels labour'd by a mortal hand? 8 
And ſhall the chief in certain fafety ride, 

O'er rocks, o' er gulphs, and o'er th' uncertain tide! * 
A pow'r ſo high we never yet beſtow'd; 

No—'tis a pow'r too boundleſs for a Sy 125 
But this we grant when, all his labours o'er, 

The Trojan prince ſhall reach the Latian ſnore, 
Whatever ſhips the friendly ftrand ſhall gain, 

Sav'd from the ſtorms, and the devouring main, 
Know, we will take the mortal form from theſe; 130 
Each ſhip ſhall launch, a goddeſs of the ſeas ; 
And with her ſiſter Nereids ſhall divide 

The filver waves, and bound along the tide. 

This faid ; the lord of thunder ſcal'd the vow 

Buy his dread brother's aweful ſtreams below ; 4 


110. 1 befloaw'd with jo] Virgil here, very artfally, faves 
 FEneas from the imputation of umpiety, which he certainly 
muſt have been guilty of, had he cut down Cybele's trees, 
without her conſent. N Carkov. 


B 5 


Then gave the ſanction of th' imperial nod; 
The heav'ns all ſhook, and fled before the god. 


{4 


10 THE ENEID Book g. 
By the black whirlpools of the Stygian flood Td %- 


Now was the hour arriv'd, th' appointed date, 
Fixt by the high eternal laws of fate; 140 


When the great mother of the thund'rer came 


To guard her facred veſſels from the flame. 
Firſt from the glowing orient they deſcry 


A — cloud that ſtretch'd from ſky to ſky; 


437 Then g gave the ſanction. In the . 5 
Diæerat, 1dque ratum Stygi per flumina fratris_ 
Per pace torrentes, atraque voragine ripas; 
Annuit, & totum nutu tremefectt Olympum. 
Virgil, it muſt be owned, has not here given us the ſame . 
noble image of Jupiter nodding, which we find in his great 
Grecian pattern. Pope obſerves, that he has preſerved the nod, 


with its ſtupendous effect, the making the heavens tremble. 


But he has neglected the deſeription of the hair, and the eye- 


brows, thoſe chief pieces of imagery, from whence Phidias 


(as Macrobius informs us) took the idea of a countenance 
Proper for the king of gods and men, when he made his 
Olympian Jupiter, Phidias, cum Fowvem Olympium fingeret, in- 
terrogatus de quo exemplo divinam mutuaretur effigiem, re- 
Spondit ar chetypum Jovis in his ſe tribus Homers verſibus inveniſe: 
* xuevsnTiy, &c. &c. &c. 

Nam de ſuperciliis & crinibus totum ſe Jovis vultum collegiſſe 3 

quod utrumque videtis à Virgilio pretermiſſum. Macrob. Sa- 
turnal. B. 5. Chap. 13. Scaliger's anſwer to Macrobius is 
enter taining. Aut ludunt Phidiam, aut nos ludit Phidias: 


Etiam fine Homero puto illum ſciſſe, N non carere Arn 


& ce/ari?, Poet. B. 5. c. 3. 
Mr. Spence would compound the matter between, the two 


| Poets, by allowing (which is the very truth) that Virgil on | 
this occaſion has deſcribed Jupiter in the propereſt manner 


that could be among the Romans, and that Homer has de- 


ſcribed him in the nobleſt manner that could be Mg the 


Greeks, POLYMET. D. 6. B. 2. 
143. Firſt from the glowing orient. ] The Yrevious appear- 


. ance with Which Virgil huſhers 1 in this extraor nary metamor- 


Phoſs, 5 


45 


Book 9. OF VIRGIL. 11 
The golden ſplendors doubly gild the day, 145 
And high in air the tinkling cymbals play. ä 


At length, with wonder, and religious fear, 


A deep majeſtic voice the liſt'ning nations hear: 
Forbear, forbear, ye ſons of Troy, nor lend 
Your needleſs aid, our veſſels to defend. _ 150 


The proud Rutulian ſhall, with greater eaſe, 


Burn to their beds profound the watry ſeas; 


Launch you, my ſhips; be Nereids of the floods; 


So wills the mighty mother of the gods! 


Swift at the word, the ſacred ſhips obey, R 55 ; 


From their looſe anchors break, and bound away; 
Like ſportive dolphins plunge beneath the main, 


Then {wond”'rous !) rife in female forms again. 


So many nymphs launch ſwiftly from the ſhore, 8 


As rode tall gallies in the port before. 160 


The fierce Rutulians ſhook with wild affright, 


Ev'n brave Meſſapus trembled at the ſight, flight. 
Nor could he rule his ſteeds, nor check their rapid } 


Old murm'ring Tyber ſhrunk with ſudden dread, 


And to his ſource the hoary father fled. 165 


All, but the valiant Daunian hero, ſhook, 


Who rais'd their drooping ſouls, while thus he ſpoke :: 
| Theſe omens threat our foes (O glorious day!): 
Lo! Jove has ſnatch'd their laſt relief away! | 


phoſis, are beautifully imagined, and finely painted. As to 
the metamorphoſis itſelf, he undoubtedly introduced it, as an 
old tradition among the Romans: Priſca fides facto. I cannot 

but obſerve, that Virgil, in relating this transformation, has 


zudiciouſly avoided that affectation of conceit and witticiſm to 


to be found in Ovid's deſcription of it, Met. 14. 535. & e. 


168. Theſe omens threat our foes, &c.] The abruptneſs of 


the original is remarkable, | Trojans 
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And vaniſh ſwift before our vengeful fire; 


Her favouring oracles let Ilion boaſt : 


f a malicious 


SITTER 


12 THE ZNEID Book 9, 


Lo! from our dreaded arms their ſhips retire, 170 


To Troy, impriſon'd in yon narrow coaſt, 
The watry half of all the globe is loſt. _ 
Their flight, the ſeas and hoſtile armies bar; 
The land is ours; and Italy from far . 
Pours forth her ſons, by nations, to the war. 


7 


275. 


On Turnus all thoſe empty vaunts are loſt. 
To 'ſcape the ſeas, and reach the Latian land, 
Was all, their fates or Venus could demand. 


My fates now take their turn; and 'tis in mine, 


| For my loſt ſpouſe, to cruſh the perjur'd line. 
Like brave Atrides, Pl! redeem the dame, 
The ſame my cauſe, and my revenge the ſame, 


Will Troy then venture on a rape once more, 185 


Who paid ſo dearly for the crime before? 


Trojanos hæc monſtra petunt : bis Jupiter ipſe 
Auxilium ſolitum eripuit.— Non tela, nec ignes 
Expectant Rutulos. Ergo maria invia Teucris; 
Nec ſpes ulla ſugæ. Rerum pars altera ademta ef: 
Terra autem in manibus nuſtris, tot millia gentes 
Arma jerunt Italæ, &c. &c. 
The whole ſpeech is a noble inſtance of 
168, Theſe omens threat our foes.) Thus the Trojans II. 
B. 15. falſly interpret Jupiter's thunder in favour of them- 
ſelves. Pope obſerves, that this ſelf-partiality of men, in ap- 
propriating to themſelves the protection of heaven, has always 
been natural to them. Hiſtory furniſhes may inſtances of ora- 
cles, which, by reaſon of this partial interpretation, have 
proved an occaſion to lead men into great misfortunes: It was 
the caſe of Crœſus in his wars with Cyrus; and a like miſtake 


Turnus's violent 


engaged Pyrrhus to make war upon the Romans, 


135. Will Tr 2 then venture. ] Never were finer inſtances of | 
neer, than is this ſpeech ; 


« One 


Book OF VIR OIL. 13 
Sure, they have long ago the thought declin'd, 
Forſworn the ſex, and curſt the coſtly kind! _ 

Fools ! will they truſt, yon feeble wall and gate, 

That flight partition betwixt them and fate, 190 
Who not long ſince beheld their Troy renown'd, 
Their god-built Troy, lie ſmoking on the ground! 

Fly then, my friends, and let us force the foe ; 

Seize, ſtorm the camp, and lay their ramparts low, 
Nor want we, o'er theſe daſtards to prevail, 195 
Arms forg'd by Vulcan, and a thouſand fail; 
Though to fupport their deſp'rate cauſe ſhould join 
Arcadia's ſons with all the Tuſcan line : | 

Nor need the wretches fear, with vain affright, 


The facred thefts or murders of the night, 200 


A robb'd palladium, and an ambuſh'd force 

Lodg'd in the caverns of a monſtrous horſe. 

A conqueſt in the dark my ſoul diſclaims; 
 No—let us gird by day their walls with flames, 
Soon ſhall they find no Argive hoſt appears, 205 
Whom Hector baffled ten revolving years. 

Now go, my valiant friends, and paſs away 

In due repaſt the ſmall remains of day; _ 


“ One would think the Trojans had enough of women; as 
they have already loſt ſo much by them. Can they imagine 
a ſlight trench will protect them? It is not long fince they ſaw 
their own Troy, which was built by the hands of Neptune, 
burnt to the ground. Let us haſten to the attack; I believe, 
we can eaſily overcome them, tho? we have not the advantage 
of a thouſand ſhips, and arms forged by Vulcan.. We'll deal 
fairly with them, they need not be afraid of our ſtealing their 
palladium, or concealing ourſelves in the belly of an horſe. 
We diſdain a conqueſt in the dark; we'll ſet their fortreſs on 
fire in broad day-light. "They'll ſoon find themſelves engaged 
with a more powerful enemy, &c,” See Note on ver. 508. B. II. 
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„ Tur Nis. Book 9. 


But riſe, riſe early with the dawning light, 


Freſh from repoſe, and vig'rous for the fight. 210 


Meantime it falls to great Meſſapus' care, 


The ramparts to ſurround with fire and war. 
Twice ſev'n Rutulian leaders head the bands; 
An hundred ſpears each valiant chief commands: 
Proudly they march, in gold and purple gay, 215 
And crimſon creſts on every helmet play. 
They watch, they reſt by turns; and, ſtretcht ſupine | 
On the green carpet, quaff the gen'rous wine. 


The fires gleam round, and ſhoot a ruddy light; 


In plays and pleaſures, paſs the jovial night. 220 


This ſcene the Trojans from their trenches view ; 
All feiz'd their arms, and to their ramparts flew ; 


In wild affright to guard the gates they pour, 


Join bridge to bridge with ſpeed, and tow'r to tow'r. 
Thus while th' endanger'd bulwarks they maintain, 22 25 


8 Mneſtheus and brave Sereſtus fire the train. 
(The prince had left to their experienc'd care, 
If aught befel, the conduct of the war.) 
Now all the ſoldiers to their poſts were flown, 
And in their turns, ſucceſſive, guard the town. 230 


The valiant Niſus took his lot, to wait 


| Beere the portal, and defend the _ 


231. The valiant Niſus. 1 The Poet (ays Trapp) with great 
judgment naturally ſlides into this epiſode, without any formal 
preparation. He was ſpeaking of the ſeveral poſts which were 
defended: and among the reſt, one was committed to the 


care of theſe two friends, whoſe characters he here judicioully 


gives us. 
Niſus erat portæ cuſtos, &c. &c. 
Et juxta comes Euryalus, & c &. 
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„„ Oil. 15 

From Ida's native woods the warrior came, 

Skill'd with the dart to pierce the flying game: 

With him Euryalus, who match'd in arms 235 

Troy's braveſt youths, and far excell'd in charms; 

So young, the ſpringing down but juſt began 

To ſhade his blooming cheeks, and promiſe man. 

Theſe boys in facred friendſhip were ally'd, 

And join'd in martial labours, ſide by fide ; 240 

In ev*ry danger, ev'ry glory ſhar'd ; 

And both alike were planted on the guard, 
Has heav'n (cry*d Niſus firſt,) this warmth beſtow'd? 


Heav'n? or a thought that prompts me like a god? 


This glorious warmth, myfriend, that breaks my reſt? 245 
Some high exploit lies throbbing at my breaſt, _ 
My glowing mind what gen'rous ardors raiſe, 


And ſet my mounting ſpirits on a blaze ! 


See the looſe diſcipline of yonder train ; : 249 
The lights, grown thin, ſcarce glimmer from the plain : 
The guards in ſlumber and debauch are drown'd; _ 
And mark !—a gen' ral filence reigns around: 

Then take my thought; the people, fathers, all, 

Join in one wiſh, our leader to recall. 
Now, wou'd they give to thee the prize I claim, 255 
(For I cou'd reft contented with the fame—) 

An eaſy road, methinks, I can ſurvey 

Beneath you ſummit to direct my way. 


257. An eaſy road, methinks.) This obſcure hint of his de- 
fign comes with much more grace than if it had been delivered 
in full and plain terms, as it implies a decent and ingenuous 
diffidence in ſo young a warrior. 
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16 THE EN EID Book q. 


The brave Euryalus, with martial pride, 
Fir'd with the charms of glory, thus reply'd: 260 
And will my Niſus then his friend diſclaim ? 
Deny'd his ſhare of danger, and of fame ? 


And can thy dear Euryalus expoſe 


Thy life, alone, unguarded to the foes ? | 
Not ſo my father taught his gen'rous boy, 2635 


Born, train'd and ſeaſon'd in the wars of Troy. 


And, where the great Ameas led the way, 


T brav'd all dangers of the land and ſea. 


Thou too canſt witneſs that my worth is try'd; 


We march'd, we fought, we conquer'd fide by ſide. 270 
Like thine, this boſom glows with martial flame; 


Burns with a ſcorn of life, and love of fame; 
And thinks, if endleſs glory can be ſought 


On ſuch low terms, the prize is cheaply bought. 
Let no ſuch jealous fears alarm thy breaſt : 275 
Thy worth and valour ſtand to all confeſt. 


261. And will my Niſus] Euryalus, ſuſpecting that Nitus 


had but a mean opinion of his martial abilities, as he does 


not at firſt propoſe to admit him a ſharer in his intended ad- 


venture, breaks forth into this beautiful vindication of his own 


courage, A natural inſtance, of the delicate ſenſibility of true 
friendſhip, and the tender reproaches that ſometimes ariſe from 


that paſſion. 


275. Let no ſuch.) Niſus replies, that he never ſuſpected 


his friend's courage; but as the undertaking ſeemed to be at- 
tended with no ſmall danger, he would not chuſe that his 


friend's life ſhould be expos'd—Te ſupereſſe welim : and adds, 
that his younger years are a reaſon why he ſhould not engage 


in fo hazardous an enterprize ; Tua vita dignior etas : which 


words, Trapp remarks, are extremely well contriv'd to add a 


| Pathos to the whole; the more manly prudence and care ef 


the one being oppos'd to the youthful fire and ſprightlineſs of 
= 1 „ the 
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Book 9. OF VERGIL 17 
But let the danger fall (he cries) on me: 

For this exploit, I durſt not think on thee ! 

No :—as I hope the bleſt ethereal train 

May bring me glorious to thy arms again ! 280 
But ſhould the gods deny me to ſucceed. 
Should I—(which heav'n avert!) but ſhould I bleed; 
Live thou ; in death ſome pleaſure that will give; 
Live for thy Niſus' ſake; 1 charge thee, live. 

Thy blooming youth a longer term demands; — 285 
Live, to redeem my corſe from hoſtile hands; 

And decent to the ſilent grave commend 

The poor remains of him who was thy friend: 

Or raiſe at leaſt, by kind remembrance led, | 

A vacant tomb in honour of the dead. : 290 


Why ſhould I cauſe thy mother's ſoul to know 
Such heart-felt pangs? Unutterable woe! 

1 Thy dear fond mother, who, for love of thee, 

Dar'd every danger of the land and fea! _ 


She left Aceſtes? walls, and ſhe alone, 295 
To follow thee, her only, darling ſon ! 

In vain, he cry'd, my courage you reftrain ; 
My ſoul's on fire, and you but plead in vain. 
Hafte—let us go—He ſaid—and rais'd the guard; 
By turns their vacant poſts the centries ſnar d. 300 


the other. But (fays Niqus by a moſt beautiſal tranſition) if 


vou remain, there will then be one, who will redeem my body 


from the enemy, and bury it; or at leaſt build a tomb to ny 
memory. Beſides, continues he, think of your poor mother ! 
what muſt ſhe feel for the loſs of you, to accompany whom 
ſhe leſt the reſt of the Trojan matrons with Aceſtes ! 

Nec matri miſeræ tanti ſim cauſa doloris. 


| There is a kind of preſage and anticipation in what Niſus objects 
concerning Euryalus's mother, which is inexpreſſibly fine. 


_ 


18 THE ENEID Book . 
With eager ſpeed the gen'rous warriors went, 
Inflam'd with glory, to the royal tent. 

In filence huſh'd the whole creation lay, 
And loſt in ſleep the labours of the day. 
Not ſo the chiefs of Ilion, who debate 305 
In ſolemn council on th' endanger'd ſtate 
Propp'd on their ſpears, their bucklers in their hand, 
Amid the camp the hoary fathers ſtand, 
And vote an inſtant meſſage may be ſent 


To their great chief, their ruin to prevent. 310 


The friends now beg admiſſion of the court, 

The buſineſs arduous, and of high import. 
The prince commands them to inform the train; 
And firſt bade Niſus ſpeak, who thus began: 


Attend, nor judge, ye venerable peers ! 71. | 


Our bold adventure by our tender years. 
As yonder bands in ſleep and wine are drown'd, 
We, by kind chance, a ſecret path have found, 
Cloſe by the gate, that near the ocean lies; 


The fires are thinn'd, and clouds of ſmoke ariſe. 320 


If you permit, ſince fair occaſion calls, 
Safe can we pierce to great Evander's walls. 


203. In ſlence. This is a beautiful military night- piece. 


Every thing is huſh'd in ſleep and ſilence, except the Trojans, 
who, leaning on their ſpears, are conſulting how to recall 
their abſent general: in the midſt of this conſultation, theſe 
two young adventurers are introduced, who voluntarily offer 
their ſervice in the point debated, The reply of Alethes to 


their propoſal is moving; and the contraſt between youth 


and age, produced in his { 
306. In ſolemn council. — 
Conſilium ſummis regni de rebus habebant. 
This verſe is borrow'd from Lucilius: 5 
Conſilium ſummis hominum de rebus habebant, 


peech and embrace, has a fine effect. 
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. VIRGIL, 19 


Soon ſhall our mighty chfef appe: r again, 
| Adern'd with ſpoils, and ſtriding o'er the ſlain, 
Lord of the field ; nor can we miſs the road, SS: 


But know the various windings of the flood ; 
For, as we hunt, we ſee the turrets riſe, 7 | 
Peep o'er the vales, and dance before our eyes. 
Then thus Alethes, an illuſtrious ſage, 
Renown'd for wiſdom, and reyer'd for age : 339 
Ev'n yet, ye guardian gods, your pow'rs divine 
Will ſpare the relics of the Trojan line, 
Since you the boſoms of our youths inſpire 
With ſuch high courage, ſuch determin'd fire. 


Then in his arms the boys by turns he took 335 


| With tears of joy; and panting, thus beſpoke : | 


Oh! what rewards, brave youths, can be decreed, 


_ What honours, equal to ſo great a deed ? 85 
The beſt and faireſt, all th' applauding ſky, | 
And your own conſcious virtue, ſhall ſupply ; 340 


The next, our great ZEneas will beſtow, 


And young Aſcanius' riper years ſhall owe. 


Whatever boon ſuch merit can receive, 

The friend, the monarch, and the man, will give. 
And I, brave Niſus! crys the royal boy, 345 
Swear by the ſacred guardian pow'rs of Troy, 
My hopes, my fortunes, are repos'd in you; 

Go then, your gen'rous enter prize purſue. 


Oh! to theſe longing eyes my fire reſtore; 


From that bleſt hour my ſorrows are no more. 0 
Two ſilver bowls, whoſe ample margins ſhine, 15 


All rais'd with coſtly ſculpture, ſhall be thine; 


20 THE ENEID Bock . 
The ſame my conqu'ring father brought away, 
When low in duſt the fair Ariſba lay: 
Two glitt'ring tripods, beauteous to behold, 355 5 
And two large talents of the pureſt gold: ok 
With theſe a goblet, which the queen of Tyre 
Beſtow'd in Carthage on my royal ſire. 

And, when theſe vanquiſh'd kingdoms are our own; 
When my great father mounts the Latian throne; 366 
When our victorious hoſts by lot ſhall ſhare 
The rich rewards, and glorious ſpoils, of war; 

WMhat late thou ſaw'ſt when Turnus took the feld, 

His prancing courſer, helm, and golden ſhield ; 

That courſer, ſhield, and helm, of ſkill divine, 368 
Exempt from lot, brave Niſus, ſhall be thine. 

My fire will give twelve captives with their arms; 
vet more—twelve females of diſtinguiſh'd charms ; 
And, to complete the whole, the wide domain 
Of the great Latian lord, a boundleſs plain. 370 


354. When av in duſt.] Theſe words Dewvicta genitor que 
cepit Ariſba, are underſtood wrongly by moſt of the interpreters. 
They ſuppoſe, that Ariſba was taken and pillaged by the Tro- 
jans: on thecontrary, it was a Trojan town, and one of the new 
dynaſties of Priam's kingdom. Virgil means, that theſe two 
bowls were ſaved by ZEneas, out of the ſacking of Ariiba, 

when it was taken by the Greeks. - CATROV. ©: 
W tranſlates it.— Which my father took from ſack'd 
riſba. 5 el 
359. And when theſe vanquiſt'd kingdoms.) This preſump- 
tion of Aſcanius, that neas would certainly ſucceed in 
gaining this new kiugdom, is quite conſiſtent with the warmth 
- and levity of a young mind, _ | 

363. What late thou ſaw'ft.)] A beautiful horſe, and fine 
armour, were objects which mult naturally make an impreſ- 
fon on the mind of one ſo young as Aſcanius. He therefore 

promiſes theſe, eſteeming them a very valuable reward. 


adventure. 


„„ VIREGHL. 2x 


But thee, dear youth, not yet to manhood grown, 

Whoſe years but juſt advance before my own, 

No fortune henceforth from my ſoul ſhall part, 

Still at my ſide, and ever at my heart, 

My dangers, glories, counſels, thoughts, to ſhare; 37 D 

My friend in peace, my brother in the war! 
All, all my life, replies the youth, ſhall aim, 

Like this one hour, at everlaſting fame. 


Tho? fortune only our attempt can bleſs, 
| Yet ſtill my courage ſhall deſerve ſucceſs, Ob 380 


But one reward I aſk, before I go, 


The greateſt I can aſk, or you beſtow. 


My mother, tender, pious, fond, and good, 
Sprung, like thy own, from Priam's royal blood ; 
Such was her love, ſhe left her native T roy, he 38 5 
And fair Trinacria, for her darling boy; 
And ſuch is mine, that I muſt keep unknown 
From her, the danger of ſo dear a ſon: 

To ſpare her anguiſh, lo! I quit the place 
Without one parting kiſs, one laſt embrace! 390 
By night, and that reſpected hand, I ſwear, 
Her melting tears are more than I can bear! 
For her, good prince, your pity I implore ; 
Support her, childleſs; and relieve her, poor; | 
Oh! let her, let her find (when I am gone), 395 


= In you, a friend, a ton and a ſon! 


381. Bat one 3 ] The filial piety which Euryalus to 


| paſſionately ex 6 bo endears him to us, and prepoſleſſes us 


greatly in his favour; and by that means, contributes to in- 
tereſt us ſo much the mere in the ſucceſs 6t his hazardous 


1 THE ENEID Book 9. 
With that dear hope, embolden'd ſhall I go, 
Brave ev'ry danger, and defy the foe. 
Charm'd with his virtue, all the Trojan peers, 
But more than all, Aſcanius melts in tears, 400 
To ſee the ſorrows of a duteous ſon, 

And filial love, a love ſo like his own. 
I promiſe all, heroic youth! he ſaid, 

That to ſuch matchleſs valour can be paid ; | 
To me, thy mother fill ſhall be the ſame 403 
Creüſa was, and only want the name. 
Let fortune good or ill ſucceſs decree ; 

"Tis merit, ſure, to bear a ſon like thee ! 

Now by my head, my father's oath, I vow, i 
Whate'er rewards I purpoſe to beſtowv, 410 
When ſafe return'd, on thee, the ſame ſhall grace 
Thy mother, and thy whole ſurviving race. : 
So poke the prince; and, weeping at the word, 
Gave to the pious een his coſtly ſword: 


399. Charm'd wwith.] What an affecting pie is here! 4 
| The my and ſimplicity of P 
Perculſa mente dederunt 
Dardanide lacrymas | P 

is in truth inimitable. And how artfully does the poet, from 
this inſtance of Euryalus, take an opportunity of extolling the 
fiial piety of Aſcanius! 9 
Viuirgil, beſide the other proofs of his humanity and good- 1 
nature, appears to have a ſtrong idea of that ſwell ig a good 
man's breaſt, which fills the eye with tears, on his hearing 
any great or good moral action or reſolution: 
Herculſa mente, &c. x 

And this is the more remarkable, becauſe it is ſcarce ever“ 
mentioned or deſcribed by any other of the _— writers. | 
| PENCE. 


414. Cave to the pious youth,] 
Humero fimul exuit enſem in the orig. | 8 
3 Becauſe] 


| | 
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Book 9. OF VIRGIL. 23 


The ſword with wond'rous art Lycaon made; 3 415 | 


An ivory ſcabbard ſheath'd the ſhining blades. 
To Niſus, Mneſtheus gave a lion's hide; 


And a new helm Alethes? care ſupply'd. 


Thus arm'd, they quit the tent; th' aſſembly waits, 
With high applauſe, their progreſs to the gates, 420 


Mature in wiſdom, far above his years, 


The fair Iülus in the train appears, _ 
And ſends his father many an ardent pray'r f 


All loſt in wind, and ſcatter'd wide in air! 
Now, favour'd by the ſhade, the warriors go, 425. 
Paſs the deep trenches, and invade the foe. 


But, ere their dang*rous enterprize is 0? er, 

With what large ſlaughter ſhall they bathe the more! 
All drench'd in wine and ſleep, lie ſtretch'd around, 
The careleſs ſoldiers on the verdant ground, | — 430 


| Becauſe the belt bene f from his ſhoulder, tho? the ſword by | 


his fide. So Book 8. 
-Lateri atque 3 T, enteum ſubligat es 


429. Immersd in wine.) This whole deicription of the 


camp, and of the ſlaughter in it, is a maſterly piece of paint- 
ing. Theſe ſtrokes particularly in the original, 


Paſſim ino ſomnoque per herbam 
| Corpora fuſa wident; arrectos littore currus, 
Inter lora rotaſque, viros: fimul arma jacere, 
Vina fimul | 
Enſe eien | 
Rhamnetem aggreditur z qui forte ratetibus altis 
Extructus, toto proflabat pectore immun. 
-Truncumque reliquit | 
Sanguine fi ingultantem : atro tepefacta cruore 
7 erra, torigue madent. 


Rhetum vigilantem, & cuncta videntem; 3 


Pedor- z 


Sed S metuens ſe peſt cratera tegebat, 


And ſtabb'd proud Rhamnes, a diſtinguiſh'd lord 15 


to kill ſo many men in their ſleep: they were enemies in war, 
and but two againſt a whole army. The difficulty is in point 


drunk, or faſt aſleep; however debauched they had been, Nay, 


* 


„„ — ir 


Amidſt a pile of traces, wheels and reins, 


And empty cars, incumbring all the plains, 
Here lie the ſcatter'd arms; the goblets there; 
A mad confuſion of debauch and war. 


| Now, now, cries Niſus firſt, thy courage call: 435 


The place, the hour, my friend, demands it all. 
Here lies our road: while I the paſſage find, 
Stay thou, and cautious watch the foe behind. 


From fide to fide, whole ſquadrons will I ſlay, 


Thro' death and horrors op'ning wide thy way. 440 
With that, the youth in filence drew his ſword, 


Pectore in adverſo totum cui cominus enſem 
Condidit aſſurgenti, & multa more recepit: 
Purpuream vomit ille animam, & cum ſanguine miſta 
Vina refert moriens..— | 


Eſpecially in that verſe, Condidit aſſurgenti, Kc. we ſee his 
_ breaſt riſing full againſt the point of the ſword, and meeting 


it half way. 8 Hons | | 
But may not an objection be urged againſt this conduct? 
It is certainly none, to ſay (as ſome do) that it was cruel 


of probability ; how they were able to do it, without being 
diſcovered, *Tis ſtrange that the whole army ſhould be dead 


we are told, one was actually awake, and faw it all. Tis 
much he ſhould not cry out to alarm his friends; at leaſt after 
he was ſtabb'd, if he was afraid before. It is likewiſe very 


ſtrange that theſe two adventurers themſelves ſhould not think 
they would come off very well, if they could get ſafe thro' the 
_ enemy's camp; without taking it into their thoughts, to do 


ſo much execution among them. To all this I have nothing 


to anſwer, but that the thing, tho' very ſtrange, is poſſible: 


and poſſible and probable in heroic poeſy ſignify much the 
ſame. If we deny it this boldneſs, we take away its greateſt 
beauty; which is, the marvellous and ſurpriſing. TRAPP, 
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Book 9. OF VIRGIL. 25 
In ev'ry deep prophetic art approv'd, 


A king and augur, and by Turnus lov'd. 


ö 


On the rich couch in ſlumbers deep he lay, 445 


And, labouring, ſlept the full debauch away 

j The fate of others he had ſtill foreſhown, 

But fail'd, unhappy ! to prevent his own. 

Then on the- ' ſquire of Remus fierce he flew 
And, as they ſlept, his three attendants flew, 452 


3 
= 
2 
N 
f 
4 


> The driver next; and cut his neck in twain, 


As, midſt the ſteeds, he ſlumber'd on the plain; 
Laſt on their lord employ'd the deadly ſteel; 
* Swift flew the head; and mutter'd as it fell. 


I T he purple blood diſtains the couch around; 4 53 


The welt'ring trunk lies beating on the ground. 


8 ext Lamyrus and Lamus meet their doom: 


8 Serranus laſt, in all his ſprightly bloom : 
| 3 ; By the large draught o'erpow*r'd, outſtretch'd he lay, 
1 zull half the night already ſpent in play; 460 \ 
Far happier had it been, if lengthen'd to the day. 
. Thus o'er th? unguaded fence by hunger bold, 


Pprings the grim lion, and invades the fold. 


1 I dreadful, growling in the midnight hours, 
4 he trembling flock he murders and devours z 465 
While wrapt in ſilence lies the fleecy brood, 
4 he ſavage rages in a foam of blood. 

Nor with leſs rage Euryalus employd | 
' he deadly ſword ; but nameleſs crouds deftroy'd. 
4 ebeſus, Fadus, as they ſlept, he goar'd ; 470 
* at wakeful Rhæſus ſaw the be Langht ring ſword : 


|. 26 IHE NF Book 9. 
Behind a goblet he retir'd in vain; 

For as the foe, detected, roſe again, 

= The furious youth, with all his force impreſt, 

Plung'd the whole ſword, deep-bury'd in his breaſt; 475 

With blended wine and blood, the ground was ayd; 

T he purple ſoul came floating i in the tide. 


—— 


So vents the youth his vengeance on bis foes, 
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4 And ſcatters death and ſlaughter as he goes, _ 
i Now when to brave Meflapus? tents they came, 480 
. The fires juſt glimmer'd with a quiv'ring flame. 

1 Tie train lie ſcatter'd, while the ſteeds, | unbound, 
| Expatiate wide, and graze the verdant ground. ; 
ö Then Niſus warn'd him; for he ſaw the boy G 
| Too fierce for blood, too eager to deitroy ; 485 : 
| Enough of death—our ſwords have hew' d the way 3 
| We ſtand detected by the dawning day. — 
f | . 1 
fl They part; and leave, in piles confus'dly roll'd, i 
= Bright arms, embroider d robcs, and bowls of gold. 
'Y 1 Plung'd the ao hole ure! 4 
5 Dr. Trapp” s tr andlat ion is remarkable, . 
Li And with abundant death 4 6 
1 Receiv d him | T 
i All the commentators (but one) ply. recepat to the ſwor d, : 
h not to the man, i. e. vet. axit eniem niulia norte, i. e. mul'9 5 

j | cruore tinctum. But the image is much nobler, and the ex- |: 
9 es far more poetical, as Tra app underſtands it, recepit + 
i D[Rhætum] ulta ꝛnorte. The other was. riſing up towards 

| | 

| him, and he receives him with abundarce of death ; mean- 


ing the full ftroke which he had at his breaſt. Which (as 
i obſerved in the foregoing note) is deſcribed by the very ſound |: 
of the verſe, Rheeſus riſing full againſt the point of the ſword, þ 
| and meeting it half way. La Cer da is the only expoſitor, who þ 
| | Interprets this expreſſion like Dr. Trapp, Recefit dira . 0 ita. z 
- | litate. Some read zulta, for which there is the authority of 
5 one MS, in Italy, as we are told by Waddeli ius, 2/7 bac. 


Book 9. OF VIRGIL. 

But yet the fond Euryalus would ſtay, 

Reſoly'd to ſeize one rich diſtinguiſh'd prey; 
The ſhining trappings Rhamnes' courſers bore, 
And the broad golden belt the monarch wore, 
Of old, to Remulus was ſent the prize 

By Cædicus, the pledge of ſocial ties; E 
Which with his grandſon at his death remain'd, 
And laſt by war the fierce Rutulians gain'd. 
This belt he bore, exulting, from the plain, 
And in gay triumph wore, but wore in vain ! 
Next, with Meſſapus' helm, his brows he ſpread, 520 
2 Adorn'd with plumes, that nodded o'er his head, 

. Then, fluſh'd with laughter and the glorious prey, 

z They quit the camp, and ſeek a ſafer way. 

| 3 Meantime, the Daunian hero to ſupport, 
Advanc'd a legion from the Latian court; 
| Three hundred horſe, while ſlow the foot ſucceed, 
; Fly ſwift before, with W olſcens at their head. 

| N Now to the camp the warriors bend their way, 
And, on the left, the hapleſs youths ſurvey. 

|] Euryalus? bright helm the pair betray'd, 
On which the moon in all her glory play'd. 
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Pope [note ver. 313. II. 10. ], to make theſe military preſents 
to brave adventurers. So Jonathan in the firſt book of Sam. 
© fiript himtelf of the robe that was upon him, and gave it to 


his girdle, chap, viii. ver. 4. | 
496. Which awith his grandſon] 

Ille ſuo moriens dat habere nepoti : in the original; 

This is a Greek mode of ſpeaking, as, q 14 
510. Euryalus bright helm.) The diſcovery of our adven- 


„ turers is finely conducted. They are detected merely by fo 
4 Ts 8 | light 
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494. Of old, 15 Remulus.] It was anciently a cuſtom, ſays 


i David; and his garments even to his (word, and his bow, and 
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28 THE ANEID Book 9. 
*Tis not for nought, thoſe youths appear; declare 
(Cries the ſtern gen'ral) who, and whence you are; 
And whither bound; and wherefore arm'd for war? 

N ought they reply, but took their ſudden flight 51 5 
To the thick foreſts, and the ſhades of night. 

But the fierce warriors ſpurr'd their ſteeds, and ſtood 
All round, to guard the op'nings of the wood. 
O'ergrown and wild, the darkſome foreſt lay, 

And trees and brakes perplex'd the winding way. 520 
Hither, incumber'd with his gaudy prize, 
Diſtreſs'd Exryalus for ſhelter flies; 

But miſs'd the turnings, in his wild ſurprize. 
Not fo, ſwift Niſus, who the foes declined, 


Nor knew th* endanger'd boy was left behind ; „ 


Beyond the once-fam'd Alban fields he fled, 
Where the fleet courſers of Latinus fed, 


ſlight a circumſtance, 2s that of an helmet reflecting the moon- 
beams. What can be more natural than this! J he beauty of 
this diſcovery conſiſts in the lightneſs of the accident which 
occaſioned it. We are to remember too, that they are betray'd 
by part of the ipoil they had been juſt taking, Meſiapus's 
helmet, See note on ver. 621, B. 7. 
$12. *Tis not for nought.] Haud temere, &c. that is, en 

oticſe, ſegniter, and conſequently not in vain. Some refer haud 
 temere &ft viſum to the poet's narration ; but I think it comes 
with much more propriety from the mouth of this watchiu] 
jeader, | 

5 20. And trees and brakes.) 

Rara per occultos duct bat ſemita colles. | 
Servius takes ſemita for a path made by men; calles for the 
tracks worn by cattle. Rara ſemta may ſignify either paucæ 
ſemite, according to Ruziis; like Rara avis in Juv enal, and 
rarus emptor in Pliny: cr narrow; Trapp has taken both, 
few narrow paths, &c. 

Servius ſays, rand lucens; for, inflead of ducebat, ſome read 
lucebat, which I think a more elegant reading. 
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Caſt a long look, to find his friend, in vain! 


29 


There ſtood the mournful youth; and from the plain, 


Where is Euryalus, my only joy? | 
Where ſhall I find (he cry'd) the hapleſs boy ? 
Then he retrac'd his former ſteps, and trod, 
Once more, the winding mazes of the wood, _ 
The trampling ſteeds and warriors pour behind, 
And the loud cries come thick in ev'ry wind. 535 
Here, while he paus'd, a general ſhout he heard ; 

And lo! his lov'd Euryalus appear'd, 1 
Surrounded by the foe : the gloomy night, 

And pathleſs thickets, intercept his flight. 


530 


With joyful clamours croud the gath'ring train 540 


Around the captive, who reſiſts in vain, 
What can his friend attempt, what means employ, 
What arms, what ſuccours, to redeem the boy? 


Or thro' th' embattled ſquadrons ſhall he fly, 
And, preſt by hoſtile numbers, nobly die? 
Then on the moon he caſt a mournful look, 


And in his hand the pointed jav'lin ſhook ; | 
I Great guardian goddeſs of the woods ! (he cries) 


Pride of the ſtars, and empreſs of the ſkies! _ 
If &er with gifts my father hung thy ſhrine 550 
For his dear ſon, and ſought thy pow'r divine, 


528. There ſtood the mournful youth.) Never was diſtreſs more 
N ſtrongly painted than this! He looks back for his beloved 
friend, but in vain : He retraces his ſteps thro' the mazes of 
| the filent wood, dumiſque /ilentibus, and on a ſudden hears 
the ſound of approaching horlemen: At laſt he perceives his 
friend ſurrounded by the enemy. Did faciat? in this place, 
is finely introduced by the poet. His prayer to Diana, before 
| he throws his ſpear, is affecting, and fuitable to his cir- 
cumſtances. | | „„ 
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Or I increas'd them with my ſylvan toils, 


And grac'd thy ſacred roof with ſavage ſpoils ; 


Direct my lance, nor let it fly in vain, 
But, wing'd with death, diſperſe the hoſtile train. 55 5 
This ſaid; with all his ſtrength the ſpear he threw ; 


Swift thro' the parting ſhade the weapon flew, 


In Sulmo's back the point all-quiv'ring Rood, 
And pierc'd his heart, but left the broken wood. 

ie pour'd a purple flood, as prone he lay; 560 
While in thick ſobs he gaip'd his ſoul away, 


The crouds gaze round; when lo! a ſecond flies, 


*erce as the firft, and ſings along the ſkies, 

Thro' Tagus' temples, o'er the ſhrinking train, 
it flew, and ſunk deep-bury'd in the brain. 565 55 
Now, mad for vengeance, Volſcens ſtorm'd, nor found | | 
The daring author of the diſtant wound: | 
But thy curſt blood ſhall pay for both, he ſaid 3 
Then ruſn'd impetuous with the flaming blade 
Againſt the trembling boy with wild affright, 576 
All pale, confus'd, diſtracted at the fight, 
From his cloſe covert Niſus ruſli'd in view, 
And ſent his voice before him 2 as he flew: 
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562. The n This is a fine image, and an elegant 
expreſſion, Driver/t ans) ces. ; It is borrowed from the 
Medea of Pacuvius, 


Diverſi circumſpicimus, horror percipit. 


566. Now, mad for vengeance.) The rage of Volſcens, up- 
on the death of his foldiers, heightens our fear. But when 
Niſus ſees him running upon his friend, with his drawn ſword, 
we are almoſt 1 in as * a Jright, and! in as much confuſion, 
as he. . TRAPr. 
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Book 9. OF VIRGIE. 31 


Me, me, to me alone, your rage conſine; 


Here ſheath your Javelins 3 all the guilt was mine, 575 


574. Me, me, to me ie alone. Ariſtotle adviſes: epic writers 
to intermix the tragic in their works, It is the epic poem, 
fays he, which furniſhes matter {or tragedy z and Homer in 
his two poems has exhibited an infinity of actions, proper 
for the ſtage. He .iays likewife, that the dramatic ſpecies has 


great advantages over the epic. It is necelſary, that a poem 


which js carried on by narratian, and hole imitation is in 
words, ſhould approach as near as peſible to the dramatic 


manner of tragedy, ce 75 woes x292a7:; S Tais Tir 


Ye Tuoriteyst Spauarites. Virgil de 950 the 


importange of this precept. He has abſerved It in many parts 
of his Tneid; but one would think, he had made it his buk- 
neis to give this epiſode of Niſus and Euryalus all th: a arg 
of tragedy. 1. His narrative is as buſy and active, as that ot 
the drama. The poet ſays. but little in his own perſon, but 


makes his actors ſay a great deal. What he ſays himfelf, is 
only to make our the neceſſary connoxions between the ſpeeches 


which he puts into the mouth ſontstimes of Nitus, ſometimes 
of Euryalus, and ſometimes of his mother. Think that you 
ſee each of them delivering their ſentiments on the ſtage. 2. He 
attributes to his heroes manners intirely agreeable to tragedy, 
To move compaſſion for the perſonages repreſented in the 
theatre, it is not proper to form their characters fo perfect (ſays 
Ariſtotle), that their miſery ſhould provoke the indignation of 
the ſpectator againſt the gods, when he fees them Yallen, or 
ready to fall, into misfortune. Nor muſt they be painted $9 
vitious, that they may raile rather abhorrence for their perſons, 
than pity for their misfortunes. Foibles and faults of a lighter 
kind, joined with a good deal of virtue, make the hero of 
a tragedy deferve our tears. Euryalus is here completely 
formed to become the object of our moſt tender compaſſion. 


His birth, his beauty, his youth, his valonr, his fidelity to his 
friend ; his imprudence in wearing an helmet, by which he 


18 difcavered ; his loading himſelf with ſpoils, that retard his 
march; ſo natural for a young warrior; all thele circum- 
ſtances excite a compaſſion for him, not mingled or daſhed with 
any other ſentiment. 3. All the incidents of this tragic epilode 
are prepared and conducted after the manner of the moſt re- 
gular drama, Theile two friends do not depart from the Tro- 
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Nor could, nor durſt the boy the deed intend ; 


Was too much love to his unhappy friend! 580 


the chorus. 


By yon bright ſtars, by each immortal god, | 
His hands, his thoughts, are innocent of blood! 


His only crime (and oh! can that offend ?) 


In vain he ſpcke, for ah! the ſword, addreft 
With ruthleſs rage, had pierc'd his lovely breaſt, 


jan camp, till the poet has taken care to give us an inſight 
into their characters. We are not ignorant of their friendſhip 


founded upon virtue, Niftes amore pio pueri, nor of the age of the 
_ young Euryalus, Mea quem {pats propioribus etas inſequitur; 


ror of his noble birth, his mother being deſcended from 


Priam, Priami de gente veluſa. We are informed of the 
lubject of their departure, in which, without doubt, the 


whole colony is intereſted —That ef going to ſeek for /Eneas. b 


Thus we have what Atiſtotle calls, the beginning of the 


poem, or the protaſis; which is employed in acquainting us 


with the perſons intereited in the action. Next follows the 


plot, or complication of circumſtances ; this is accompanied 
with peripeties, that is to ſay, changes in the ſituation of the 
heroes. Our two friends march towards the camp of the 
Rutulians. Nothing is more happy than this beginning. 
Volſcens comes upon them with a party of the enemy; Niſus 
and Euryalus are diſcovered: another peripetie changing good 


into bad. Soon after one of them finds himſelf in a foreſt, the 


night being very dark. Our apprehenſions leſt theſe two friends 
ſhould be ſlain, are ſuſpended by the hopes of ſeeing them 
eſcape, This is a ſecond part of the drama, which the maſters 
of that art term the epitaſis. Laſtly, Euryalus is ſurpriſed by an 
ambuſcade ; his friend endeavours to reſcue him from the fur- 
rounding ſoldiers ; but, overpowered by the Rutulians, he 


dies; and Niſus, to revenge his death, wounds Volſcens, who 


had killed him; himlelf expires upon the body of Euryalus. 


This is the unravelling, and the cataſtrophe, Nothing is 


wanting to this tragic event, but the pomp of fcenery, But 


that, ſays Ariſtotle, does not belong to the province of the 


poet. The muſician and the artificer partake with the poet the 
honour of the drama, by the decorations, and the harmony ot 
| CATROvu. 
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Beck 9. OF. VIRGIL. 
With blood his ſnowy limbs are purpled o'er, 
And, pale in death, he welters in his gore. 


_ 
99 


| | As a gay flow'r, with blooming beauties crown'd, 585 
Ciut by the ſhare, lies languid on the ground; 
Or ſome tall poppy, that o'er-charg'd with rain 


Bends the faint head, and ſinks upon the plain; 
So fair, ſo languiſhingly ſweet he lies, . 
His head declin'd and drooping, as he dies! 590 


Now midſt the foe, diſtracted Niſus flew 
Volſcens, and him alone, he keeps in view. 
 Thegathring train the furious youth ſurround ; 


Dart follows dart, and wound ſucceeds to wound; 
All, all, unfelt ; he ſeeks their guilty lord; 593 
In fiery circles flies his thund'ring ſword; _ 

Nor ceas'd, but found, at length, the deſtin'd way; 
And, bury'd in his mouth, the faulchion lay. 
Thus cover'd o'er with wounds on ev'ry fide, 

Brave Niſus ſlew the murd'rer as he dy'd; 500 


: Then, on the dear Euryalus his breaſt, | 


Sunk down, and flumber'd in eternal reſt, 
Hail, happy pair! if fame our verſe can give, 
From age to age, your memory ſhall live; 


35885. Flow'r.] This ſmile, copied from Homer, is finely 


i improved by the Roman author (ſays Pope) with the parti - 
culars of, Succiſus aratro, and laſſo collo. But it may be ob- 


ſerved in favour of Homer, that the circumſtances of the head 
being oppreſs'd, and weighed down with the helmet, is fo re- 


markably juſt, that it is a wonder Vigil omitted it; and the 
rather, becauſe he had particularly taken notice before, that it 
was the helmet of Euryalus, that difcovered and occaſioned the 
| death of this young hero, and his friend. Iliad. 8. 471. 


603. Hail, bappy pair 3 85 of lamenting their deſti- 
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34 THE ANEID. 


Book 9. 
Long as th' imperial Capitol ſhall ſtand, _ 605 


Or Rome's EINE lord the conquer'd world command! 


ny, the poets breaks out into a noble congratulation of their 
fate, making it rather a cauſe of triumph than grief. 

606. Or Rome's majeſtic lord.] — Pater Romanus— Pater, 
Jareus, and genitor, are alen uled by the Roman writers for 
ruler or governor : 

—— TFufiter arces 
Temperat ethereas, & mundi regna triformis 5 
Te erra Jab Augusto; Pater of & reclor uterque. 
Ov. Met. 1 15. 860. 


Statius calls Domitian, Parens Latius, N. I, 25 18. 
Valerius Flaccus, Genion. 


— Cum jam, genitor, lucebis ab omni 
Parte pol. Ag. 1. 17. 
He had called him ſancte PATER too before, ver. 11. 
Thus Ovid to Auguſtus: 
Sancte par ER patriæ, tibi plebs, tibi curia nomen 
Hoc dedit; hoc dedimus nos tibi nomen eques. 
| Faſt. 2. 126. | 
How literally true, ſee Suetonins, in Auguſt, c. 58. The 
name of reges was generally uſed with ſome ſort of contempt. 
by the Roman writers. Imperator ſignify'd the fame as a 


general, with us. Pater ſigniſy'd a ruler, a preſerver, and 
father of the people. 


Auguſtus was cautions of taking too high a title; Non 
aliud aiſcordantis patrie remedium Juiſe, quin ut ab uno rege- 
retur : non regno tantum, neque dictatura, ſed princttis Nomine 
conftitutam rempublicem. Tacitus (where he is ſpeaking for and 
agami Auguſtus) An. Lib. 1. 

Virgil i in other places uſes genitor and pater for governor, 
En. I. 1 54. G. 4. 82 

Theſe words had long been uſed in that ſenſe; perhaps 


ever fince the firſt governments, which were by ſachers. It 


was a mild humane name for a goveinor and perhaps has 


2 particular propriety for a Roman governor; for pater uſed 
by way of eminence, the ſenator, or chief ſenator, and prin- 
_ ceps ſenutus, are almoſt univocal terms. To this may be ad- 


ded, that one of the moſt common inſcriptions on Auguſtus's 


| medals; is, that oi AuGusTus PaTER. Thus Horace uſes 


it of Avguſtus ; Hic ames dici pater e, princeps, Od. 1. 
2, 50. 
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Bock h). OF VIRGIL. 

The victors firſt divide the gaudy prey; 
Then to the camp their breathleſs chief convey: 
There too a ſcene of gen'ral grief appears; 6og 
There, crouds of ſlaughter'd princes claim their tears. 


Stretch'd o'er the plain their hapleſs friends they found, 
Some pale, in death, ſome gaſping on the ground. 


With copious ſlaughter all the field was dy'd, 
And ſtreams of gore run thick on ev'ry ſide. 


All knew the belt and helm divinely wrought; 615 
But mourn the fatal prize, ſo dearly bought. 


Now, dappled ſtreaks of light Aurora ſhed, 
And ruddy roſe from Tithon's ſaffron bed : 
Then fiery Phœbus, with his golden ray, 


Pour'd o'er the op'ning world a flood of day, 620 


When furious Turnus gave the loud alarms ; : 
Firſt arm d himſelf ; then call'd the koſt to arms. 
The chiefs their ſoldiers to the field excite, 


Inflame their rage, and lead them to the fight. 


On pointed ſpears, a dreadful fight! they bore 635 
The heads of both the hapleſs youths, before; 


With barb'rous joy ſurvey the bloody prize, 


And ſhout, and follow with triumphant cries.. 
The Trojans, on the left, ſuſtain the fioht 


; | From their hgh walls; the river guards the right. 620 


2. 50. And of Jupiter where too he is comp ment. "g Au- 

guſtus : | | 

Gentis humane pater atque cuftos - 

Orte Saturno ! ſibi cura magni 

Caſaris fatts data ! tu ſecundo. 
Cæſare ne, | 

Id, Od, 12. SPBNCB | 
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They line the trenches, and the tow'rs maintain 
Thick on the ramparts ſtand the penſive train, 


And know the heads too well, tho' cover'd o'er 
With ſanguine ſtains, and all deform'd with gore. 


| Now to the mother's ears the news had fled, 635 
Her ſon, her dear Euryalus, was dead : 
The vital warmth her trembling limbs forſook, 
She dropp'd the ſhuttle, and with horror {hook ; 
With hair diſhevell'd from the walls ſhe flies, 
And rends the air with agonizing cries; 640 
Breaks thro' the foremoſt troops in wild deſpair, 
Nor heeds the darts, or dangers of the war. 

And is it thus, the comfort of my only 
Thus, thus, my dear Euryalus appears ? 
And could'ſt thou fly, my child, to certain harms ! > 645 
To death (oh cruel |) from thy mother's arms? | 
So fond a mother ? nor thy purpoſe tell ? 


| Nor let me take my laſt, my Jac, farewell ? 


635. Now 10 OF mother's bars. 1 Though (fays Trapp) 


what is commonly and {trictty called the epiſode of Niſus and 


Euryalus, conciudes with their death, vet the Jamentation 


which is made by the mother of the latter, mo agreeably 
brings us back to that ſubſet; when we thought it was en- 


tirely ended. And « hether we call it a part of that epiſode, 
or the ſequel of it, is not at a. material, However that be, 
it certayily equals, if not esce „ any part of it. 

643. And is it thus.] e manner, in which Euryalus's 
mother is affected, on es ng the fatal news of her ſon's 
death, is highly moving ; but che ſpcech which ſhe breaks out 
into on tic occaſion is #1] more pathetic z the circumſtances 
of diſtreſs are all finely choſen, and expreſſed in a moſt ſtrik- 


Ing manner. What a hegivning 1s that! 


 Hunc ego te, Eurxale, aſpicio? | | 
Scaliger (ays Trapp) had reaton to he in raptures upon it; 
for there is nothing in the ou rth book itſelf more moving 
and Keese. | 


i,, 37 

A prey to dogs, alas! thy body lies, . 

And ev'ry fowl that wings the Latian ſkies ! 650 

Nor did thy mother cloſe thy eyes in death, a 

; Compoſe thy limbs, nor catch thy parting breath; 

Nor bathe thy gaping wounds, nor cleanſe the gore, 

Nor throw the rich embroider'd mantle o'er; 

The work that charm'd the cares of age away, 655 

My taſk all night, my labour all the day; a 

The robe I wove, thy abſence to ſuſtain, 

For thee, my child ;—but wove, alas! in vain. | 
Where ſhall I find thee now? what land contains 4 
Thy mangled members and thy dear remains? 6G | 
How on thy face theſe longing eyes I fed! | 
Ah! how unlike the living is the dead! = 4 


651. Nor did thy mother.) 
8 Nec te, tua funera mater 


Produxi. in the orig. | DE 
C.uatrou tranſlates this paſſage, © Nor avas it permitted me to | 
e conduct you, -H hat have I ſaid? to conduct your corpſe to | 
the tomb.“ In this interpretation he follows Donatus ; who p— 


obſerves, that the atflited mother is obliged by the violence 
ot her grief, to make this abrupt ſtop in the middle of her 
| ſpeech, Nec te—: Hic quoque aliud dictura fuit, ſays he, To ; 
this explication of Donatus, Catrou ſubjoins, that ſhe makes | 
here a correction of what ſhe had ſaid, “ Nec te produxi, I 
did not conduct you ;—what have I ſaid ? I would have ſaid 
- your dead body, immo tua funcra.” This interpretation is truly 


. | Poetical z without recurring to the uncertain explication of the 
= ward funcra, as ſome of the commentators have done. | 
. 653. Nor bathe.) Imitated from Ennius, in Creſphonte, | 
3 Neque terram injicere, neque cruenta | 
3 Conveſlire mibi corpora licuit; 


. Neque miſere lavere lacryme ſalſum ſanguinem. 
Ihe Creſphon of Ernius was in all probability the ſtory of 
. | Merope, ſo ſucceſsfully handled by Maffei in Italian, and by 
„ Þ Voltaire in French, and fo miſerably mangled by Hill ig 


| En gliſh, 
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98 THE A#NEID. Book 9, 
| For that, o'er lands and oceans have I gone ? 
Is that, the ſole fad relic of my ſon ? 


That bloody ball !—No more !—ye foes of Troy, 665 ö 


Come all, a poor abandon'd wretch deſt roy; 
Here, here, direct, in pity, ev'ry dart, 
Plant ev'ry jav'lin in this breaking heart: 

Or with thy bolts, O Jove! conclude my woe, 


And plunge me flaming to the ſhades below. 670 | 


Strike and I'll bleſs the ſtroke, that ſets me free; 

is eaſe, tis mercy, to a wretch like me! 
Her loud complaints the melting Trojans hear, 

Sigh back her fighs, and anſwer tear for tear. 


Their courage flackens ; and the frantic dame 675 7 


With her wild anguiſh damps the martial flame. 

But young Aſcanius, while his ſorrows flow, 

And his full eyes indulge the guſh of woe, 

With great Ilioneus, commands the train 

To bear the matron to her tent again. 680 
No the fhirill trumpet's dreadful voice from far, 
With piercing clangors animates the war. 

The troops ruſh on; the deaf'ning clamours riſe, 


And the long ſhouts run 0 round the nes. 


681. Now the geri 1. ] Aster this exquiſite - piece 6 oathos, 
and the damp ſtruck into the Trojans by the lamentations of 
this diſtracted mother, how are we rouſed at the fudden ſound 
of the trumpet! | OY 
At tuba terribilem ſonitum procul ere canoro 
Increpuit. 
It is to be obſerved, that the warlike action a mean "what 
may be called the regular warlike action) begins with theſe 
fine lines, 
683. The deaf ning clamours riſe.) It was cullomniry with 


the Romans to begin the engagement wit. loud ſhouts. This 
practice 
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Strait, in a ſhell, their ſhields the Volſcians threw ; 69 5 
And the cloſe cohorts march, conceal'd from view, 


To fill the trenches which the camp ſurround, 
And tug th aſpiring bulwarks to the ground. 
Where thinly rang'd appear the op'ning pow'rs, 


They fix their ſcaling engines in the tow'rs. 690 


From far the Trojans miſſive weapons throw, 
And with tough poles repel the riſing foe ; 
Thus wont, of old, th' advancing Greeks to dare, 


[4 And guard the ramparts in their ten years war. 

| } Long with huge pointed ſtones, they ſtrove in vain, 695 
| Io burſt the cov'ring of the hoſtile train, 

Pet ſtill the bands maintain the fight, below 

| ; The brazen concave, and defy the foe. 

x At length the Trojans, with a mighty ſhock, 

1 R old down a pond'rous fragment of a rock; 700 
[2 Full where the thick-embody'd ſquadron tende, 

£ Tir enormous maſs came thund'ring on their heads, 


: Broke thro? the ſhining arch, and cruſli'd the train; 


| Aud with a length of flaughter ſmok'd the plain. 


þ In this blind fight no more the foes engage, 705 
But with their darts a diſtant combat wage. 


There with a blazing pine Mezentius came, 


| And toft within the works the dreadful flame; 
| Tremendous chief !—while bold Meſſapus calls 
; To ſcale the tow'rs ; and thunders at the walls, 710 


practice was derived from the ancient Italians. Livy tells us, 
that the ſhouts of the Romans, in engaging the Carthagi- 
nians, o frightene th elephants of the enemy, that they 
turned back upon them. | 
| 685. Strait, ina jhell.) See the teſtudo deſcribed m note 

on ver. 559 B. 2 2+ | 
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THE ENEID Bock 9. 
Ye ſacred nine, inſpire me to record „„ 
What numbers fell by Turnus' ſlaught'ring ſword. 
What foes each hero plung'd to hell, declare, 

Each death diſplay, and open all the war! 


Thoſe mighty deeds which you alone can know, 719 
Repeat, ye muſes ! to the world below. . 


Full o'er the wall a turret roſe on high, 


Stage above ſtage, unrivall'd, to the ſky, 


This fort to gain, the Latians bend their care, 
Point their full ſtrength, their whole collected war, 720 | 


Vaſt fragments from above the Trojans throw, 


And through the walls their jav'lins gaul the foe, 


A blazing torch the mighty Turnus flung 


Cloſe to the ſides the flaming miſchief hung; 


Then, thund'ring thro? the planks, in fury grew, 72 5 
_ Swell'd in the wind, and round the ſtructure flew. 


With headlong ſpeed th' impriſon'd troops retire, 


Throng'd in huge heaps, before the ſpreading fire. 


While on one fide their weight incumbent lay, 
The beams all burſt, the crackling walls give way, 730 


713. What foes each hero. 
Quem quiſque virum demiſerit orco. 
This is a tranſlation of Homer's, 5 
IIoA Aeg d 198 tpous Svyas aidl mporantey. 

| Had. B. 1. ver. 3. 

Virgil ſeems to have rendered the verb po in this place, 

„ Ravay ata which in another place he rend:rs by mzſert, 

Therefore the Greek ſcholiaſts upon Homer are miſtaken, who 

interpret Tpolaney avTi Ts Tpo THS EILAP[uEVNG ETE ner 

| FuLvius URSINUS, 

715. Thoſe mighty deeds.] Catrou underſtands by mecum in- 

gentes oras ewolwite belli, Conduct me to the end of the war ; 

the whole expreſſion is drawn from Ennius, 

Quis potis ingentes oras evolvere belli? 


Annal. B. 6. 


WBW 
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The pond'rous pile comes tumbling to the ground, ; 
And all Olympus trembled at the ſound, | 
With the proud ſtructure fall the Trojan train, 
Wrapp'd in the ſmoky ruins, to the plain, 

Their ſouls cruſh'd out, the warriors bury'd lie; 7 
Or on the points of their own lances die. . 


* Sav'd from the gen'ral fate, but two remain, 
| : And ah! thoſe hapleſs two were ſav'd in vain ! 

| Unbleſs'd Helenor, moſt advanc'd in years, 
At once encompaſt by the foe appears; 30 
lim to the Lydian king, his beauteous ſlave 
\  Lycimnia bore; unfortunately brave. 
FTho' born of ſervile blood, the gen'rous boy 
In arms forbidden ſought the wars of Troy. 
1 With glory fir'd he took the dang'rous field; . 
Light was his ſword; and unadorn'd his ſhield. 
At firſt with wild ſurprize the youth deſcry'd 
[1 The gath'ring Latian troops on ev'ry ſide; 
Then (bent on death) where thick the jav'lins riſe, 


; Fierce on the cloſe embattled war he ſlies. 730 


741. His beauteous flave.] Virgil and Apollonius Rhodius 


| (whom Virgil imitates) by an odd kind of affectation attri- 
bute more bravery to the illegitimate brother (tor they have 
both introduced two brothers) than to the illegimate one. 


Carkou. 
746. Light was his ſuord.] The original is, Euſe lewis 


nudo. There is a difference to be made (ſays Catrou) between 
| thoſe troops which were armed with a buckler and javelin, 
and thoſe which were only armed with a ſword. Virgil ſays 
| above, ſpeaking of a ſquadron of horſe, tercentum ſcutati 
omnes: this was for diſtintion-lake. Helenor was a loldier 
| lightly armed, levis, and had no weapon beſides his word; 


for the word udo is here to be underſtood ſolos. It is true 
that he wore a round buckler, called parma, but he did not 


make uſe either of arrows or a lance. 


42 


So the ſtern ſavage, whom the train ſurrounds 


THE TNEID 


Book q, 


Of ſhouting hunters, ſteeds, and op'ning hounds, 


On death determin'd, and devoid of fears, 
Springs forth undaunted on a grove of ſpears. 


But ſwifter Lycus urg'd his rapid way, 


_ Tho? jav'lins hifs, and ſwords around him play; 


Flies to the. walls and battlements again, 


Leaps high, and reaches at his friends in vain. 
For cloſe behind the furious Turnus flew : 
Fool! couldft thou hope to *ſcape hegen I purſae, 
Tho? ſwifter than the wind? (aloud he cries) 
Then by the foot he ſeiz'd his trembling prize „ 


And, as he hung aloft in dire diſmay, 


Tugg'd him with half the ſhatter'd wall away. 
So Jove's imperial bird, thro? fields of air, 
Snatches the ſnowy ſwan or quiv'ring hare : 

So the grim prowling wolf, amidſt her play, 
| Leaps on the lamb, and rends the tender prey; 
Wild roams the bleating mother round the plain, 
Seeks, and laments her ſlaughter'd child in vain. 
Now with loud ſhouts they rend the tortur'd air, 
Fill the deep trench, and lay the bulwarks bare, 
Some load with hoſtile fires their vengeful hands, 
And at the turrets toſs the blazing brands. 


As to the gates the bold Lucetius came, 


765. So Fowe's.)J Helenor is compared to a tiger, or 5B 
leopard, who makes his way thro' the weapons of the hun- 
ters: Lycus is compared to an hare, or a lamb. The'e com- 
pariſons are proportioned to the bravery of the 
_ cowardice of the other, | 


— 77 
Tow'r'd in the front, and ſhook the waving flame; 
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„ OF VIRGTL; 
The great Ilioneus with vigour threw 
A rocky fragment, and the warrior flew. 


Young Liper's certain ſpear, Emathion Iped 3: 


Aſylas' ſhaft laid Chorinzvs dead. 780. 


Ortygius bleeds by Cæneus' fatal feel, 


But by great Turnus' hand the victor fell; 
Clonius with him, and Dioxippus falls, 


And hapleſs Idas, while he guards the walls, 
Sagar, the next, with Þ 
And Capys ftretch'd Privernus on the plain ; 


Firſt ſhghtly wounded by Themilla's dart; 


romulus was flain 785 


(T7 he ſhield thrown by) to mitigate the ſmart, 


His hand the warrior to the wound apply'd ; 
Swift flew the ſecond dart, and na1!'d it to his fide: 790 
Its fatal courſe thro? all his vitals held; 25 


And the pale corpſe lay panting on the field. 


All-bright in arms, the ſon of Arcens ſtood, 
Bred in the grove of Mars the warrior god; 
From where Palicus' loaded altars flame, 

In gold and purple gay, the blooming hero came. 
Mezentius mark'd him, as he tow'r'd on high 3 


Then ſeiz'd a ſling, and laid the jav'lin by; 


795 


795. Palicus loaded altars.] Palicus, or rather the Palici, 
were two brothers, whom the Sicilians ranked among the 
gods; they were the ſons of Jupiter and Thalia, one of the 
daughters of Vulcan; or rather of Vulcan himſelf, and the 
nympth Etna. Theſe Palici gave oracles, and were re- 
puted, in doubtful matters, to have the power of diitingniſh- 
mg between the man who ſpoke truth, and the impoſtor. 
They were very tavourable to the Sicihans during a famine, 


and ever aſterwards their altars were loaded with gifts. Ma- 


crobius relates the hiſtory of the Palici at large, Saturn. B. 5. 
C. 19. 1 | | | 
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Thrice whirl'q around, the whiſtling bullet threw ; 
The glowing metal melted as it flew; 806 


Thro' both his temples cut its dreadful way; 


And, roll'd in duſt, the beauteous warrior lay. 


Then firſt in fight tae young Aſcanius bore 
His bow ; employed on beaſts alone betore. 


. N 8 ; : | | N : | : @ : 
do 3. Then firſt in fight.) What Mr. Segrais has obſerve 
concerning the age of Aſcanius, does not ieem to be ſatiſ— 


factory. Trapp hae, I think, adjuſted the matter, whoſe | 


words I ſhall tranſcribe. | | | 

If the AEneis takes up no more than a year, how could 
Aſcanius, who was a child carry'd in Venus's arms in the 
firſt hook, be fo wiſe a counſellor, and fo conſiderable a war- 


rior, in the ninth ? Mr. Segrais anſwers the objection at large, 


in his laſt remark upon this book; and tho“ what he ſays 
may be defended, yer I am not wholly of his opinion. He 
makes Aſcanius betwixt thirteen and fourteen years of age, 


when he was at Carthage. But ſure ſuch an one muſt be too 


big a boy, and too near a man, to be carry'd to bed in arms, 
as this prince was by Venus; or kits'd and dandled upon a la- 


dy's lap, as Cupid in his ſhape was by Dido. Nor is there any 


neceſſity of allowing him fo many years at that time, It was 


ſeven yeas, ſays Mr. Segrais, ſince the deſtruction of Troy 


and then he was big enough to walk by his father's fide: this, 
continues he, cannot be ſaid of a child in a cradle, True; but it 
may be {aid of a child of two years old: however, we will allow 


him three; ſo that at Carthage, he ſhall be ten; and in Italy, 
between ten and eleven, The careſſes of Dido may well enough 
agree with that age; nor is there any thing in the idea, at all 


incongi uous, or unnatural. Venus's carrying him in her arms, 


and laying him aſleep, was upon an extraordinary occaſion. 
At the ſame age, he might very well be confiderable enough 


to be inform'd of the ſtate of things by his father: 
Aſcanio ferat hec „ 1 
And ſtrong and bold enough to ride a hunting: 
At puer Ajcanius, mediis in vallibus, acri 
Gaudet Equo.— SE 


And here in Italy, he may be ſuppoſed (as an extraordinary 
perſon, and the fon of a demigod) to have diſcretion enough, 
to diſcourſe, as he does, upon the expedition of Nulus and 

M ond jd io Ss RS Euryalus ; 


5 
d 
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inis vengeful ſhafts a royal victim found, 8056 


] And ſtretch'd the bold Numanus on the ground. 
Not long before the haughty chief had led 


Brave Turnus' ſiſter to his bridal bed: 
3 Now, of his high alliance vain and proud, 


* 6 


— eee 


q He ſtalks before the troops, and vaunts aloud : 810 
What ſhame, ye Phrygians, ye twice-vanquiſnh'd train, 
© To lie beleaguer'd in your walls again! 


All pale and trembling, in yon tow'rs to wait! 


$ 


That riſe, ye cowards, between you and fate 
| Brave chiefs ! bold heroes theſe! —who come ſo far 815 5 


To gain their brides by violence and war! 


From Troy what god, what madneſs, call'd you o'er, 
Io fall and periſh on a foreign ſhore ? 
7 ar other foes than Atreus' ſons 1 ; 
No crafty talking Ithacus is here. 


8260 
We plunge our infants in the hard'ning ſtreams, 


4 And ſeaſon in the froſt their tender limbs. | 

z Our boys the foreſt range, and lead the courſe, 
hend the tough bow, and break the prancing horſe. 
1 Long thirſt, long hunger, our bold youths can bear»8 25 

| Plow, fight, or ſhake embattled towns with war, 


Fupalue; and firength and ſkill enough to draw a bow, and 
| Kill a man: the thing is poſſible; for the reſt, it ought to be 
extraordinar y, and was intended to be ſo. 


813. In you of.] Mori pretendere muros. Hence Mil- 


P. ton” $ expreſſion, which is a plain Latiniim, 


Leſt that too heav'nly form pretended | 
To hellith talſhood, ſnare them. Par. L. 10. 872. 


| $21. Plunge our infants.) Ile applies a cuſtom of the ancient 


Germans and Ganls to the firſt inhabitants of Italy, But in- 


| deed moſt uncivilized nations have this cuſtom, probably 3p 


healthy one, 
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We live in ſteel; in arms our hinds appear; 


And the turn'd jav'lin goads the lab'ring fteer. 


Nor flags our gen'rous warmth, by years declin'd ; 


Still flames the noble ardour of the mind. 
Ev'n the grave fire with martial vigour glows, 
And cruſhes with the caſque his hoary brows. 
All, all, engag'd alike in warlike toils, 


Subſiſt on rapine, and divide the ſpoils. 
While you, the fugitives, the dregs of Troy, 


Your hours in pleaſures, and the dance employ : 


Warm purple robes defend (ye daſtard bands!) 


| Your heartleſs breaſts and unperforming hands. 
Your female ſouls the manly form diſgrace—. 
Hence then, ye women, to your native place — 
Hence to your Phrygian Dindymus away! 


With eunuchs there on pipes and timbrels play! 


Gothe great mother's rites attend you there 


But leave to men the bus'neſs of the war. 


830 


B35 


849 


Thus while he ſpoke in ſcornful firains, no more 845 


The young Aſcanius the proud boaſter bore. 
He fits an arrow to the well-ſtrung bow; 
But firſt to Jove addreſs'd his ſolemn vow: 


837. Warm purple robes.) Homer originally RIF ule of 
this kind of ſcoff, Iliad . and Odyſſ. 9. Milton has put it 


likewiſe into the mouth of Satan, where he is ſpeaking agunt 


Abdiel, and his party: 
I fee that moſt thro' floth had rather ſerve, | 
Miniſt'ring ſpirits, train'd up in feaſt and ſong : 
Such halt thou arm'd, the minſts eliy of heaven. 


P. L. B. 6. 165. 
847. He fits an arrow.) Diverſaque brachia ducens, in 5 
the original, very aptly and elegantly eee the diſpoſi- 


tion of both arms in dr awing a bow, 
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1 My bold attempt, almighty ſire, ſucceed; 1 


A milk-xhite heifer at thy ſhrine ſhall bleed ; 850 
- 7 Majeſtic ſhall he ſtalk, and paw the ground, 95 
Puſh with his gilded horns, and ſpurn the ſands around. 


He ſaid— and, to the left, the ſire on high 


| : Roll d the big thunder thro' an azure ſy. 

At once his twanging bow Aſcanius drew, 85 
And, hifling fierce, the feather'd arrow flew 
Nor flew the winged wrathful ſhaft in vain, _ 
N F But pierc'd his head, and ſtung him to the brain. 
Go and once more a valiant race defy ! 

Thus the twice-vanguiſh'd Phryg1ans, thus reply. 369 
No more he ſaid ;—loud ſhouts and clamours riſe ; 

4 And tranſport lifts the Trejans to the ſkies, 


5 


High on a cloud, inthron'd in open air, 


Fg Apollo ſat, and thence ſurvey'd the war. | 
Ihen to the conqu'ring royal boy he cries;3 _ 865 
© Rite, glorious youth; in valour ever riſe; 

; | Riſe thus in time to heav'n's ſupreme abodes, 

The ton, and father, of a race of gods! 


Who, great in arms, victorious by their ſwords, 


Shall rule mankind, the world's majeſtic lords! 870 


70 
859. Go and once more.] | 


1 Trajicit. I, verbis virtutem illude ſuperbis. 


It is remarkable, that we have here a very fair monkifh 


2; rhyme, A learned critic thinks Virgil deſigned it, as proper 


for the mouth of a boy. But I am rather apt to imagine, that 
the poet overlook'd it. 


868. The ſon, and father.) The gods, from whom Aſca- 


nius was deſcended, were Jupiter the tather of Dardanus, anc 
F Venus the mother of Aincas : the gods, to whom he was, as 


it were, to give birth, were Romulus, Julius Czfar, and 
" Auguſtus. Dis genite, & geniture Deos, is happily conciſe. 


369. M bo, great in whe Virgil (lays Catrou) takes all 
oppor- 


48 THE ENEID Bock g. 
Go - mount from fame to fame, auſpicious boy; 
Proceed, and ſcorn the narrow bounds of Troy! 

He faid ; then down th' etherial road he flies 
With rapid ſpeed, and cleaves the liquid ſkies ; 
Aſſumes old Butes' figure and attire, 87 

| Anchiſes? long-try'd friend and faithful *ſquire | 

In fields of old; and now the chief of Troy 
Had truſted to his care the royal boy. | 
Like this ſage guardian to the youth he came; z 
His voice, his viſage, and his arms the ſame; 888 

Then to the victor boy aloud he cries; © 

Enough, young warrior Let it now ſuffice 
That unreveng'd the great Numanus dies: 
Apollo, pleas'd thy firſt attempts to crown, 

| Gives to thy bow the glories of his own : 

" Now tempt no more the dangers of the war, 
Too daring youth—he ſaid ; and paſt in air, 
ne. Paſt in a moment from his wond'ring eye; 
8 And the looſe ſhape diſſolv'd into the ſcy. PR 

| —__ The ſounding ſhafts the leaders heard, o'er-ay,%d 890 

With the loud quiver, and confeſt the god - 

Then urge the fiery vouth, no more to dare, 

Since great Apollo's voice forbad the war. 

While, prodigal of life, to fight they fly, 
All nobly fixt, to conquer or to die; 895 


WU} 


opportunities of flattering Auguſtus, He makes Apollo pre- 
diet, even in the time of Aſcanius, the happineſs which the 
world was to enjoy under this empercr ; that he was to put an 
end to war throug out the world, and ſhvt the temple of Janus. 

How ſublime are thoſe expreſſions of the Pſalmiſt on the like 
ſubje&! He maketh wars to ceaſe thro” all the world; he 
breaketh the bow, and knappeth the ſpear aſunder, and burn- 
eth the chariots in the fire,” Pialn xvi. ver. 9. 
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| Book 9. QOF-V1RGIL-- 49 
z Stones, fpcars, and jav'lins, irom the works they lung; 
From tow'r to tow'r the ſhouts and clamours rung; 
Helms claſh with helms, the rattling ſhields reſound; þ 
Thick fly the darts, and cover all the ground; 899 
While loud the battle roars, and thunders all around: J 
| Thick, as from weſtern ciouds, all charg'd with rain, 
Fours the black ſtorm, and ſmokes along the plain; 
Thick as the gather'd hail, tempeſtuous, flies. 
| O'er the wide main, and rattles down the ſkies, | 
3 When all the frowning heav'ns are blacken'd o'er; 905 
When Jove diſcharges all his wrathful ſtore, 
f And, deep from ev'ry cloud, the burſting thunders roar! J 

Pand'rus and Bitias at the portal ſtood, 
Tw O giant brethren, born in Ida's wood ; 

[ From great Alcanor and Hiera ſprung, 
The champions roſe conſpicious o'er the throng. 
x The mighty champions, of prodigious frame, 
| 1 Tow'r'd like the groves and mountai: nswhence they came. 
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$96. And jaw'lins.) By amenta we are to underſtand 
| 1 thongs, which were ty'd to a kind of javelin, and by which 
they were darted, and, as it were, flung ont of the ſoldier's 
hand. Jfagque (days De la Cerda) ut funde dicebantur ter- 
| ri, ita amenta. Catrou renders amenta, darts fia d to long 
*firaps or thongs. | 

9056. When Fove diſcharges.) A noble i image is here re- 
preſented of the Fupiter fluwius diſpenſing ſtorms and tem- 


peſts. This is wry loſt, or rather ee in Dryden's 
bantlation: 


Or patt'rir 8 hail comes pouring o'er the main, 
When Jupiter deſcends in harden'd rain 

” Or bellowing clouds burſt with a ſtormy ſound, 
And with an armed winter ſtrew the ground. 


903. Pand'rus and Bitias.] Macrobius tells us, that this 


paflage is taken from me: i 5th book of Ennius s annals, Vir- 
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gil 
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50 FV Book 9. 
Their prince, when parting from the Tuſcan ſtate, 
Appointed theſe, the guardians of the gate. 915 | 
Proud of their ſtrength, the daring he heroes throw | 
Th' enormous folds wide-open to the foe. 
Within, all-bright in arms, on either hand 
Before the tow'rs the haughty warriors ſtand : 
On their bright helms ſat Horror plum'd; on high 920 | 
Their nodding creſts float dreadful in the * 
So where the fields fair Atheſis divides, 
Or Po tumultuous rolls his ſwelling tides, 
With heads unſnorn, two mighty oaks appear, 
Wave to the winds, and nod ſublime in air! 925 
"wig the foes an open entrance ſpy, 1 
The war breaks in; but ſoon their leaders fly, 
Repell'd by hoſts; or in the portal die. 
Quercens, Equicolus all- bright in ſteel, | 
Hemon and daring Tmarus, fled, or fell. 930 
To dire extremes the riſing rage proceeds; 5 
The laughter wells, and the fierce battle bleeds. 
No more impriſon'd i in their walls they wait; 
All Troy at once came pouring to the gate : 


1 


gil (fays Fulvius Urſinus) has here, according to cuſtom, ex. 
prets'd Homer's ideas, in the words of Ennius. The paſiage 
of Eunius is loſt. 

922. So where the fields. ] Imitated from the 11th book of 
the Thad. Dryden's two laſt lines of this compariſon, are, to 
the laſt degree, mean and ridiculous. 


And overpreſs'd with nature's heavy load, 
Dance at the whiſtling winds, and at each other nod, 


This i is ſome! hing i in the taſte of a Pierrot dance. 


922. Fair Atbeſis.] This is now called the river Adige; 
which riſes in the T irol, and diſcharges itlelf into the Adria- 
tic ſea. 
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Beek 9. F VIRGII. 5 1 
Now, fluſh'd with blood, in bold excurſion far 935 
Ruſh the ſtern bands, and mix in cloſer war. 

But in a diſtant quarter long engag' d, 
Amidſt the foes the Daunian hero rag'd : 
When to the prince a meſſenger relates, 
That Troy had open'd wide her maſſy gates; 940 
And, heaps on heaps the late impriſon'd train 
Broke forth, and ſtretch'd the ſlaughter o'er the plain. 


7 This heard, with fury ſparkling in his eyes, 


Fierce to engage the giant chiefs he flies. | 
Firſt, by his lance, Antiphates lay dead, 9 | 
Sarpedon's off-ſpring by a Theban bed ; | 


The whizzing lance, with all his force addreſs'd, 


Transfixt the foe, and panted in his breaſt : | 
Warm'd in the lungs the heaving jav'lin ftood : 
Wide gapes the wound, and pours a purple flood. 958 
Now Erymanthus, now brave Merops fell; 

Then ſunk Aphydnus to the ſhades of hell. 

Next, while he threats revenge with fiery eyes, 
Beneath the chief the mighty Bitias dies : 

No vulgar lance the valiant victor toſt "1 8 
(In that huge bulk a vulgar lance was loſt) ; 

A ſtrong, vaſt, weighty ſpear, the hero threw, 
A ſpear that roar'd like thunder as it flew. 
Not two bull-hides, within the buckler roll'd, 
Nor double pond'rous plates, and ſcales of gold, 960 


958. A ſpear that roar'd.]J Catrou renders phalarica, per- 
tuiſane, a kind of halberd. Servius tells us, it is a vaſt dart, 
with a turned handle; its iron is a cubit long, above which 
is a Kind of ball plated with lead; this ſometimes is wrapp'd 
round with pitch and ys for firing buildings, &c. With 

5 2 | this 


52 THE FNEID Book 9. 
Th' impetuuus weapon, wing'd with death, could ſtay; 
But ftretch'd in duſt the giant warrior lay : 

As the huge champion falls, the fields refound, 
And his broad buckler thunders on the ground. 

So from the Baian mole, whoſe ſtructures riſe 965 
High o'er the flood, a maſſy fragment flies; 


this dart they us'd to fight from a fort of turrets called phe- 
iz. Hence, in the circus, the diviſions between the eur? 
and the mete, are called /alæ; becaſe turrets were there 


erectcd, from whence they tought with this weapon, Ju- 


vena] ſays, | | 
Confulit ante phalas, delphinorumque columnas. 
Hence haſta phalarica, as hafla murali-. It is plain ſrom 


Lucan, that the p/a/arica was thrown by flings, or ſome - 


machine: 5 | 

Hunc aut lortilibus vibrata phalarica nerwis 

Obruat.————,n . | 
Livy thus deſcribes this weapon. FALARICA erat Saguntinis 
miſſile telum, haftilt oblongo, & cetera tereti, preterquam a 
extremum, unde ferrum extabat: id, ficut in pilo, quadraiun : 
fu f circumligabant, linebantque pice: ferrum autem jus in 
longum habebat pedes, et cum armis transfigere corpus poſit.” 
Decad 3. Lib. 1. It does not appear that Turnus threw th:s 


weapon with his hand. It is ſaid—Phalarica vENI T. The 


remark of Servius is therefore groundlefe, who ſays, that 
Virgil meant to extol the ſtrength of Turnus, and repreſents 
kim throwing it from his hand. . | | 
96 5. So from the Baicn mole.) Now called Caftella di Rain, 

in the Terra Lawvora. It was the place the Romans choſe for 
their winter retreat; and which they frequented upon ac— 
count of its warm baths. Some few ruins of the beautiful 
villas that once covered this delightful] coaſt, ſtill remain: 
and nothing can give one an higher idea of the prodigious ex- 
| pence and magnificence of the Romans in their private build: 
ings, than the manner in which ſome of theſe were lituated. 


It appears from a letter of Pliny, Book 9. and from ſeveral 


other paſſages of the claſſic writers, that they actually pro- 
jected into the ſea; being erected upon vai! piles ſunk for 
iat purpoſe, Virgil draws a beautiful fimile from this 
N Ss | cuſtom, 
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The mals, by Jove, o'er huge Typhœus ſpread; 


Starts, turns, and bellows on his fiery bed. 97 


Book $. OF VIRGTL. | aq. 


The rapid rolling pile all-headlong ſweeps, 
With one vaſt length of ruin, to the deeps ; 
Thick boil the billows ; and on ev'ry fide, 


Work the dark ſands, and blacken all the tide : 97s 


The trembling ſhores of Prochyta reſound, 
And burning Arime ſhakes wide round ; 


The giant hears the peal ; and, ſeiz'd with dread, 


cuſtom, where he compares the maſſy ſpear which Turnus 


let fly at Bitias, to one of thoſe enormous piles thrown into 
the Baian ſea, MELMOTH's n9tes te his elegant tranflaticn 


of Pliny's epiſtles, p. 510. 
971. The ſhores of Prochyta reſound. ] Proct "ta alla tremit 


is heul enough to be underſtood. Alta couid not be uſed 
as an epithet for that iſland; becauſe it is ail one flat: and to 
underſtand it of its trembling deeply, or to us loundations, | 


is ſcarce a true Virgilian way of ſreaking. 


Perhaps there was a fharos, or high | ght- houſe on that 


and formerly; ; and the ifland felt mi gat be called 5e 
from its pharos appearing at ſuch an height, and ſhewing it At 
a great diſtance. The tame epithet is uſe! by Auſonid is, in 
p aking of a ve ale near the Wloſelle; who adds five or fx 
lines to tell his reader, that he calls that vale hig on account 
of the pharos ſtanding upon it. | | 

Tho" 1 don't know any writer, that mentions the little 
iſland of Prochyta's having ever had a fhros on it, tis cer- 
tain, at leaſt that hui were common in that part of the 
Tyirhene ſea. | 

Pliny, Nat. Hiſt. J. 26. c. 12. ſpeaks of a very conſiderable 
one at Puzzuoli: Statius Sylv. lib. 3. 5. 10. of another in 
the iſland of Capreæ, which fell down a few days before the 
death of Tiberius, Sueton. in Tiber. c. 74, And Seneca {avs 


there were ſever al deſtroyed thereabouts a few days after: 


Voflavit ignis colles, per ques elucebat. Erofit quondam altif- 


feos vertices, ſolatia RaVigantium ac ſpeculas ad humilem 


areaam deduxit, lib. 14. oo. 92. SPRUCE: 
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54 : 2 ay E ANEID Book q. 
Now Mars himfe*f infpi uſpires the Latian band, 
Warms ev'ry Bent, and ſtrengthens ev'ry hand; 
And, while he turns their trembling ſoes to fight, 
The kindling legions gather to the fight ; 
Danger nor death. their furious courſe controuls, 980 
And all the god came ruſhing on their fouls ! 

His brother fain when Pandarus beheld, 
And faw the changing fortune of the field, 
He ſets his ample ſhoulders to the weight, 


And turns th' enormous hinges of the gate; 985 


But left, unmindful, as the folds he clos'd, 

A croud of friends to certain death expos'd; 

And, with himſelf, includes the trembling train 

Of troops, who ruſh'd tumultuous from the plain. 
Fool! not to fee the dreadful Turnus there, 999 
Mix'd with the crouds amidſt the flying war; 

Rut in the vralls the furious chief to hold, 

Inke jome ſterce tyger midſt the trembling fold! 


993. Lite anne fierce Hger.] This puts me in mind if I 
dine conce:vcd in the genuine ſpirit of the antients, wer? 
Speuſer repreſents the pode looking on MUTABILI TY wich 
furprize, 

Like a“ fort of ſteers, | 
'PMongft whom tome beaſt of ſtiange and foreign race 
Unwares is chanc'd, far ſtraying from * hep 

Fa. Qu. B. 7. C. 6. St. 28. 

994. Loud claſb.] This is prodigioutly e one would 

have thought that as he was ſhut in iingle among his enemics, 

his courage ſhould, at firſt at leaſt, have tailed him : Sut in- 
ſtead of that, 

Contiaus 516 Va "Op oculis effuiſit, & arma 

Horrendum fonuere, &c. 

I cannot help oblerving, that the ſpirit of the original 1s 

fully kept up by the tranſlator, 

* 4 herd, If 
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Loud claſh his arms; and, as he tow'rs on high, 
Flath the keen flames from his tremendous eye; 993 
Nods his proud creſt, and formidably plays; 
And from his ſhield the ſtreamy lightnings blaze. 
Too i0on, with dire ſurprize, the Trojans know 
The dreadful front of their victorious foe, 
Strait fir'd with yengeance for Eis brother ſlain, 1000 
Springs forth fierce Pandarus, and thus began: 
Behold the T'rojan camp, a fatal ſcene ! 


No bridal palace of the Latian queen, 


No native Ardea, prince, you here deſcry, 


But hoſtile walls; and 'tis in vain to fly. 1005 


In that vaſt bulk if any foul reſide, 


Come, try thy might (the prince ſedate reply d); 


Go, and old Priam's trembling ſpirit tell, 
A new Achilles plung'd thy foul to hell. 

Then, firſt, his knotted ſpear the Trojan threw ; 1010 
Rough with the bark the pond'rous weapon flew 2 Rs 
But mighty J uno caus'd it far to glance, | 
And in the portal ſixt the quiv'riag larce. 

But hope not thou to *ſcape this word of mine, 
Aim'd by a ſurer, ſtronger hand than thine, 1015 
The hero cry'd — Then flies againſt the foe 
With the briglit blade; and riſes to the blow; 


If it he objected, that this, with what fol lows, i is more noble 
than probable z we mult confider, firſt, that it is allowable 10 
paint bigger than the life: Secondly, that this hero, in his 
amazing explots, is affiſted by a divine power. 


Fund Vires animumque miuiſtrat. | TE APP, 
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56 THE.ANEFD:--- Book . 
Sudden the {ord tempeſtuous cleaves in twain 

His cheeks, and finks deep-bury'd in the brain. 
Diſtain'd with blood, his cleſhing arnis reſound, 102e 
And, as he fell, he ſhook the purpled g ground! 
There, as the mighty bulk lay ſtretch'd along, 

In equal ſhares the parted viſage hung. 

Pale with new horror at the dreadſul ſight, 

On ev'ry ſide the Trojans urge their flight. 102 
Then had the victor broke the barriers down, 


Wy 


And call'd his ſocial troops to ſtorm the town, 

That day had ſeen their warlike labours o'er ; 

And ruin'd Troy had been a name no more. 

But the mad chief with boundleſs ſlaughter glows, 1030 
And rage inſatiate drives him on the foes, 

_ Firſt, valiant Phalaris; next, Gyges fell; 

Peep thro? his knee he drove the pointed ſteel. 

Then from the dead the reekin darts he drew, 


And in their backs tranfix'd the flying crew. 1035 


Nev ſtrength, new courage, Juno { Kill Capply'd; 
And now brave Halys and great Phegeus dy'd: 
Alcander, Prytanis, Noemon fall, 

Wich warlike Halius, on th embattled wall, 


1019. Hit cheeks] hs 8 molas. S-rvius obſerves, there 


is 4 fathos produced by the epithet . Patbos ex etate 


_ movit. 


1038. Alcander, Pry tanis} | | 
Alcandrumgae, Haliumque, Worms, Prytamimgue.. 

This is an echo te Homer's line, Iliad B. 5. 

— Aanxardpord, Aatorre, Nonworere, ILT IE. 
By which it appears, ay Servius, that theſe names are not 
real, and taken from hiſtory, but introduced ae to fill up 

the poem, adornatum foematis. | 

1044. At one jufl firoxe.] | 
Cam galea longe jacuit caput. 
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Book 9. OF VIAL: 57 
High on the works engag'd in other fight= 1040 
Next flew his flaming faulchion to the right, 8 
And ſtruck bold Lynceus as he call'd around 

For aid, and brav'd him on the lofty mound. 

At one juſt ſtroke his head and helmet fly | 
Before the ſword, and far at diſtance lie, 1045 
Then kerce, on Amycus the warrior came, 

Whoſe fatal arrow pierc'd the ſavage game; 

Who dipp'd th' envenom'd ſteel with matchleſs art, 

And double arm'd with death the pointed dart. 

Next Clytius fell, tho” ſprung of race divine; 105 
oft Cretheus laſt, the darling of the nine; | 
Well was he ſkill'd, in ſacred ftrains to ſing, 

Tune the ſweet lyre, and ſweep the trembli ling t 

4 Arms, and the toils of heroes, to recite, | 
| Theplunging furious ſteeds, and thunder of thefight. 1095 
Now heard the chiefs, who led the Trojan band, 
What numbers fell by Turnus“ conqu'ring hand; 


To expr ef he quickneſs ol this RR Virgil makes uſe ok 


the preterperfect tenſe, jacuit. SERVIUS, 
2054+ Arms, and the toils.] Virgil hints, that this poet and 
muſician did not employ his art in celebra: ing low and illiberal 
ſub jects, but thoie of an important and noble nature. | 
DonaTus. 
Upon this account we are more e for his death. _ 
This puts me in mind of the following fine * in 
K Clover. s Leonidas: 
„Him Dithyrambus loy' d, a ſacred bard, 
Rever d for juſtice, for bie verſe renown'd, 
Which fung the deeds of heroes, thoſe who fell, 
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Or thoſe who conquer'd, in their country's cauſe. 
. Th' inraptur'd foul inflaming with the thirſt 
3 Of glory won by virtue — His high ſtrain 
8 The muſes favour'd from their neigh” ring groves, 
3 And bleſs” d with heav 'nly melody bis ya e. 5 
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58 TRE ANEFTD Book 9. 
Fierce they advance; when ſoon appear in ſight. 

The flaught'ring hero, and their troops in flight. 

And where? (great Mneſtheus rais'd his voice on high) 
Where, to what other ramparts would you fly? 1061 
Shall one, and he inclos'd within your wall, 

One raſh, impriſon'd warrior vanquiſh all ? 

With rage reſiſtleſs, half an hoſt deſtroy; 


And open ev ry bleeding vein of Troy? 106 5 


Calm you look on, and ſee the furious foe 

Plun ze crouds of heroes to the ſhades below : 

Still ſhall your king, ye baſe abandon'd train, 

| Your country, and your gods, demand your aid in vain ? 
Rous'd by theſe words, they rally from afar, 1070 
Breathing revenge, and gath'ring to the war : 
The Paunian chief ſhrinks backward from the foes, 
Where round the works the mighty river flows : 

The Trojans ſhout; and, with new tranſport fir'd, 


Ruſh on embody'd, as the prince retir'd. 107 Þ 


As when with tilted ſpears the clam'rous train 
Invade the brindled monarch of the plain, 
The lordly ſavage from the ſhouting foe 
Retires, majeſtically ſtern, and ſlow. IH 
Tho! fingly impotent the croud to dare, 1089 
| Repel, or ſtand their whole collected war; - 
Grim he looks back; he rolls his glaring eye; 
Deſpairs to conquer; and diſdains to fly. 
No more from Theſpia ſhall his ſeet aſcend | 
The ſhady ſtep of Helicon. Book 41 v. 273. 

If on its firit publication Leonidas was perhaps too bighly 

commended, yet certainly at preſent it is not regarded ſuitably 


to its merits; which are, elegance, perſpicuity, learning, 
| heal Et And kmplicity of Celign, ee, Js 
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So Turnus paus'd ; and by degrees retir'd ; 1 
While ſhame, diſdain, and rage, the hero fir'd. 1085 
vet twice, ev'n then, he flew amid the train, 1 
And twice he chas'd them o'er their walls again. 

But now from all the camp their forces ran 


Full on the chief; an army on a man! 
| | Nor longer heay'n's great empreſs from on high 1099 


Dares with new firength th' exhauſted prince upply :. 
For winged Iris from the realms above 


Brought the ſevere decree of angry Jove, 


That bad, with threats, th' imperial queen recal 


Her favour'd hero from the Trojan wall. 1095 


| Now his tir'd arm refus'd the ſword to wield ; 


Now flew the darts, and planted all his ſhield. 
The ſtones now rattle ; now the jav'lins fing, 
Indent his arms, and on his helmet ring. 


1034. So hater | The retreat of Tan is ; noble + : tho? 
attacked by the whole army of the Trojans, he doth not fly, 


but moves off by degrees; and ſtill keeps up his courage, till 
he perceives himſelf deſerted by Juno. 

1098. The flenes.) The whole deſcription is copied from 
Homer, Ilied 16. See Pope's Note in loc. Ennius has a | paſiage 


like this «lib. Ann. 15. 


| Undique conveniunt, wah at imber, tela be 2 
Confligunt parmam; tinnit haflilibus umbo 
7 A rato ſonitu gale: ſed nec pote quiſquam 
Unique nitendo corpus diſcer/ ere ferro.” | 
Semper abundantes haflas frangitque quatitque x 
| Totum ſuder habet corpus, multumque Iaborat ; ; 
Nec reſpirandi fit copia prepete ferro : | 


Hiri tela manu facientes Joliciabant. 


Taſſo imitates it, B. . Ep” 
Meantime the ſoldan in this luteſt charge, 
Had done as much as human force was able: 
All ſweat and blood appear'd his members large, 
His breath was Mort, his courage wax'd unable; 3 
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66% THE RN 15 Book 9. 


A thouſand weapons round his temples lay, 1100 


Thick and more thick the ſoes their lances ſped, 


The ſweat deſcends from all his trembling limbs. 1105 ; 


He plung'd at laſt, undaunted, in the tide. _. 
The facred river, for the welcome load, 
Spreads his wide arms, and wafts him doyn the flood : 


5 Cleans'd from the horrid ſtains of laughter, blood, and 


The tranſlator ſeems not to have done juſtice to the origi- 
ral which is as follows. 


Such a paſſage as this, and many that might be mentioned 
that vulgar criticiſm, that the Italian language wants 8 


| ne mages, 


And ſtrike the honours of his creſt away. 


With mighty Mneſtheus thund'ring at their head. 
Pale, breathleſs, faint, and black with duſt, in ſtreams 


Arm'd as he was (thus preſs'd on ev'ry fide), 


The hero to his hoſt the ſurges bear, 1110 


war. 


His arm grew wenk to | bout his michty targe, 
His hand to rule his heavy {word unable: 
Which bruis'd, not cut, fo blunted was the blade, 
It io the uſe for which a ſword was made. 
FArRFAX. 


Fatto intanto ha il Soldan ciò che & conceſſo 
Far' a terrena forza: hor più non puote, 
Tutto e ſangue, e ſudore, e un grave, e ſpeſſo 
Anhelar gli ange il petto, e i fanchi ſcote. 
Langue ſotto 10 ſcudo il braccio opprelio, _ 
Gira la deſtra il ferro in pigre rote, 
Spezza, e non taglia, e divenendo ottuſo 
Ferduto il brando homai di brando ba Þ uſo. 


both from Taflo, Ariofto, and Dante, are ſufficient to confute 


aneh ſtrength, and is unfit to be uſed In IIa zelt and 
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VIRGILs ENEIPD. 


ARGUMENT. | hl 


e calls a council of Fg pods, pony forbids them. 1% 

engage in either party. At the return of Aneas there 
is a bloody battle. Turnus kills Pallas: Aneas, Lau. 
ſus and Mezentins, Mezentius is deſcribed as an 
atheiſt; Lauſus as a pious and virtuous youth, The | 
different actions and death of theſe ibo are the Jab 
Ja -£ a noble ee. 5 
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Voung Pallas; who had juſt killed Haleſus, one of the princi. 


"LF" 
VIRGIL's ANEID. 


KNOW wide unfold th' eternal gates of Jove: 

3 etherial king convenes the pow'rs above, 
Beneath his eye, both hoſts, in full ſurvey, 

The ſpacious world, and vaſt creation lay ; 


T hoſe who have carefully peruſed theſe laſt books of the 
ZEneid cannot doubt of the valour of ZEneas : for in theſe, the 


poet omits nothing that belongs to the wiſdom of a great gene- 
ral, or the courage of a brave ſoldier, to make the character 


of his hero complete, I have already remarked, how much 


theſe matters, tho' ſimilar in general, are nevertheleſs different 


in the detail. For tho” theſe three hooks contain in general 
only combats, yet how different are theſe combats the one {rom 


the other*? And even how different are the wounds, the 
deaths, and the ſurpriſing events, which happen in this war? 
This tenth book chiefly is that, wherein the perzpetzes are the 
moſt beautiful. Ariftotle, according to F. Mambrun, def nes 


this part of a poem to be, A change of things into their contra- 
ries, which happens either probably on neceſſarily. For tho' the 


epic writers ought to make uſe of peripeties more ſparingly 


than the writers of romance, it would nevertheleſs be a great 


defect in their works, if theſe changes were not ſometimes to 


be found there ; and if a poet was to repreſent the party ot 


| his hero always triumphant, and every where victorious, 


Virgil diſtributes with ſo much addreſs the favours of fortune, 


that one cannot enough admire his conduct throughout this 


whole book. If ZEneas conquers on his fide, Turnus lie- 
wiſe performs ſeveral brave exploits on his. This laſt kills the 


pal 
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Book o. OF VIRGIL. 63 


There in the ftarry courts, inthron'd on high, 5 
Sate the majeſtic ſenate of the ſky, 
Rank'd by degrees, along the bright abodes ; 


To whom the king of men, and father of the gods ; 
What diſcord fires your minds, celeſtial train ? 


Why was our e mandate urg'd in vain? 10 


pal leaders, and ſome other of the braveſt, of the Latin army. 


neas immediately haſtens to revenge the death of Pallas, 


and kills Lauſus and Mezentius. But as the ſingle combat 
of Turnus and Zneas mutt make the unravelling of the 


poem, the addreſs of the poet is worthy obſervation ; who 


makes uſe of the mediation of Juno, to hinder theſe two men, 
who were ſo brave, and ſo much animated one againſt the 
other, from meeting. For without doubt, according to the 


rules of probability, they ſhould ſeek for each other; and it 
would be difficult, that they ſhould not meet, as they are ſo 


eagerly deſirous of it. The complaints of Turnus in the 
veſſel which carries him off, and the two harangues of Juno 
and Venus, are maſter-pieces of eloquence : and all that paſſes 
in the deaths of Lauſus and Mezentius is deſcribed with equal 
„  SEGRAIS, 
1. Now avide unfold.) Dr. Trapp tranſlates omnipotentis 
everlaſting; and remarks, that he could think of no better 
word to anſwer it: for it cannot (continues he) be properly 
tranſlated. Some think that by Olympus is meant Jupiter, 
and then emnipotentis mult be taken in its proper ſenſe. But 
if by the former be meant heaven ; either the latter muſt be 


a metonyiny (omnipotent heaven, becauſe the omnipotent 
deity inhabits it), or it is called fo, becauſe, according to 


the heathen doctrine, the influence of the heavenly bodies 
commands every thing below. Trapp is for this laſt, be- 
cauſe, in another place, Virgil diſtinguiſhes Jupiter from hea - 
ven, even where this epithet is added to it: 


Rex eee Wel 


| B. 13. ver. 791. 
The conciſeneſs of, ENG - 
Conſidunt tectis bipatentibur— 
and afterwards of, _ 
5 | 7 — iſe, 
is very majeſtic. 
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64 THE ENEID Book 10. 


Did not your ſov'reign lord his will declare, 


That 'Troy and Latium ſhould not wage the war? 

Why are we diſobey'd? What vain alarms 

Inflame their fouls to ſlaughter, blood, and arms? 
The deſtin'd time will wing its fatal way, 


"> 
(Nor need your rage anticipate the day) 
When Carthage, with her proud victorious pow'rs, 
Shall burſt, like thunder, o'er the Roman tow'rs, 
Break the ſtrong Alpine adamantine chains 
Pour down the hills, and deluge all the plains, 20 


Then, with full licence, your unbounded hate 

And ſtern revenge may cruſh the Trojan ſtate. 

Till then, ye pow'rs, from wrath and diſcord ceaſe, 
And let the nations join in leagues of peace. 


Thus, from the throne, in ſhort, almighty Jove; 25 


And thus, at large, the beauteous queen of love: 
O fire of men below, and gods on high! 


(kor to what other pow'r can Venus fly?) 


17. When Carthage.] | 
Cum fera Carthago Romanis arcibus olim 


Exitium magnum, atque Alpes immittet apertas, 
He alludes to Hannibal's forcing his way tho* the Alps, 


which were, according to Livy's expreſſion, muri vice to Italy. 


No more can be implied by the word exitim than that Han- 


nibal drove the Romans into very great ſtreights, Dr. Trapp 
thinks, that we ought to underſtand by Alpes the inhabitants 


of the Alps; the place for the people, as ultima Batra, B. 8. 


And the word apertas (ſays he) is added, to inſinuate the 
image of Hannibal's buriting them, or opening his way tho!“ 
them. Juvenal ſays of Hannibal, | 
Montem rujit aceto. Sat, 10. 

This Livy ſaid before. 
Our tranſlator ſtrongly expreſſes what is meant by Apertas, 

Break the ſtrong Alpine adamantine chains, 

27. O Are of men.] The art ang mdreſs which Venus 


} 


Bob 10. f VII. 66 


PDoſt thou not ſee yon fierce Rutulian train? 
With what ſucceſs proud Turnus ſweeps the plain! 3 
Rapt by his ſteeds, triumphant on his car, 
The dreadful hero rules the ſtorm of war. LA 
Not walls can guard my Trojans now from fate ; 
For, lo! grim ſlaughter rages in the gate! 
With hoſtile bands the walls are cover'd o'er, 35 
And the deep trenches float with tides of gore! 
My ſon is abſent, while his ſubjects bleed; 
5 But muſt we never from a ſiege be freed ? 
| For, lo, great ire! a ſecond army falls 
On riſing Troy, and thunders at her walls, 40 
In Latian fields againſt the Dardan train, 
Behold the ſtern Tydides rife again! 
Sprung tho? I am from thee, prepar'd I Rand 
To bleed once more—and by a mortal hand! 

pet, if againſt thy will the Phrygian hoſt 8 
| Have left their Troy, and ſought the Latian coaſt, 

- Withdraw thy potent aid, O ſov'reign god! 
| And bid the guilty nation mourn in blood! 
| But fince ſo many figns their courſe compel, 
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The voice of heav'n, and oracles of hell; 50 1 

1 makes uſe of in her ſpezch, is, finely contraſted by the TORY it 
tines which runs thro' that of Juno. Venus begins with the "Is 
| greateſt reverence and modeſty, : NH 
3 O pater, O bominum, &Cc. Ke. 1 
Juno begins like a tury, _ 8 
5 Quid me alta ſilentia cagis #1 
3 | Rumpe) ? 
This abr upt beginning, in the middle of a verſe, is quite in ud 
character. 4 


44. To bleed once more.] Catrou blames our poet in alluding 
to one of the moſt extravagant fiftions of Homer, Diomed s 
wounding Venus; in which "cenſure there is a falſe delicacy. 
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(Theſe were #1 hopes, „hen fortuneiimil dan Troy). 


Let Troy and Latium bght n yonder plans, 
And fall or QUET at Hy Will ordains: 

Since to the Ply „g Hiace our 5 223 ſpouſe 
No ſpot, no coruen tlie world alto s. | | 70 


Yet } imp! (its LILY £1 Us ld [293] 8 ty fire, 
By rum's 157 V; OE GIN GSH. ITOM the fire ! 
Give. me, at leaſt, the royal youth to bear 


(My dear ſcanius) from the rage of war! 5 
{And let che father, Were gur vengeful bride 75 
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Book 1. OF-VIRGETL. ----:67 
Then to Auſonia let proud Carthage come, 

And hold that empire once decreed to Rome, 

O'er che wide world extend her boundleſs pow'r; 


Our hopes, and Jove's on promiſes, no more! 


What now avails it, that my godlike heir 85 
Broke thro? the hoſtile fires, and *icap'd che War; 
Led my poor exiles to the Latian plain, 


And rais'd a city, doom'd to fall again; 
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What has it now avail'd him, to withſtand 


| Thy exhauſted dangers both of ſea and land ? 9 


His lot were happier had he ſcorn'd a crown, 
And ſlumber'd o'er his ruin'd native town. 

O! give their Xanthus to the wretched train, 
Give them their Simois, with their wars again! 


90. Th exhau ate dangers. 1 Az ſhe began with moving Pity 
ſo ſhe concludes, Servius obſerves, that it is one of the grand 
rules in rhetoric, 1 handle the exordium and peroration after 
the ſame manner: Ut efilegi & principia pari argumentatione 
tratentur, This ſame rule is likewiſe obſerved in Juno's 
ſpeech. 

93. O! give their Aauthus.] The concluſion of both ſpeeches 
are as remarkable as ihe beginn! ings: 


Karthum & Stinct nta 
Redas, oro, miſeri:! iterumgque revo. were coſu 7456 
Da, fpater, Iliacos Teucris! 


The humbleſt and lo weſt petition (ſays Trapp) wW nich could 


be conceived. 
_ How differently does Juno conclude! 


Tunc decuit metuifje tuis; nunc ſera querelis 
Haud juftis afurgis, & irrita jurgia jatas. 


th thoſe laſt words (ſays Trapp) irrita jurgia jactas, the | 
very cadence of them tells us, that the ſtrikes her hands one 
againſt another, and fits down in the ſame abrupt rage with 
which ſhe roſe. They are diſtinguiſhed too by this circum- 
Rance ; that Venus all along re herſelf to Jupiter ; = 
reflects 


68 THE ANEID Book 


Let Greece in arms her vengeful hoſts employ 
Ten long years more, and ſtorm a ſecond T'roy ! 
To whom, with fury ſparkling in her eyes, 
Reply'd the haughty empreſs of the ſkies : 
And why, ſay, why, O goddeſs! am I preſt 


To wake the wrath, that ſlumber'd in my breaſt ? 186% 


What god, or mortal, bad your ſon declare, 

| Againſt the Latian lord, fo raſh a war? 
Suppoſe, fate call'd him to. the Latian plains, 
Or (far more likely mad Caſſandra's ſtrains! 
Sey, did we bid him leave his town behind, 
And truſt the mercy of the ſea and wind ? 
Commit the war, and his forſaken Troy, 

To ſuch an head, an unexperienc'd boy? 

To court the Tuſcans, and with vain alarms 
Jo rouſe whole nations from repoſe to arms? 
What god, or what perverſe intent of ours 
Mov'd the wiſe prince to leave his riſing tow'rs ? 
Say, does the goddeſs of the bow appear, : 
Or the keen ſoite of vengeful Juno, here? 
*Tis hard, you urge, the Latians ſhould conſpire 
To wrap th unfiniſh'd walls of Troy in fire; 
That Turnus lives, and holds his native place 
(And yet be ſprung from our immortal race) ; 
Was it leſs hard, that Troy embattled came, 
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75 


105 


110 


115 


To waſte the Latian lands with ſword and flame! ? 129 


| refleds upon N ab in the third perſon ; ; and that too, but 
once,, only by hints and infinuations ; and when ſhe docs 


name her, tis as ſoftly, tho' as invidiouſly, as poſlible: : 


Si nulla oft regio, Teucris quam det tua conjux. 


| Juno on the contrary ſpeaks 1 to her adverſary ye 1 and at- 


tacks her 1 in . 


4 


* 
4 5 


Book 10. 


From their own lords the plighted brides to tear? 
To proffer peace, and yet to wage the war? 


: You, from the foe, your darling ſon could ſhroud, 125 
And, for a man, preſent a figur'd cloud. 


; You from your navy could the fires refirain, | 
And change your ſhips to Nereids of the main. 
Vet in her friends defence is Juno ſeen ? 


N e 


Tis a high crime in Jove's imperial queen! 130 
| our ſon, belike, is abſent, while the foe | 
Invades his tow'rs ;—and let him {ill be ſo!— 
Cythera's iſle, and Amathus, are yours; 

8 he Paphian realms, and ſoft Idalian ſhores, _ 
Why ſhouldſt thou then to fights a race incline, 135 
Long ſince inur'd to rougher wars than thine? 
| Did we conſpire your empire to deſtroy; 
Did we urge vengeful Greece to ruin Troy! 1 
We ?—or your Paris? your adult'rous boy? 3 
| 7 ho did that black deſtructive crime inſpire ? 140 
"Who fann'd the flame, that ſet two worlds on fire? 
Did the lewd youth, at Juno's call, convey, 


Z From injur'd Sparta's walls, his beauteous prey 2 

f Did we procure? did we retain the fair? 

| And, for his luſt, ſupport a ten years war? 145 
| Then, p artial goddeſs, then had been your time, - 
Ir o fear for Troy, on that perfidious crime; 

Hut now, too late, unjuſtly you complain, 


Now | vent your anger, and your g grief, in vain, 


N 3 Thus {yoke the wrathful queen; the gods divide, I 50 
| fd in mixt murmurs vote on either ſide: 


OF VIRGIL. 69 
1 Ober foreign realtng to propagate her ſway, 985 
Join fraud to force, and bear their ſpoils away ? 
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70 THE ENEID Book 10 


So, pent in woods, at firſt with ſullen ſound 


The wind, low-murm'ring, rolls, the foreſt round 3 

A dreadful ſignal to the naval train, 

Of the loud ſtorms impending o'er the main. 15; 
Then ſpoke th' almighty father, as he ſate 

Inthron'd in gold, and clos'd the great debate, 

(Th' attentive winds a ſolemn filence keep; 


The wond'ring waves lie level on the deep; 


Earth to her centre ſhook ; high heav'n was aw'd; 165 
And all th' immortal thrones flood tremblin gat the god.) 
Hear then our ſacred will, ye pow'rs above; 


And mark th' unalterable word of Jove. 


Since you refuſe to bid your diſcord ceaſe, 


And join the nations in the bonds of peace; 165 


Whatever ſchemes or hopes the parties frame, 
Latium and Troy to Jove are both the ſame; 


Whether in yon fierce leaguer 'tis decreed 


That hapleſs Lion, or Heſperia bleed. 


152. So, peut in woods, &c. ] Milton has ney! n ed 
upon this hint: 


He ſcarce had finiſh'd, . fuch murmur fil d 
Th' aſſembly, as when hollow rocks retain 

The ſound of bluſt'ring winds, which all night long 
Had rous 'd the ſea, now with hoarſe cadence lull 
Sea-faring men, o'erwatch'd ; whoſe bark, by chance, 
Or pinnace, anchors in a craggy bav, 
After the tempeſt: ſuch N was heard 
As Mammon ended. 


Par. E. B. 2. ver. 284. 


= Ty attentive asd This 1 18 truly ſublime, but is 
| taken from Ennius, in Scipione : | 


Mundus cœli vaſtus cenſlitiſ filentio; 

Et Neptunus ſæ uus undis aſperis pauſam dedit: 
Sol equis iter repreſſit ungulis volitantibus : | 

Conflit're amnes Ne arbores vento Vacant, 
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_ 


y The tern Rutulians too their toils ſhall know, 
j And ev'ry hand ſhall work its weal or woe. 


1 


"Your king, inclin'd to neither fide, ſhall wait ; 
The great event, and leave the whole to fate. 


| 1 his by his brother's aweful floods he ſwore, 
That thro' the black infernal regions roar; 
Gave the dreadful ſignal of the ſolemn nod, 
With his bent brows; the ſanction of the god! 
From ſæy to ſky the ſtrong concuſſion rolls; 
And all Olympus trembled to the poles. 
Thus did the ſire the high contention cloſe 3 
Then from the throne majeſtically roſe; 


Vith him at once the ſacred ſenate riſe, 


. And to his palace wait the ſov'reign of the lies. 


Meanwhile, at ev'ry gate, the Latian pow'rs 


Croud to deſtroy their foes, and fire the tow'rs. 
Buy hoſts ſurrounded, in deſpair to fly, 

| Cloſe, in their trench, the helpleſs Trojans lie. 

N Vet ſome undaunted on the ramparts ſtanp, 

E And guard the works; 3 brave, but ſlender band. 
b There, ſprung from Imbraſus, bold Aſius ſhone ; 


Hhymoetes next, fam'd Hicetaon's ſon. 

1 he dread Aſſaraci their ſuccour bring; 
With them, two brothers of the Lycian king. 
hybris and Caſtor next, a martial pair, 
Full i in the front repel the riſing war, 

F hefe Acmon join'd, from fair Lyrneſſus' ſhore 5 
With all his ſtren gth a broken rock he bore: 
Ws match'd his brother Mneſtheus? wond”rous might, : 


wn tus father _ Clytius in the fight. 
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Some, pond'rous ſtones, ſome, pointed jav'lins aim, 200 


And gaul the foe with ſhafts, r miſlive flame. 

Amid the train, bright Venus? darling care, 
Aſcanius ſhone ; his beauteous head was bare; | 

A golden chain conſtrains his locks that deck, 

In gloſſy fable curls, his lovely neck: 5 
So ſhines a gem, illuſtrious to behold, 


— 1 


On ſome fair virgin's neck enchas'd in gold: 
So the ſurrounding ebon's darker hue 
Improves the poliſh'd ivory to the view. 


Thee too, ſtern Iſmarus, O chief divine! 210 


A great deſcendant of the Lydian line, | 
(Born where the peaſants turn the coſily mould, 
Enrich'd by bright PaQolus? tides of gold) 
The hoſts admir'd ; while fierce thy twanging bow 
' Diſcharg'd thy poiſon'd arrows at the fe. 21 ; 
Brave Capys next ſucceeds, a chief of fame, 
From whom proud Capua fince deriv'd her name. 
Great Mneſtheus clos'd the band, cf high renown, 
Since late he caſt bold Turnus from the town. 
Theſe all the rigid toils of fight ſuſtain ; 
Meantime, by night, their gen'ral plows the main. 
For when the prince had left th' Arcadian coaſt, 
And ſought the leader of the Lydian hoſt; 


to 
D 


202. Amid the train. ] How artfully is this 1 Ae 

tion of the appearance of Aſcanius introduced, amidit "hy 
tumuituous and ſhocking ſcenes of the battle! He is repre- 
ſented bare-headed (lays Donatus), becauſe he was forbidden 
by Apollo to fight; Cafut detectus, i. e. non pugnatuf u. 
Some commentators think, that Virgil alluded to the cuſton 
of the Romans, who were always bare-headed, but during 
the Saturnalia. I rather think, eſpecially from the delcrip- 
tion that follows immediately, that he is painted bare- headed 
merely to make the more amiable eppeßrance. | 


Book 10. OF VIRGETL. SY 
; With pray'rs s declar'd his bus'neſe, race, and name, 
And with what force their vengeful tyrant came; 225 
: How the Rutulian rag'd; what turns of fare 

And chance of war attend the mortal ſtate 

: Strait with the league propos'd the chief complies, 
And joins his forces to his new allies. 

Now, uncontrouPd by fate, the martial train, 298 
Led by a foreign hero, cleave the main. : 
In pomp, before, Æneas' gally paſt; 

IIis lofty fern the- Phrygian lions grac'd; 
Iuhere, baniſh'd Troy's delight, her ſculptur'd Ide, 
: Hangs o'er the foamy ſurge, and ſhades tle tide. 
Here fate the chief with various thoughts oppreit, 
The fate of war revolving ia his breaſt; 
: Cloſe by his fide tl” Arcadian prince inquires 
Ol the ſwift motions of the heav*nly fires 
What ſeas he meaſur'd ; and what lands he ſought ; 245 
| What ſtorms he ſuffer'd, and what fields he fought, 
pe muſes! now unlock your ſacred ſpring, - | 
Inſpire the bard, and teack him how to ſing, 


. „ 
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LA 


234. Her ſcul[tur'd Ide. . The Roman poets ſcarce iv ar 
Wh: ng in a Ee manner oi mount Ida; unless poi 
=Y irgil may he under ſtood in that manner, where he 1s pes . 
ing of the figures wrought in the fore part of ZEneas's ip, 
:  Imminet Ila juper, &c.“ | 

SęeFRCE's Polymet. Dial. Ic. B. &. 
2342. Je muſe: ! now unlock your ſacred ſ[prizg.] I have ob- 
ved concerning the catalogue in B. VII. how different 
this! is from that. Macrobius has made an objection to Virgil, 
n. the ſubject of the catalogue in this tenth book. He 
Etainks, that Virgil ought not to have made it without orden, 
*\ we lee it is; and that Homer, having *#rcated of the 
ſame thing, paſtes from one ſubject to another, according te 
N tie neighbourhood of the countries whole inhabitants he has 
3 * IV.. E Celebraded. 
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71 THE ENEID Book 10, 
W hat ihips, what heroes, what auxiliar hoſts, 
Sail'd with neas ſrom the Tuſcan coaſts. 245 
The Tiger firſt the foamy flood divides, 
And bears a thouſand warriors thro” the tides, 
Who came beneath great Maſſicus' command, 
From Coſa's turrets, and the Cluſian land. 
Cloſe to their fides their poliſh'd quiyers ſate; 2 50 
Strung were their bows; their arrows wing'd with fate. 
Six hundred move beneath fierce Abas care, 
From Populonia to the field of war. 
Rich in her endleſs beds of ſteely ore, 1 
The * Ilva ſends three hundred more; ; 2 53 


celebrated. Inſtead of which, Virgil bay not obſerved any 
rule, but jumps from one ſubje& to another, without any 
manner of exactneſs. A certain Jeſuit takes Virgil's part en 
this ſubjeët, and juſtifies him by the example of I Fhucy dides; 
who, tho' he is an hiſtorian, and conſequently more ty | 
down to the regularity which Macrobius wiſhes for, has fol- 
lowed it no more than Virgil in many of his deſcriptions 
| — This example does not ſeem to me ſuſhcient for the de.!“ 
fence of Virgil; for if he has done wrong, it will be no c- 
cuſe that Thucydides had done fo before him, ſince we ie Þ 7 
that Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus blames Thucydides for this!“ 
fault. But we may remak, that as the poet ſtrives to delight! 
his reader, and above all aims at the beauty of ſurprize. 1 
is not neceſſary that he ſhould confine himſelf to that exadt- 
neſs, which would be of no ornament, but on the contrary, 
by diſcovering his own artifice, would take off all the fur. 
prize from his narration, ſo that he would intereſt the reader 
the leſs. For as we obſerved in Rem. VIII. B. VI. If Vir 
gil had placed in a genealogical order all thoſe heroes, Which 
Anchiſes celebrates in his prediction, this prediction had becn $ 
_ Teſs pleaſing. It would be the ſame with this catalogue; 1 
thoſe who are there mentioned, were ranged according to the 
order of their reſpective places, the reader would prevent the 
artifice of the poet; and would find fewer graces in ſuch au 
arrangement, than what he finds in this miſcellaneous man: 
ner, which nevertheleſs, as we may obſerve, is without dit 
order or confuſion. | WE  SEGRALS» 
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Book 10. O-F-VIRGI1L: 
All, train'd to fight; all, glorious to behold; 
And, on the ſtern, A pollo flam'd in gold. 

With groves of waving ſpears, in thick array, 
From Piſa's walls a thouſand took their way; 
They march embattled from the Tuſcan land, 260 

And great Aſylas leads the martial band; 
Aſylas, ſkilful ſage ! whoſe piercing eyes 
* Diſcern'd all figns on earth, or in the ſkies, 
E His heart from entrails certain omens drew, 


75 


From ſtars and birds, and lightnings as they flew, 26 
Next beanteous Atur plow'd the watry field, 
| L Proud of his bounding feed and ſculptur'd ſhield; 
From where old Pyrgus“ lofty turrets riſe, 
And rank Gravifcan marſhes taint the ſkies, ! 
| Fes Cœre groan'd beneath Mezentius' reign, 


J 


270 
And gurgling Minio glitters o'er the plain; 
5 Three hundred march beneath the leader's care, 
LE Breathing revenge, and cager all for war. 
3 Nor thou unſung, brave Cinyras, ſhalt pats, 
Fo The martial chi if of the Ligurian race; 275 
ö 1 Nor thou, Cupavo, under whoſe command, 
Advanc'd to ght a ſmall, but valiant band. 
. x White plumes « a dorn thy creſt, and wave above, 
5 i Exprefive of «© thy fire , transſorm'd by love, | 
1 z VV ale for his Phaeton! his ſorrows flow, 280 
; 4 And ſoſt harmonious ſtrains beguile his woe; 
na hile in the duſcy poplar grove he made 
; His melting moans, beneath the ſiſters ſhade, 
FAV er all the man the ſnowy feathers riſe, gs 
n f And in a tuneful ſwan he mounts the Kies. 283 
1 *:C; cnus. 
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76 THE ENEID Book 1 
Now his great off- ſpring with his ſocial train, 
In the huge Centaur plow'd tie roaring main. 
High on the prow the figur'd monſter ſtood, 
And ſhook a rocky fragment o'er the flood. 
The ſounding keel the thronging waves disjoin'd, 
That foam, and whiten, in long tracks behind. 
Next warlike Ocnus brought his troops along, 
From preſcient Manto and great Tyber ſprung ; 
By him, fair Mantua roſe; immortal town ! 
And from his mother's name deriv'd her own, 
Her mighty walls, illuſtrious founders grace, 
Of diffrent countries, and a diff rent race. 
Three tribes diſtin& poſſeſs her fertile lands, 
And four fair cities every. tribe commands. 
Proud of her Tuſcan line, with glory crown'd, 
She reigns the miſtreſs of the nations round. 


292. Next, worlike Ocnus, &c.] Ocnus builtthe walls 
Mantua ; but the colony tor whom he built them were by fas 
more ancient than his time. This colony was originalWMe 

made up of Thebans (ſays Seivius) afterwards re— inforcd 1 
by the Tuſcans, and laſtly by the Gauls, or, as ſome wi 
have it, by the Sarſinates. This mixture of different nation 
ns implied in the 207 genus omnibus unum ; and hence too ti 
genus illi [ Mantue) triplex is made out. By the popul: /i 
gente quatern is to be underſtood, that beſide the city e 
Mantua, there were three other cities in the Mantuan te; 
tories all reſpectively governed by their lucumones, or pe | 
Kings; of all theſe Mantua was the chief, —Ip/a caput popu: 
But tho' Mantua was compoſed of three different lucuinonit 
or nations, yet the mightieſt of them all were the Tuſcan 
Tuſco de ſanguine vires. Thus Virgil in four lines has ſketch! 
out the preſent ſtate, and the complicated genealogy, of | 
country. The Ocnus above-mentiuned is Bianor, wh 
omb is ſpoken of in the third eclogue, | 
—Zamque ſepulchrum 
Lacipit apparere Bianoris—— 


Book 10. GF VIRGIIL. 77 
| Next, gen'rous hate to ſtern Mezentius draws | 
Five hundred more, in freedom's ſacred cauſe. 

Where, crown'd with reeds, the Mincio takes his courſe 
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| In one vaſt ſhip he pours the warlike train, 
Down thro? his native channel to the main. 
Fierce for revenge, the great Auletes guides 
I' enormous bulk, that labours thro' the tides. 


| IP low the white waves, and laſh the bellowi ing deep. 
? A mizhty Triton, fiour” d on the prow, 
With his loud trump alarms the ſea below. 
Down to his waiſt the human form deſcends, 


| But in a whale th* amphibious monſter ends. 315 


Swift as he ſwims, the waters fly before 

And, daſh'd beneath the god, the frothy ſurges 1 roar, 
So many chiefs in thirty veſſels ride 
To Troy's defence, and cieave the ſparkling tide. 

4 Now radiant Cynthia, thro? th ethercal height, 320 

| Rode in the ſolemn chariot of the night. 

int at the ſtern, the helm Æneas plies ; 

| : No creeping ſlumber ſeals his careful eyes. 

1 Amid the ſeas, he meets the wond'rous train 


\s many goddeſſes, as ſtood before, 
Vith brazen beaks, wil veſſels on the more. : 
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1 322. Fixt at eters) 1 The leader of a cy (fays Ca- 
wires. Eneas does not ditdain to pilot his own vef{cl in 
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From old Benacus? venerable ſource, _ 30 


| An hundred pines the boiling ocean ſweep, 310 


Of ſhips transform'd to Nereids of the main Em 


r 


ron) ſhould be equal to every taſk which that buſineſs re- 


he night. This he had done betore, after Palinurus fell in- 
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78 THE ENEID Book 10. 
They know the chief from far, and in a ring 
The dancing Nymphs incloſe their wond'ring king. 
The firſt“ whoſe eloquence excell'd the reſt, 330 
Avove the waves advanc'd her ivory breaſt; 
Held with one hand the ſtern, while one divides, 
Vith many an eaty ſtroke, the filent tides ; 

And doſt thou wake, great off-ſpring of the ſkies ? 
Wake fall, and open ev'ry ſail (ſhe cries 0 A 
thy ſhips are we that once on Ida ſtood, 
Now chang'd by heav'n to Nereids of the flood, 
When the perfidious proud Rutulian came 

With the dread word, and the devouring flame, 
We burſt our anchors, by the foe compell'd, 340 
And fought our maſter o'er the watry field. 3 
Theſe ſorms the mother of the ſkies beſtow'd, 

And made each ſhip a goddeſs of the flood: 

Low in the ſacred ſeas our court we keep, 
And dwell beneath the roarings of the deep. 345 
Shut in the town, remains thy royal heir, 8 
Midſt all the terrors of the Latian war. 

The brave Arcadian horſe, and Tuſcan hoſt, S 
Flave reack'd the land, and ſeiz'd th' appointed poſt, 
The Daunian chief has ſent a ſquadron down 
To ſtop their deftin'd progreſs to the town, 


423 
WWE 


350 


340. We turf our A Catrou mentions this part of 
Cymodocea's ſpeech as a ſpecimen of the politenets oi 3 
ſea nymph. Nothing clays the refined Frenchman) can e 
more polite than the language of this new nymph. She 
gives ZEneas to underſtand, that ſhe was turned into a god. 
dels ſorely againſt her Ss at and that ſhe had rather {kill 

have continued in his ſervice under her original ſhape, 


*® Cymedecea. 
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Rife, hero! riſe; and, with the dawning light, 
Lead all th' impatient warriors to the fight, 
With thy Vulcanian orb invade the field, 


That golden, bright, impenctrable ſhield, 255 


The morning ſun (nor think my promiſe vain !) 
Shall ſee vait heaps of fierce Rutulians ſlain, 
This ſaid ; the goddeſs (for ſhe knew the way) 
Puſh'd the light veſſel o'er the glaſſy fea : 5 


While at the ſight the hero ſtood amaz'd, 
The proſp'rous ſign his bounding ſpirits rais'd. 


* Then, as he fixt on heav'n his joyful eyes, 
| | To potent Cybele the warrior eres: 365 
4 Great guardian queen of Ida's hills and woods, 


: Supreme, majeſtic mother of the gods! 


* — 
00 


Whoſe ſtrong defence proud tow'ring cities ſhare, 
3 While roaring lions whirl thy mighty car ! | | 
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Oh! kindly ſecond this auſpicious ſign, 370 
And grace thy Phrygians with thy aid divine. 


it is, ſerves here to carry on the main deſign. Theſe new- 
made divinities not only tell Æneas what had paſs'd in his 


camp during his abſence; and what was the preſent diſtreſs 
„4 of his beſieg'd people; and that his horſemen, whom he had 
ſent by land, were ready to join him at his deſcent; but 
warn him to provide for battle next day, and foretel him 
* good ſucceſs: ſo that this epiſodical machine is properly a 
part of the great poem; for beſides what I have faid, they 
£2 puſh on his navy with celeſtial vigour, that it might reach tile 
port more ſpeedily, and take them more unprovided to reſiſt 


his landing, . 
1 E 4 


Swift as a jav'lin, or a ſtorm ſhe flew; | . <d" 
And, wing'd with rival ſpeed, her courſe the reſt purſue. 


358. This ſaid; the goddeſi.] Dryden juſtly obſerves, 


that the transformation of the ſhips, as violent a machine as 
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80 THE ENEID Bock 10. 


Inſpir'd by thee, the combat I require, 
My boſom kindles, and my ſoul's on fire! 

He ſaid; and now the bright revolving day 
Blaz'd o'er the world, and chas'd the ſhades away; 375 
When firſt the hero bade the train prepare, 

All rang'd beneath their banners, for the war; 
Rouſe or the charge their courage, and excite 
Their martial ardor, to provoke the fight. 

As on his ſtern the godlike warrior ſtands, 38g 

And views diftin& his camp and ſocial bands; 
High in his hand the golden ſhield he rais'd : 
Wide o'er the flood the ſtrong efulgence blaz'd. 
Fir'd with new hopes, the joyful Trojans ipy | 
The ſhining orb; their darts and jav'lins fly; 38 + 0 
And their loud clamours tempeſt all the ſæy. 
Leſs loud the thick-embody'd cranes repair, 
In ranks embattled, thro' the clouds of air; 
When, at the ſignal giv'n, they leave behind, 
With rapid flight, the pinions of the wind. _ 390 

Amaz'd ſtood Turnus, and their Latian foes, 
Nor knew from whence the ſuddeu tranſport roſe; 
Till all th? advancing navy they ſurvey, 

A floating ſcene, that cover'd half the ſca. 


332. Heb 7 in his hand.) OR. 

Ardet apex copitt, erifliſque a vortice famma 

Funditur 
Gabriel Faernus conjeAures that Virgil wrote, iy fit ſque 
for cr flifque ; which (ſays Fulvius Urſinus) is a very plautible 
reading, tho' it is not found in the old MSS. I think 7 
h ightens the ſublimity of the deſcription; and it muſt 5 
a lowed that criſtis is ſuperfluous, See Homer” $ 11, B. 5. /b 

eit. Bats do Ropo bos, KS. 


ieee G . 
From great Æneas' creſt the lightnings ſtream, 395 
And his bright helmet darts a ruddy gleam; 


A length of flames the mighty ſhield diſplays, 
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Shoots fires on fires, and pours a boundleſs blaze. 

So the dire comet, with portentous light 

And baleful beams, glares dreadful in the night: 400 

So the red dog- ſtar, when he mounts on high, | 

And with his fatal ſplendor fires the ſky, 

Scares the pale nations ; for his burning breath 

Darts down diſeaſe, blue peſtilence, and death. 

But fill, undaunted, Turnus urg'd the train, 405 

To ſeize the ſhore, and drive them to the main. 
Lo! what you long have wiſh'd, to prove your might, 

The hour the place the foe! the promis'd fight! — 

Your wives, your ſons, your country calls you on, 


Your great forefathers glories and your owa. 410 


Now while, with ſlidd'ring ſteps, to gain the land 
The Trojans toil; deſcend we to the ſtrand; 

Soon as on yonder ſhore our bands appear, 

One noble ſtroke, my friends, ſhall end the war: 
The brave command ſucceſs. — The hero ſaid; 415 
Then with himſelf for one cool moment weigb'd, 


399. So the dire. ] Virgil has finely improved this ſmile 


from Homer. See II. X. Milton has _ it, ang exceed. 


ed both his originals in fubſimity. 
— Like a comet burn'd | 
That fires the length of e huge 
In tif Artic tky ; and from his horrid hair 
Shakes pet] tence and war. 


P; "a 3 2. ver. 708. 


This compariſon is applied with greater propriety by 
Milton, than by either Homer or Wah as he us {peaking 


of a being r mote than human. 
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82 enn Book 10. 
To the bold taſk what choſen troops to call, 0 
And to What bands entruſt the leaguer'd wall. 
Mleantime the hero lands his warlike train; | 
Some watch, 1mpatient, the retreating main; 420 
Then v ault, and ſeize the half-recover'd ſhores ; 
Some ſlide, more vent'rous, down the bending bars. 
A place at length the daring Tarchon ſpy'd, 

Where in ſmooth ſwellings roll'd an eaſy tide; 


There, as no waters break, no billows roar, 425 
He fears no ſhoals, but hopes a friendly ſhore, FF - 
Thither his veſſels from the deep he drew, | 1 


And eager thus exhorts the naval crew : 
Now, now, my friends, exert your utmoſt force, 

| Ply, ply your oars, and urge the furious courſe. 450 
Puſn, heave your deſp'rate gallies to the ſtrand ; | 

| Plow with your beaks and keels the hoſtile land. 

My ſole ambition is to gain the coaſt : 

And then—no matter—let the ſhip be loſt. 

So ſpoke th' impatient chief; and, as he ſpoke, 435 

They ply their oars, and riſe to ev'ry ſtroke. 
Full on the land the ruſhing veſſels bore, E 
Till with their prows they elende the ſandy ſhore. 12 PV 
Safe to the ſhelving beach the gallies run; 5 
All ſcap'd the ſhock, brave Tarchon, but thy own. 440 
21 hy own amid the ſhallows ruſh'd, and there | 
Daſn'd on the rock, and floping hung in air: 
439. Safe to the ſhelving bearh.} Innocue, ſays Runs, is 


here to be taken paſſively for z/z/z. Thus Lucan uſes the 


word ianõᷣsia, Lib. Pharl, 9. Ver. 395+ ſpeaking of the 
| n : | 


- Gens unica 3 | 


Incolit a ſæ vo ſerpentum innoxia mrſs 4. 
Catrou thus underſtands the wor . 


* o - K-& 7 * 
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Preſt by a war of waves, her ſhatter'd ſides 
Burſt, and the crew plunge headlong in the tides, 
They ſwim, incumber'd with their broken ours: 445 
The floods ſupplant their feet, and bear them from the 
ſhores. | 
Meantime againſt the en on the coaſt, 


Brave Turnus led his cloſe-embattled hc. 


The ſprightly trumpets ſound with martial ſtrains, 
When great neus charg'd the Latian ſwains; 450 
The valiant Theron ſlew, with matchleſs might, 
The firit auſpicious omen of the fight; 


A giant chief; his furious courſe he held 


Againſt the prince, the ſoremoſt of the fi- 1d, 


Flew thro? his ſhield and mail (an op' ning wide 1) 45 5 
Flew the ſwift ſword, and pierc'd the warriors fide. 
Then Lycas bled, and ſtain'd the thirſty ſhore, 


To Phoebus ſacred from his natal hour; | 
Ripp'd from the womb, the infant *ſcay'd the ſteel! 


The man, unhappy! by the faulchion fell. 462 


Gyas and Ciſſeus next the hero ſlew, 

As their huge clubs whole armies overthrew. 

Vain was their ſtrength, their bulk, their martial fire, 
Vain their Herculcan arms, and boaſted fire, 


459. When great Evens charg'd the Latiau fats.) By 
the tur mas agrefles, we are to underitand, men levied in the 
country by the Latins. "Theſe were much better {oldiers than 
the militia rais'd in towns. The army of the Latins was 
made up in an kurzy, and did not contilt of regular n oops, 

- Ea TROU. 

459. Ripp'd from.) It was a cuſtom to conſecrate to Apol- 
to, the god of medicine, the infants that came into, the 
world in this extraordinary manner. 
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Alcides' friend ; whoſe glorious ſteps he trod, 0 
While earth ſapply'd new monſters ſor the god. 

As loudly-vaunting, haughty Pharos ſtood, 

Fixt in his throat, the jav'lin drank his blood. 

On Cydon next, who, fir'd with lawleſs joy, 

Fair Clytius courted and carefs'd the boy, 47 
With all his force the mighty hero drove, 

And ſoon had f niſh'd his prepoſt'rous love; 

Soon had the youth, expiring on the ſhnore, 
Sunk, and indulg'd his guilty flames no more; 
But Phorcus ſons, ſeven valiant warriors, flew, 47 


WI 


And all at once their vengeful jav'lins threw ; 

Some from his buckler and his helm rebound, 

Some, turn'd by Venus, glance upon the ground. 

Thus preſs'd, thus np round on ev' 'ry fide, 

The wrathfal prince to brave Achates cry'd ; 480 

Bring, bring thoſe darts (not one ſhall fly in vain) 

That pierc'd the Grecians on the Trojan plain. 

Then a long lance with all his mi ight he caſt, 

Thro' Mxon's ſhield the furious weapon paſe'd ; 

Thro' the ſtrong cuiraſs pierc'd the hiſſing dart, 45; 

TJransfixt his breaſt, and quiver'd in his bert 

The good Alcanor lends his friendly hand, 

Io raiſe his grov'ling brother from the ſand; 

But, wing'd with death, a ſecond jav'lin flies, 1 

. SW as the firſt, and ſings along the Kies j | 490 
478. Turu'd Þ by Femus,] How came Venus to i in 

the combat, ſays Donatus, after Jupiter's prohibition. Jy. 


piter had only exhorted the gods to concor re; and Juno, e- 
nas, and juturnus, took party. 


480. Achates.] Our hero's friend al be allowed to make 


but an inconſiderable figure in theſe three laſt books. He 18 
no Patroclus. 


Y 
4 
1 * 
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Thro' his extended arm the ſpear was flung ; 

And by the nerves the dying member hung. 
lis brother Numitor the weapon drew | 
4 From the pale corſe, and at the victor threw ; 
The whizzing dart glanc'd innocently by, 493 
But ſlightly raz'd Achates' manly thigh. | 
_ NextClauſus,fluſh'd with youthful ſtrength and grace, 
{Clauſus, the leader of the Sabine race) 
Beheld the mighty Dryops from afar, 
And launch'd his pointed ſpear aloft in air, 50% 
Which pierc'd his throat; the purple hand of death 
Suppreſs'd the voice, and ſtopp'd the vital breath. 
Headlong he falls; he grovels on the ſhore, 
And his pale mouth ejects a flood of gore. 
Still ruſhing on, the chief the ſlaughter ſpread; 56 5 
By various deaths three ſons of Boreas bled. | 
As many more, poor hapleſs youths ! expire; 
Their country Thrace, and Idas was their fire. 
Againſt the prince his bands Haleſus leads, 


1 And fierce Meſſapus laſh'd his fiery ſteeds. 510 
In furious conflict mix'd, both armies ſtand 

{+ On the firſt verge, and margin of the land; 

They meet, they fight ; but neither gain, nor yield; : 

8 And level hung the balance of the field. 

| : As when the winds from diff rent quarters riſe, 515 
4 Pour to the charge, and combat i in the ſkies, | 

t | $06. Three ſons of Boreas bled. 1. Theſe words Boreæ de 
dente ſuprema may have two ſignifications; vis. that theſe 
5 three firſt Thracians were of the divine family of Boreas; 


that is to ſav, ſons of Zethus or Calais, who were the off- 
ſpring of Boreas and Orvthiya ; but my interpretation is 
the moſt imple; Vi. That theſe three brothers were of the 
Fi molt northern Part of Thrace, where Boreas reigns, CATRAQU, 


** RY 
** an? - F 
e 


Whither, ah, whither would you turn your flight? 53; 
By your paſt deeds ! by ev'ry former fight! 

Buy all your triumphs ! by your ſov'reign's name! 
By my own hopes to match my father's fame! 


And here th' eternal barriers « of che deep! 
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In due ſuſpence the ſtruggling tempeſts keep 


The balanc'd clouds, and poiſe the rolling deep; 

The winds and waves oppos'd with equal might, 

Still undecided hangs th” acreal fight : | 5 20 
So join both armies in the dubious fray; _ 


Theſe icorn'd to yield, nor thoſe can win the day; 


All, man to man, exert the martial fire; 
All, foot to foot, or conquer, or expire. 

But, in a diff'rent quarter, where the floods : 23 
Had ſpread the ground with ſhatter'd rocks and woods, 
Th Arcadian ſquadrons from their ſteeds alight, _ 
And wage on foot an unaccuſtom'd fight. 

Now to an open rout their ranks inclin'd, 
Ard cloſe their foes came thund*ri ing from behind. 530 


This ſaw their chief, brave Pallas, with deſpair; 
He ſaw, and ſtrove to ſtop the flying war; 


And thus the troops, as headlong they retir'd, 
With pray'rs he mov'd, or with reproaches fir'd.: 


„ y - N a i J * , * > I * n N 
* N as n * Fn x ern 5 7 *. — 3 * 4 
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I'ruſt not your feet; your hands muſt hew your way 
Thro yon black body, and that thick array. | 540 
Here, here, your country calls you all, to mare 

With your young chief the glories of the war. 

Ruſh to the fight; no gods our arms oppoſe; + * 


Men, like ourſelves, and mortal, are our foes. 
In us an equal ftrength and foul appears, : $45 


Our hands and ſpirits are as bold as theirs. | 


Lo! there the foes our bands impriſon'd keep? 
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| N | Back on the ſeas, ye daſtards, would ye fall? 


Or hide your ſhameful heads in yon beleaguer'd wall? 550 
He ſaid; and, ruſhing on the hoſtile bands, 


| Tirſt in his way ill-fated Lagus ſtands; 


Low as he ſtoop'd, a mighty {tone to rear, 

Full in the reins deſcends the pointed ſpear ; 

Then, as he diſengag'd the dart with pain, 551 
Fir'd at the fight, bold Hiſbon ruſh'd in vain 
Againſt the prince; ; the prince his boſom gor'd, 

And plung'd into the lungs his thund'ring iword : 
Next, lewd Anchemolus his faulchion ſped, 

Who dar'd to ftain his ſtepdame's ſacred bed. 560 
You too, ye Daucian twins, unhappy pair! 

Laris and Thymber ! periſh'd in the war: 

So like your features, that your parents look 

On either face, but each for each miſtook. 

Puzzled, yet pleas'd, they gaz'd on either child, £65 
And fondly in the dear deluſion ſmil'd. | 
Now clears brave Pallas, 1n the dire debate, | 
The nice diſtinction by a diffrent fate. 
Thy head, fair Thymber, flies before the ſword ; 
Thy hand, poor Laris, fought its abſent lord; 570 
The dying fingers, quiv'ring on the plain, FO gr Er 
W. 101 ſtarts convulſive raf e Reel 1 in vain. 


563. E like your Haley, ] Thus Claudian burg of the 
relemblance between Caſtor and Pollux. 


—Fuvat ipſe tonantem 
Error, & ambiguæ placet ignorantia matri. 


This deſcription of our poet is ſimple and chaſte enough, | 
conſidering, that the ſubject is purely epigrammatical. | 
571. The dying fingers.] It mult be owned, that there is not 
that great variety of wounds, and different manners of dy- 


5 ing, deſcribed by « our ont as 0 Homer. 


. 
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be Arcadian ſquadrons, by their prince inſpir'd, 
Rous'd by his words, by his example fir'd, | 
Diſdain to fly, and arms to arms oppoſe ; $55 
Grief, ſhame, and furv, drive them on the foes, 
From Teuthras and from Tyres, on his car 
Pale Rhœteus ſhoots impetuous thro? the war; 
While Pallas his ſwift dart at Ilus threw, : | 
It pierc'd the hapleſs warrior as he flew. 580 
The winged death the hapleſs warrior ftay'd, 

And for a ſpace, poor Ilus' fate delay'd ; 

He tumbles from the car, diſtain'd with gore, 

And, grim in death, lies foaming on the ſhore. 
As, when the ſummer plows with fervid rays, 585 
'The ſhepherd ſets the foreſt in a blaze, | 
The groves all kindle, while the winds conſpire, 
And with their breath enrage the roaring fire: 

Wide and more wide the conflagration flies, 

Pours o'er the fields, and thunders to the ſkies: 595 
On ſome ſteep mountain ſits the joyful ſwain, 

While the victorious flames devour the plan. 

So pleas'd, brave Pallas ſees th* Arcadian pow'rs, 
All fir'd with vengeance, ſwecp along the ſtores. 

Haleſus flew to meet the conqu'ring foe ;_ 595 
Sheath'd in bright arms, he roſe to ev'ry blow. 
Firſt Ladon ſunk beneath his pointed ſteel; 

Then great Demodocus and Pheres fell. 

While bold Strymonius flies before the band 

To ſeize his throat; the faulchion lops his hand; 600 
Hurd from his arm, a ftone deſcended full 

| On Thoas' head, and cruſm'd the batter'd ſkull, 

His old prophetic firs, with tender care, 

Conceal'd, and warn'd Haleſus from the war. 
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But when in death he clos'd his aged eyes, 6035 
ye fatal ſiſters claim'd their deſtin'd prize. e 


Nou ſtood the warrior (for his hour drew near) 
| A victim ſacred to th' Evandrian ſpear. 


lis jav'lin Pallas at the victor throws, obs 
But firſt the youth prefers his ardent vows ; 610 
Me father T'yber ! give my winged dart, 
| ; To fly direct thro* proud Haletus? heart ! 

His arms and ſpoils thy facred oak ſhall bear; 

Ss pray'd the youth; the god allows his pray r. oy 
-  Heleſus ſhields Imaon from the foe, —_ 615 
But leaves his breaſt all- naked to the blow, 

He fell ; his fall alarm'd the Latian hoſt ; 

They wept, and mourn'd the mighty hero loft. 

But ſoon brave Lauſus rais'd them from deſpair ; 
Lauſus, who ſhone conſpicuous 1 in the war. 620 
Stern Abas firſt he ſlew, of matchleſs might, 9 5 
| Who ſtood unmov'd, the bulwark of the fight. 
Now bled the Tuſcan, now th* Arcadian train, 
And Troy's bold ſons, who *ſcap'd the Greeks in vain, 
Fierce to the fight beneath their chiefs they came; 625 


Their chiefs, their numbers, and their ſtrength, the lame, — 


The rear cloſe-preſſing to the dire alarms, 
TH  neumber'd troops ſcarce wield their uſeleſs arms. 


606. The fatal Herr. 
Iijicere manu m farcæ, tel; iſque facrar unt 
Ewandri- 
Virgil (ſays Catrou) here alludes to two ab, the one 
belonging to the civil law, and the other to the pontifices. 
By the words znjecere manum farce, we are to underſtand 
what the lawyers ſignify by the manus injectio, that is, ſeizing 
or taking poſſeſſion. The felis ſacrarunt, alludes to the 
practice of the Dee When ey deftin'd a victim to the 
ati, | | 
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Here Pallas fires his train, and Lauſus there 

In all their charms the blooming youths appear. 639 
Poor, hapleſs youths ! alas! your native plain 
Muſt never, never bleſs your eyes again! 

In vain would you engage! for Jove withſtands ; 
Both, both muſt fall; but fall by greater hands! 

” Now Turnus to the aid of Laufus came, = 63 5 
Warn'd by his ſiſter *, the celeſiial dame; 

Thro' cleaving ranks he drives his kindling car | 
With furious ſpeed, and thunders thro? the war, 
Forbear, forbear ; nor touch my due, he cries ; 
For Pallas, Pallas is your leader's prize. 640 
To me, to me alone, belongs the fight: 

Oh! could his fire be witneſs to the ſight ! 

He ſaid; and at the word, th' obedient train 

At once retir'd, and left an open plain. 


629. Here Pallas fires his train, and Lauſus there.] It was 
natural for the reader (ſays Trapp) to think that theſe 
two young princes, being ſo equally matched, and now lo 
near together, muſt meet and fight, The poet ſhews us, that 
he was not unmindful of this; and ſo ftarts this idea: but 
paſſes from it to a quite different one; and gives us an hint 
of what would be the fate of them both. This is extremely 
ingenious and judicious ; firſt, cauſing in the mind that, 
which never fails to pleaſe it, viciſſitude and ſurprize; fe- 
condly, ſhewing the art of the poet in telling us what he 
could have done, tho' he does it not. It may be obſerved 
too, that it was more glory to theſe two youthful heroes to 
be flain, as they were, by enemies ſo far ſuperior to them- 
ſelves, than for either to have killed the other, or for both 
to have been killed by each other. Not to mention the 
beautiful uſe, which the poet afterwards makes of their 
deaths. Thus far Dr. Trapp. In like manner the reader's 
_ expectation is raiſed in B. 4. of the Par. Loſt, where an en- 
counter is likely to enſue between Satan and the ange.ic 
_ tzuadron, | e . 
| #® Tuturiaa 


Now, by thy royal ſpoils I will acquire "6 5 
Immortal fame; or eloriouſly expire! | 
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The youth with wonder ſaw the parting band, 3 45 


Heard the bold challenge, and the proud command, 
With many a fi-ry glance he roll'd his eyes 
Around his manly limbs, and ample ſize; 
And to his haughty foe, in ſhort, replies : 


Then vaunt no more, for know, almighty Jove 
Bcholds the fight, impartial, from above, 
This ſaid ; amid the field the hero ſtrode; 


All-chill'd with fear, the pale Arcadians ſtood, 655 


The Daunian chief ſprung dreadful from the car, 
And ruſh'd on foot, impetuous to the war 
Ruſn'd, as a lion, from the mountain's height, 


| N On ſome ſtern bull, that meditates the fight. 


But ſoon as Pallas ſaw the prince appear 66 
Within due diſtance of the flying ſpear, 5 | 
Tho? far o'er-match'd, the youth his fortune tries; ; 
And, ere he threw the dart, invok'd the ſkies : 

O great Alcides ! by my father's feaſt, 


Thyſelf vouchſaf'd to grace, a glorious gueſt; 665 


Aſſiſt his ſon, and crown his bold deſign; 


I] Let Turnus fall, and own the amen mine; 


* 


953. My father fands prefar'd. } Dryden tranſlates later 
in this place by Jupiter 


Jove is-impartial, and to both the ſame. 
In this interpretation he is greatly miſtaken ; for forti pater 
equs utrique, is maniteſtly an anſwer to cuperem ipſe parens 
ſpectator adefſet. Tn his dedication before the Æneis he ob- 


terves, “ how could Ruzus imagine, that it was the ſame thing 


„ to Eyander, if his ſon were lain, or if he overcame? The 

poet certainty intended Jupiter the father of mankind. 5 
Pons implies, he [Evander] zs able to bear, is equal to, ſorti 
weique, either chance, myliwving or dying, 
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And, while the victor ſpoils the bloody prize, 

View the proud trophy with his cloſing eyes, 

His ardent pray'r with grief Alcides hears, 670 
And pours a flood of unavailing tears : 
While in his breaſt he check'd the riſing groan, 

Th' all-gracious father ſooth'd his ſorrowing ſon : 
To all that breathe, is fixt th' appointed date; 
Life is but ſhort, and circumſcrib'd by fate: 67; 
Tis virtue's work, by fame to ſtretch the ſpan, 

| Whoſe ſcanty limit bounds the days of man. 

How many ſons of gods were doom'l to fall, 

Great as they were ! beneath the Trojan wall ? 

Great as he was ! among the mighty dead, 680 
Ev'n my own ſon, the brave Sarpedon bled : 
Fierce Turnus too the cruel fates attend, . 

And now, ev'n now, his race is at an end. 
This ſaid; th' almighty ſov'reign of the ſkies e 
Turns from the ſcene of blood his ſacred eyes. 685 
Now with full force his jav'lin Pallas threw, 

And from the ſheath the ſhining faulchion drew. 

The whizzing ſpear, with erring courſe impell'd, 
Flew thro? the ringing margin of the ſhield, 


| Oculos Rutulorum rejicit arvis. 
Ruæus, I believe, is ſingular in the expoſition of this paſ- 
lage, retulit oczlos ad campos Trojanorum z he turn'd his eyes 
towards, &c. which, ſays Trapp, is bad ſenſe, and worte 
grammar. Catrou remarks, that Jupiter, in turning his evcs 
trom the field of battle, ſhews, that he will eſpouſe neither 
party, Trojan or Rutulian, according to his promiſe, But 
is not this promile afterward broken, when he {ends down a 
tury, B. 12. ver. 1204. to terrify Turnus ? Is not this eſpou- 
ſing the Trojans ?—Trapp tells us, that Jupiter turned his 
eyes away, that he migh not ſee a death, which he would 
havprev ented, and was not able, | 


685. Turns from the ſcene of blood his ſacred eyes.] 


<4 
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And, glancing, raz'd the ſhoulder of the foe. 690 
Then Turnus ſhook the lance; prepar'd to throw: 

He ſhook the lance; and ſee, he cry'd, if mine 

Reach not the mark; a ſurer dart than thine! 

He ſaid, and threw. The ſpear with forceful ſway 
Broke, thro? the ſolid ſhield, its deflin'd way 695 
Thro' ev'ry ſteely plate, and brazen fold, 
Thro? thick bull-hides, around the buckler roll'd ; 
Thro' the ſtrong cuiraſs flew the furious dart, 
Transfix'd his breaſt, and panted in his heart. | 
From the wide wound in vain the lance he tore, 500 
The purple ſoul came floating with the gore. 

Down ſunk the youth; his rattling arms reſound ; 

| He ſpurns, and grinds in blood the hoſtile ground. 
Then, as he ſtrode, exulting, o'er the dead, 
Thus to th' Arcadian train the victor faid : 
Go!—be this meſſage to your maſter known; 
Such as the fire deſerv'd, I ſend the fon ; 
Unbrib'd, unſought his relicks I beſtow, 

If fun'ral honours can relieve his woe. 

Dear for the T'rojans friendſhip has he paid !- 710 
Then, with his foot he preſt the proſtrate dead; 
Serz'd his embroider'd belt, a glorious prey! 

And from his boſom rent the prize away. 

In this rich belt, with precious gold inlaid, 
His utmoſt art Eurytion had diſplay'd. 715 
Here, thick emboſs'd, the fifty daughters thed 

Their conſorts blood, and ftain'd the bridal bed; 


516. Here, thick emboſ#'d.] Statius, Theb. 4. gives one of 
b his heroes a thield ornamented with this Rory ; 


er- 
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The rais'd, bold figures, all divinely-bright 

Came out, and ſtood projecting to the ſight. 
This ſpoil proud Turnus with triumphant eyes 720 
Surveys, and glories in the coſtly prize. 

But man, too haughty in a proſp'rous ſtate, 

Grows blind and heedleſs of his future fate: 

The time ſhall come, when Turnus in diſmay, 

Shall mourn theſe ſpoils, and this victorious day; 72; 


3 


F berſectaque wiwit in auro 

Nox Damai: fontes furiarum lampade nigra 
Qrinqueginta ardent thalami: pater, TID cruentis 
Ii fort bus, laudatque nejas, atque inſpicit enſes. 


Which laſt expreſſion is very pictureſque. 


722. But man, too Bang. ] Thus Homer of ee 
and Aretus. II. 17. 


In vain, brave youths, with glorious nopes ye dies, 
In vain advance, not fated to return | 


Theſe beautiful anticipations (ſays Pope) are frequent | in 
the poets, who affect to ſpeak in the character of prophets, 


2nd men inſpired with a knowledge of futurity. 80 Talley 
Cant. 12. St. 58, 


O vanity of man's unſtable mind! 


Puff d up with every blait of friendly wind! 


LIX. 


Why; joy ſt thou, wre'ch ?. Oh what ſhall be thy gain? 


What trophy this, the bold Tancredi :ears ? 


Thine eyes ſhall ſhed, in cate thou be not ſluin, 


For EV ry drop of blood a lea of tears. 5 
Fair A X. 


| Milton makes the like . to Eve al her | Icaving 
Adam, before ſhe met the ſerpent : 


—— She, to him, engag'd | 
To-be return'd by ncon, amid the bower, 
And all things, in beſt order, to invite 
Noontide repaſt, or afternoon's repoſe. 
O much deceiv'd, much failing, hapleſs Eve 
Thcu rev-r from that hour in Paradiſe, 


# ound it eicher tweet repalt, or * ound repoſe, 


Far. L. B. 9. 400. 


e 
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Shall wiſh, too late! the golden belt unſought, 
And curſe the trophies he ſo dearly bought! 
With groans and tears th' Arcadians, on a ſhield, 


i Bear back their breathleſs leader from the field. 


Thus to thy father's arms doſt thou retire, 730 
Brave youth, the grief and glory of thy fire ! 
O early loſt! with ſtrength aud beauty grac'd! 


This thy firſt day of warfare was thy laſt: 


Yer didſt thou ſcatter death thro? half an hoſt ; 


And, ere thy own, a thouſand lives were loſt, | 73 5 


Noa by ſpectators, not the voice of fame, 
To Troy's great chief theſe mournful tidings came z 


That round his friends, on danger, danger grows, 
Who claim his aid encompafs'd by the foes, | 
With his huge weighty ſword, without delay, 74% 


| Thro? bleeding ranks he cleaves an ample way. 


* * 7 - — f 
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Thee, Turnus, thee he ſeeks along the plain, 

Proud of the ſpoils of hapleſs Pallas ſlain. 

The genial feaſt, the ſon, the ſire combin'd, 

Leagues, friendſhip, all, came ruſhing on his mind. 744 
Four youths by Sulmo, four by Ufens, bred, 

Unhappy. victims! deſtin'd to the dead, 


746. Four youths.) Pope obſerves, that Virgil expreſſes no 


diſapprobation of. this cruel action, which the Greek poet 


-1-3 


does in plain terms, ſpeaking of this in Iliad 23. ver. 176. 
Kan h Spe pero epyu. „ 
It is not only (lays he) the fierce Achilles, but the pious 

and religious neas, whoſe very character is virtue and com- 

paſſion, that reſerves ſeveral young unfortunate captives taken 


in battle, to ſacrifice them to the manes of his favourite hero. 


As this is to be conſidered as a religious rite, and not an 
action of revenge, I do not fee why ZEneas ſhould diſcover 


zy deteſtation of it. 


160 
bn 
5 
19 
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He ſeiz'd alive, to offer on the pyre, 
And ſprinkle with their blood the fun' ral fire. 


LES 


— 


 ——_— — = = 


The war depends not on a life like mine! 

= One, one poor life, can no ſuch diff'rence yield, 

j Nor turn the mighty balance of the field ! 

Thy talents (cry'd the prince), thy treaſur'd ftore 
Keep for thy ſons ; but talk of terms no more. 703 


0 3 Magus next his furious ſpear he caſt, 730 
. But o'er his head the quiv'ring weapon paſt : 

F The wretch embrac'd his knees, and try'd with art, 

4 To bend his ſtern, inexorable heart, 

i By thy dead father's ſhade, thy ſuppliant ſpare ! 

\ By all the hopes of thy ſurviving heir! 77 
ji Preſerve, victorious prince, this life alone, 

4 To glad a longing father and a ſon! 

i A High in my dome are filyer talents roll'd, 

HH With piles of labour'd and unlabour'd gold. 

i Theſe, to procure my ranſom, I refign; 760 


764. Thy talents. Theſe tender and affecting expreſſion: N 
with which Magus endeavours to ſooth the wrath of ZEn: ::: 
but without” effect, ſupport a charge of great inhum au 

againſt our hero, as well as the ſlaughter of Liger and Lucas 
the two brothers, who beg their lives of him, and w hom be 
inſults in ſarcaſins that do not become a man of any gene 
roſity. | 

Theſe inſtances, and his aacclinting revenge upon Turnus, 
raiſe a ſtrong party againſt him: but, conſidering the 119» 

portance of the objection, it is not to be ſuppoſed, that 1 un 
the firſt who appeared in his defence. 

SGallutius is very copious in his apology for this poct, 
Artic. 9. B. 1. where he diſcuſſes this important queſtion, 
whether the man who Kills tis enemies, that beg their lives, 

who devotes the four children of Ufens, and the four children 

of Sulmo, to the names of Pallas, to be ſlaughtered as a fac! i- 
fice on his tomb, had any claim ts the appellation of juſt and 
it by them, as the poet pretends, 

5 | He 
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j Four chief, when Pallas he depriv'd of breath, 
Left no conditions but revenge and death. 


He goes thro? all theſe caſes, and to every one gives a per- 
tinent anſwer: I ſhall juſt mention his arguments, having 
already obſerved, that we are not to judge of one age by 
another, much leſs of the religion of the ancients, by that we 
profeſs. _ | ; DE | 0 

Doubtleſs, according to the precepts and the ſpirit of a re- 

ligion ſo holy as the Chriſtian, every ſuch inſtance of unre- 
lenting ſlaughter muſt be looked upon as the higheſt and moſt 
focking barbarity. But ſuch a cenſure makes nothing againſt 
Virgil: on the contrary, it proves that he is ſo far from 
having been guilty of a fault in this caſe, that if he had 
dane otherwiſe, he would indeed have been much to blame, 
that is to ſay, if he had made his Pagan hero act like a Chri- 
ſtian hero. We ſee clearly enough, that it was an inſtance 
ol ſuperſtition moſt aſtoniſhing to think of, that the ſhades of 
the dead longed for theſe bloody ſacrifices; and that the 
Freateſt misfortunes that could hefal the foul, was to remain 
unaſſured of due vengeance for the death of the body, But 
this ſuperſtition was conſidered as a point of religion, and no- 
thing was accounted more inhuman in the living, than to 
leave the ſhades of their friends unrevenged. BEE? 

All the works of the ancients are fu}l of inſtances of what I 

ſay. Achilles, who refuſed to engage the Trojans out of. 

pique to Agamemnon, {tifles this reſentment when the 

death of Patroclus is to he avenged. 5 

> Lucan ſays, that the ſoul of Craſſus murmured, that he was 

not revenged upon the Parthians, the Romans not having 
ent lorces to obtain ſatisfaction for his defeat and death. 
© Ovid introduces Althea putting to death her ſon Meleager, 
to revenge the death of her other children. We all know 
the Greeks, on this account, ſacrificed Polyxena at the tomb 
of Achilles. Dido in her death finds no circumſtance more 
deplorable, than the thought of periſhing unrevengetd. 
Maoriemur inultæ? | „ . 1 
Andd at the ſame time that Diana, B. rr. ſees the death of 
Camilla as inevitable, ſhe thinks of nothing but revenging it. 
Upon the whole, as religion was concerned in this point, 
e ought to conclude Virgil acted very conſiſtently, and with 
great propriety ; that ZEneas would have appeared deſtitute of 
Ebumanity and piety towards his friend, if he had been pre- 
W Vol, IV, | F | vented 
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os THE ANEID Book 10, 
So deems my living ſon ; my fire below; 
And, from this ſword, demand the life of ev'ry foe, 


vented from avenging the death of Pallas, by a compaſſon 
which in that age Would have been interpreted weaknels. 


The poet is juſtified by ſhewing, that he had reaſon ſufficient 
for introducing his hero acting in this manner. | 


Pallas, Evander, in ißſis 
„ . . | 
To the death of Turnus he is actually obliged, by the ex- 


preſs words of Evander; if we conſider, B. 11. what this un- 
Happy father ſends in charge to Æneas, by the men who bear 
the body of his ſon: | 1 


Vadite, & hac regi memores mandata referte. 
uod vitam mor or inviſam Pallante perempto, 
| Dextera cauſa tua eft; Turnum gnatoque fatrique 
' Quem debere vides meritis, wacat hic tibi ſolus 
Fortunæquè locus: non vitæ gaudia quæro; 
Nec fas : ſed gnato manes perferre ſub imos. | 
We muſt enter therefore into the ſentiments that Æneas 


muſt be ſuppoſed to derive from the morals of his religion, 


rather than thoſe which the Chriftian inſpires us with: we 


muſt figure to ourſelves, that it would have been much more 


inhuman in this hero, to have given leſs attention to the 
miſery of Pallas (whoſe ſoul he believed to be in a ſtate of dil- 
confolate wandering till his death was avenged) than to the 
prayer of Magus, of Liger, or even of Turnus; when, to 
remind him of the death of Pallas, the poet ſo judicioully 
contrives to make him ſee the belt which Turnus had ſpoiled 


Him of; a circumſtance not neceſlary at the deaths of Liger 


or Magus, as they followed that of Pallas ſo cloſe. 


Nay we ſee the wrath of ZEneas carries him ſo far, as to 


make him tell Tarquitus (another whom he kills in the heat 
of the combat), that he ſhould not enjoy the rites of burial, 
which the ancients eſteemed ſo great a misfortune, This ſhevs 


ho far the piery and affection of Æneas to his friend, and 


to Evander, could puſh his courage. SEGRAIS. 
I cannot forbear adding, that our infidels ſeem not ſuff- 
ciently to have conſidered, what a ſpirit of mildneſs Chriſtia- 
"nity hath introduced into the world, and how much it hath 


fſoftened the minds of men. Witneſs the inſolent and cruel 
_ weatment of captives, the expoſing of children, the bloody 


gladiatorian ſpectacles, the dreadful proſcriptions, the nlalla- 
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This ſaid; he ſeiz'd his helm; and, while he pray'd, 770 
Deep-bury'd in his neck the flaming blade. | 
| ö cres of ſlaves, the frequent poiſonings, and many other enor- 


waous barbarities, commonly practiſed by the ſo much ad- 
mired Greeks and Romans. 


768. So deems my living for ; my fire below.) In reality 


tme action of Turnus, in killing Pallas, is a piece of cowardice, 
He challenges to ſingle combat, at the head of two armies, 

2 a youth unequal to himſelf either in ſtrength or experience. 
On this action Aneas juſtly founds his revenge. The verſe © 
under conſideration is not ſo much a cruel ſentiment, as it is 
2 direct anſwer to the interceſſion of Magus, who begs his 
life in the names of Achiſes and Iulus. Lactantius, cited by 

Catrou, thinks the killing Magus too barbarous a deed for the 


pious ZEneas : but we are to conſider, that Æneas has juſt 


| loſt his friend Pallas, and, ſeeking to be revenged on Turnus, 
meets Magus: That even at this time, =; | 


The genial feaſt, the ſon, the fire combin'd, © 
Leagues, friendſhip, all, came ruſhing on his mind. 
„ „ e . 

771. Deep-bury'd in his neck.) Virgil had this part of 


$ 


f Homer in his view, when he deſcribed the death of Magus 
in the tenth Eneid. Thoſe lines of his prayer where he of- 
ters a ranſom, are tranſlated from this of Adraſtus; but 


both the prayer and anſwer Æneas makes, when he refuſes 
bam mercy, are very much heightened and improved. They 
allo receive a great addition of beauty and propriety from 
de occaſion on which he inſerts them: young Pallas is juſt 
killed, and ZEneas, ſeeking to be revenged upon Turnus, 
meets this Magus. Nothing can be a more artful piece of 
addreſs than the firſt lines of that ſupplication, if we conſider 
tue character of Aneas, to whom it is made: DS 
Per patrios manes, per ſpes ſurgentis Juli, 

F Te precor, hanc animam ſerves natoque patrique. 8 
And what can exceed the cloſeneſs and fulneſs of that 


reply to it ? 


— Bell: commercia Turnus | 

Suftulit a prior, jam tum Pallante peremto, 

Hoc patrio Anchiſe manes, hoc ſentit Iulus. | 
This removes the imputation of cruelty from Æneas, which 
bad leſs agreed with his character, than it does with Aga- 
memnon's, whoſe reproof to Menelaus in this place, is not 
| Briike that of Samuel to Saul for not killing Agag, 

5 „ FPorz's lliad, B. 6. 57. 
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Apollo's prieſt, illuſtrious Æmon's ſon, 


In purple robes and radiant armour ſhone, 
The ſacred fillets bind his brows in vain ! 


Swift flies the gaudy warrior o'er the plain. 77 
Beneath the prince the hapleſs victim dies, 


And fate in endleſs flumber ſeals his eyes, 
Sereſtus ſtrips his arms; a coftly load 


A trophy deſtin'd to the * Thracian god. 5 
- Umbro, the Marſian chief, exerts his might, 780 


And valiant Cæculus renews the fight, 0 | 
| Againſt the prince he warms the troops in vain ;j— 


He pours, he ftorms, he thunders thro” the plain 
Lops warlike Anxur's arms; the hand and ſhield 
Drop down, an uſeleſs burthen on the field, 78 
Before he vaunted, and he ſeem'd to riſe 

In his proud thought, exalted, to the ſkies. 

Put ah ! in vain he rais'd his haughty mind 


n 


With the f d hope of years on years behind! 


In arms great Tarquitus all- blazing ſtood, 790 
Sprung ſrom a Dryad and a Sylvan god. 
Full in the hero's front he dar'd appear; 
But thro? his ſhield and corſlet flew the ſpear. 
Then as he pray'd, and begg'd his life in vain, 
He lopp'd his head, that rolPd along the plain. 795 
The trunk ſtill beating on the ground below. 
Thus in proud triumph ſpoke his conqu'ring foe : 


Lie, mighty warrior, there! no mother's hand 


Shall now inter thee in thy native land; - 


798. Lie, michy warrior, there,] * thi manner Heco 
inſults Patroclus: | 


11 
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But hungry beaſts thy wretched corſe ſhall tear, 800 
The fiſhes of the flood, and fowls of air, 

Lycas and brave Antæus next he kill'd, 

Fierce as they fought, the champions of the field, 


Numa, and fair Camertes, then he flew, 


Who from bold Volſcens his proud lineage drev/, 80; 
By far the wealthieſt of the Latian train; 

And ſoft Amyclæ own'd his eaſy reign. 

And as, of old, the huge Ægeon Rood 


Engag'd in battle with the thund'ring god 


Lie there, Patroclus ! and with thee the joy 
(Thy pride one promne d) of ſubverting Tr I 
ut thou a prey to 3 ſhalt be made. 


PorzE's H. II. B. 16. root. 
80%. And foft Amycle.) Amyclæ, a city of Peloponneſus, 


| 1s ſty! ed tacite, either becauſe its inhabitants were to modeit 
| to reſent an injury done them by a neighbouring nation, ac 


\ cording to Ruæus; or, as Servius remarks, becauſe they fol- 
t lowed the doftrine of Pythagoras, which injoined to keep 


| fitence for five years, and never offer any violence to ier pents : 


but this occafioned their deſtruction; for, upon ſome of thele 
venomous animals breaking out of a lake near their city, they 


religiouſly forbore to attack and kill them, and ſo were de- 


voured by them. 


808. And as, of old.) Aucas in no part of the Æneid 


appears more for midably great than in this. He rages like 
T7 the Fant geon beſieging Olympus with an hundred 


Re WIS $3 ae 
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The poet could not have repreſented, in a more exprei- 


- five and lively manner, the terror that attended his hero, 


tian by deſcribing the horſes of the enemy as frightened at his 


figure marching along (even when at a dliſtance), and 
| breathing rereng ze and geſtruction. Spenſer has a very tine 
image of this kind, F. Q. B. 5. e. 8. ſt. 37. Cc. 


speaking of prince Arthur fighting with the foldan : 
At laſt {from his victorious ſhield he drew 
The veil, which did his powerful light empench 4 ; 
An! coming full before his horſes view, 


- As they upon him preſt, it plain to them did ew! 


F 3 38. Like 
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Shook high Olympus with the dire alarms, „ 
And wag'd the war with all his hundred arm; 

Long flames from fifty mouths the fiend expires 
Back to the ſkies, and anſwers fires with fires ; 

As many ſhining ſwords he ſhook, and held, 
Oppos'd to ev'ry bolt, a pond'rous ſhield. 873 

So, when his recking ſword in blood was dy'd, 

F ought the brave prince, and rag'd on ev'ry fide, 

No fierce he ruſh'd againſt Nyphæus' car, 

Who ſhone conſpicuous in the ranks of War; 

With wild affright the ſtartled ſteeds beheld 820 
The tow'ring hero blazing o'er the field; 
| Flew back, and caſt their maſter on the plain; 

Then whirl'd the bounding chariot to the main. 
Liger and Lucagus next came in view: _ 
Drawn by white courſers, thro? the troops they flew;82 5 

Two haughty brothers; that, the courſers ſway'd; 

5 This brandiſh'd high in air the glitt'ring blade. 
heir threats the Trojan chief diſdain'd to bear, 

Ruſh'd on, and ſhook aloft the pointed ſpear. 

No Phrygian fields are theſe (proud Liger ſaid), 839 
Nor theſe the ſteeds of Argive Diomedez; 
You *ſcape not this, as once Achilles? car ; 

Here ends thy life, and here ſhall end the war! 

Thus the mad boaſter—but, devoid of fear, 
The prince, in anſwer, launch'd his whizzing ſpear. 83; 
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38. 
Like lightning flaſh, that hath the gazer burn d; 
So did the fight thereof their ſenſe difinay, 
That back again upon themſelves they turn'd, 
And with their rider ran perferce away, &c. 


UL Yourſelf, brave Lucagus, forſook the car, 
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Then, while the brother, bending o'er the horſe, 
With his keen jav'lin urged the fiery courſe, 
And, with one foot protended, ruſh'd to fight, 
The lance, that inſtant, wing'd its fatal flight; 
Beneath the ſhining margin of the ſhield, 840 
Swift thro? the groin the pointed jav'lin held. : 
Down finks the warrior with a dreadful ſound, 
And, grim in death, lies grov'ling on the ground. 
The conqu'ring prince beheld him as he bled, 
And thus, in ſcornful terms, beſpoke the dead: 845 
Nor were your courſers ſlow ; nor vain affright 
At empty ſhadows turn'd yonr ſteeds to flight ; 


And, vaulting on the field, declin'd the war! | 
This ſaid; he ſeiz'd the courſers by the rein; 85006 
When thus the brother, caſt upon the plain, _ z 
With lifted hands implor'd the chief in vain ; - | 
Now, by thyſelf, thy mercy I implore;  _ 
By thoſe who ſuch a godlike hero bore ; 
This forfeit life, divine Æneas, ſpare, 855 
And with ſoft pity liſten to my pray'r . 15 
In far, far diff' rent terms you talk'd before; 

Die then (replies the prince), and plead no more; 


845. And thus, in ſcornful terms.] 

Quem pins Mneas dictis affatur amaris. : | 
The epithet pius, in this place, ſeems to be inconſiſtently 
applied to Æneas, while he is inſulting a dying enemy. Trapp 
remarks, that ſome ſoldierly epithet would have been 
more proper on this occaſion, But the word pius is here 
introduced as a general epithet, and not meant to convey any 
particular or circumſtantial idea; as % 
Ex ropos iTToSapoto—tevrvnuidess Ay alot. 

With Ro other of the lie nature 1 Homer. 8 


104 THE ENEID Book 16, 
 Gol— tis a brother's part—in duty go, 
And wait thy brother to the realms below ! 860 
He rais'd the ſword aloft, as thus he ſaid, 
And in his boſom plung'd the pointed blade. 
Tus, like a ſtorm or torrent, o'er the ground 

He ruſh'd, and ſpread the ſlaughter wide around; 
Till from their works, ſo long beſieg'd in vain, 865 
Break forth Aſcanius and the Trojan train. 
While thus the battle bled; imperial Jove 
ae his conſort in the realms above, 


5 1 59, Go! lit a brother's part.] 
Haud talia dudum 

Dita dabas; morere, et tratrem ne 1 frater. ES 
Macrobius quotes this paſſage, among many others, to 
prove how great a maſter Virgil is of diverſity of ſtile. | 


I cannot forbear tanſlating the beautiful bmile with Which 


he concludes his chapter : 
If we diligently ſurvey the world, we ſhall find a great 
reſemblance between that divine work and this poem. For 
as the eloquence of Maro 1s ever fitted to the ſubjeR, is 
ſometimes conciſe, at other times copious ; is here reſerv- 
ed, aud there florid; ſometimes flows like a rivulet, and 
ſomeè imes like a torrent; and often comprehends at once 
all theſe different ſpecies; ſo the earth itſelf is here 
beautificd with corn and the green graſs; is there rough 
with rocks and foreſts ; exhibiting in one place ſandy de- 
farts; and, in another place, is moiſtened with fountains ; 
among the reſt too is to be {een the vaſt ocean. Pardon me, 
continues he, nor call me an enthuſiaſt, who have thus dared 
to compare Virgil to nature. I thould indeed ſpeak beneath 
the merit of this great poet, if I was to pronounce that Vir- 
gil has blended all the different ſtiles of the ten rhetoriciins 
which did ſo much honour to Athens.“ Saturn, c. 1. B. 
The whole chapter is well worth the peruſal of the curious . 
critic. Drayton, in his beginning of the ſecond ſong of the 
| Polyolbion, introduces the above ſimile; zune Poli- 
tianus concludes his AMBRA with it. | 
267, While thus the battle bled.] We begin to be tired 


| with lo | BANE nen Virgil, therefore, very artfully ſhifts 
| the. 
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As both from heav'n ſurvey'd the deathful ſcene: 
Say, ſiſter-goddeſs, and my beauteous queen, 870 
Still, is it ſtill your thought, that Venus' care 
Supports her favour'd Trojans in the war? 
See | how the martial bands increaſe in might! 
Strong from their wounds! and vig'rous for the fight! 
Can ſuch brave heroes, who ſuch dangers prove, 75 
Depend for ſuccour on the queen of love ? 
And why, my lord, ſubmiſlive, ſhe rejoin d, 
Theſe words ſevere, to rack my anxious mind? 
Did ſtill your love (as ſure it ſhould) remain, 
A wife and ſiſter might not plead in vain, 830 
That from the field poor Turnus may retire, _ 
Exempt from death, and glad his longing ſire.— 
But let him die, ſince Jove has ſo decreed !— 
To glut the Trojan vengeance, let him bleed !— 
And yet his birth might ſome diſtinction claim, 885 
Since from our own celeſtial line he came. 
To thy great name due honours has he paid, 
And rich oblations on thy altars laid. 
| Thus ſpoke the ſuppliant queen; and thus replies, 
In brief, th' almighty foy'reign of the ſkies: 890 
If *tis your pray'r to ſpare his forfeit breutk/ 
By a ſhort reſpite of approaching death; _ 
Snatch him this inſtant from the fatal hour. 
This grace we grant him ;—and we grant no more. 
For if you beg his deſtin'd life to ſpare; 899 
Or turn the courſe and fortune of the war; | 


the ſcene. The introducing divinities on thele hoes 1* 
an excellent Praclice i in an 9 poet. Ce xrRou. 


Fs 
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Vain your requeſt, and vain your hope appears _ 
To whom once more, the penſive queen, with tears: 

And what, my lord, if you reverſe the doom? _ 
Spare the dear youth, and ſave him from the tomb ! goo 
Ev'n from your ſoul this grace if you will give, 
(Which ſcarce you promiſe) that he yet may live! 
Ah! now I ſee, or in my fears portend, _ 

'The guiltleſs youth approaching to his end ! 
But may thoſe fears, my ſov'reign lord, be vain, 905 
And your almighty pow'r recal his doom again! 
This faid ; with momentary ſpeed ſhe flies, 
Mrapt in a winged whirlwind, down the ſkies ; 

In fable ſtorms ſhe drives the clouds before ; . 
Then to the fields of fight her courſe ſhe bore: 910 
There, in Eneas' ſhape, a figur'd ſhade e 

Of light impaſſive air, the goddeſs made. 

; 911. There, in ÆAnear ſhape.) This fiction is imitated 
from Homer, II. B. 5. where Apollo raiſes a phantom in 


the ſhape of Eneas. There the ſpectre is raiſed by Apollo, 


or the ſur; and here by Juno, or the air; both equally pro- 
per, fays Pope, to be employed in forming an apparition, 
| Whoever will compare the two authors on this ſubject, 


will obſerve with what admirable art, and what exquiſite 
ornaments, Virgil has improved and beautify'd his origi- 


nal. Spenſer, F. Q. B. 3. c. 8. ſeems to have improved 
this imagination in the creation of his falſe Florimel, who 
performs all the functions of life, and gives occaſion for many 
adventures. This formation is deſcribed with the utmoſt 
luxuriancy of fancy: _ „„ 
The ſubſtance whereof * ſhe the body made, 
Was pureſt ſnow in maſſy mould congeal'd, 
Which ſhe had gather'd in a ſhady glade 

Olf the Riphæan hills, to her reveal'd _ 

By errant ſprites, but from all men conceal'd ; 
The ſame ſhe temper'd with fine mercury, | 

And virgin-wax, that never yet was feal'd ; 


* 
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A Trojan ſpear the ſpectre ſeem'd to wield, 


Wore a proud creſt and imitated ſhield; 
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And ſpoke with empty words, in vaunting ſtrain, 917 3 


And, like the chief, came tow'ring o'er the plain. 
(Such are the fleeting forms in viſions bred, 
And ſuch the gliding ſpectres of the dead.) 
| The threat'ning phantom made his bold advance, 
On Turnus call'd, and ſhook his airy lance. 920 


The Daunian prince his ſounding jav'lin threwv; 
While with diſſembled fear, the phantom flew. 


Deluded Turnus thought the Trojan fled, 
Burn'd with new hopes, and thus, exulting, ſaid: 


Flies then Eneas, to his fears reſign'd, „ 


And leaves a princeſs' royal bed behind ?— _ 

The land, for which he croſs'd the ſtormy wave, 
This arm ſhall give—and here he finds a grave! 
Then ſhook his ſword, and chas'd him thro? the war z 


But his ſhort triumph ſoon was loſt in air! | 930 | 

By chance a ſhip ftood anchor'd by the ſhore, 
(Which late, from Cluſium, king Oſinius bore) 
Cloſe ſhelter'd by a rock, that breaks the tides; 


= The planks were laid, to climb het lofty ſides. 


And mingled them with perfeR PTY, 
That like a lively Gnguine it ſeem'd to the eye. 


7. 

" Inſtead of eyes two burning lamps ſhe ſet 

In filver ſockets, ſhining like the Wins 
And a quick- moving ſpirit did arret 

To ſtir and roll them like a woman's eyes: 
Iaſtead of yellow locks ſhe did deviſe 
With golden wire to weave her curled head; 

Vet golden wire was not ſo yellow thrice. 

As Florimel's fair hair; and in the ſtead 
Ot an, 7 the put a ſprite to rule the carcaſe dead. 
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Swift to her darkſome hold the ſhade withdrew ; 9% ; 
As ſwift glad Turnus to the veſſel flew. 

| That inſtant Juno cut the cords away, | 

Unmoor'd the bark, and launch'd her on the ſea, 
Meantime /Eneas ſeeks his abſent foe, 

And ſends whole ſquadrons to the ghoſts below. 940 
No more for ſheiter now the phantom flies, 

Put mounts aloft, and mixes with the ſkies, 

While Turnus far in open ocean ſails, 

(The veel waſted by the riſing gales) | 
Many a long look, back on the battle bends, 945 
And hears the cries of his forfaken friends; 

On ſuch hard terms abhors to live, and rears 

His hands and voice, in anguiſh, to the ſtars : 

What are my crimes, almighty Jove, that claim 
This endleſs inſamy to blaſt my name? 950 
This dreadful doom is too ſevere by far; 

This load of life is more than I can bear ! 

Whence came I here ? and whither am I borne ? 
How could I fly? — ah! how ſhall I return ? 

Oh! with what eyes can I behold again 95 
Yon regal walls, or yon deſerted train? 

How will my friends purſue my name with hate? 
By me, their worthy chief, expos'd to fate! 
Theſe friends (ye gods) I left on yonder plain, 

In my curs'd cauſe and quarrel, to be ſlain! 960 
Hal- now I ſee 'em fly, or bite the ground! 

I hear, I ſtart at ev'ry dying ſound. ; 

What, what can now be done ?—on land or ſea 

What gulph will open for a wretch like me? 


964. What gulf will open.] It may perhaps ſeem incon- 
Gitcnt, that Turnus, who is here on the water in a 2 
. | 5 ſhoul 


Wh 
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Ye winds, ye ſtorms, your pity | implore, 965) 


Drive, drive my bark on ſome rough rocky ſhore, 
Where, nor my friends, nor fame, may ever find me 
more 3%%%ͥͤ „-Ä ; iS 
This ſaid; the prince debates, by ſhame oppreſs'd, 
whether to plunge the faulchion in his breaſt; 
Or from the veſſel leap amid the main, 970 
Swim back and mingle in the fight again. 5 
Thrice on each bold reſolve his ſoul was bent; 
And thrice great Juno check'd the raſh intent. 
The goddets wafts him down, ſecure from harms, 
Lands, and reſtores him to his father's arms. 975 
Mezentius now, inſpir'd by Jove's commands, . 
Succeeds the chief, invades the Trojan bands. i 
On him, and him alone the Tuſcans ran, 
With all their darts; an army oa a man. 
But, like a rock, the dire alarms he ſtood; 980 
A rock, whoſe ſides project into the flood; EC 


ſhould wiſh the earth would open and ſwallow him. Turnus 
is worked up into a very high fit of phrenſy, fo that he has 
not leiſure to conſider his fituation, and thus haſtily utters an 
exclamation common to perſons in diſtreſs, Servius under- 
ſtands the paſſage, that “even the wiſhes of the wretched are 
taken from me, and I can here find no earth that will open 
© and ſwallow me.” . Que jam ſatis ima dehiſcat terra mibi? 
But this ſeems to be a far-fetch'd interpretation. Turnus, 
after having made this inconſiſtent wiſh, immediately corre&ts 


himſeif, and, ſenſible of his real circumſtances, invokes the 


winds to drive his veſſel on rocks, and quickſands. Servius 
kems to contradict his firſt expoſition of the paſſage, by ob- 
lerving, that the ina terra, the bottom or centre of the earth, 
contains and ſuſtains the lea. Our tranſlator by uſing the word 
gulf, which may be applied either to land or ſea, in ſome 
mealure ſoftens the inconſiſtency of the with, 
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That hears, above, the furious Whirlwind blow, 


And ſees the frothy billows break below ; 
But ſtands unmov'd, majeſtically high, 


And braves the idle rage of ocean and the ſky, 989 


Firſt “ Dolicaon's ſon the monarch flew; 

Next on the trembling Latagus he flew ; 

Fierce in his hand a pond'rous ſtone he took, 

And on his vifage daſh'd the broken rock; 
Then drove thro? Palmus? knee the pointed ſteel; 990 
And left the warrior grov'ling where he fell. 

His glit'ring arms young Lauſus' ſhoulders ſpread, 

And the plum'd helmet nodded o'er his head. 

Next Evas bleeds beneath his vengeful ſpear, 

With Mimas, Paris' friend and bold compeerz 993 

| Theano bore him when the queen of Troy, ns Tree 

Pregnant with flame, produc'd the fatal boy ; 


996. Theano bore him.] Homer in II. 6. ver. 299. calls 
Theano, Ciſſeis, from her father Ciſſeus king of Thrace ; and 
there ſhe is mentioned as the wife of Antenor. And in II. x6, 
718. Hecuba is called the daughter of Dymas a Phrygian. 
Thus Homer and Virgil do not agree in this genealogy. From 
hence Ruæus concludes, that Theano was not the ſiſter of 
Hecuba, and that the Theano here mentioned is a name 
feigned by the poet. This paſſage, from ver. 702. to ver. 706, 
is very confuſed according to the preſent reading. I fhall 
| here give Dr. Bentley's emendation of it, as quoted by Dr. 
Clarke in his remark on ver. 299. II. 6 
Quorum quidem verſuum quum — plane nulla i it 
neque enim omnino quicquam eft, quo ex linguæ Romana con. 
ſuetudine iftud occubat referri poſit, conjecturd ame, E 
| Cortifss ta emendavit Benileius: | 
| Md Horatii epod. 5. 2b, 
una quem nocte Theano 
I lucem, genitore Amyco, dedit ; et face Pregnans 
Crfets regina Parin. Paris urbe paterna | 
Occubat ; ignarum Laurens habit org Mimanta. 


Hebrus. 


1 think 
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Yet in his native land was Paris ſlain ! 
But hapleſs Mimas on a foreign plain! 

And as ſome mighty boar, who long has fed 1000 


High on the rough aerial mountain's head, 


Chas'd by the hounds, ſhoots down the hanging brow 
With ſpeed impetuous to the vale below; _ 
When on the toils the furious monſter flies, 

O'er his bent back the ſtarting briſtles riſe ; 1005 
Stopp'd and entangled, now he foams with ire 

Now his red eye-balls glare with living fire, 

The clam'rous hunters, cautious to engage, 

With ſhouts and darts a diſtant combat wage 

Hle turns, he grinds his teeth; and, void of fear, 1010 
| Shakes his huge ſides, and ſheds the ſcatter'd war, 
Thus (tho? inflamed with juſt revenge they ſtand). 
None dare engage the monarch hand to hand; 

But from afar their miſſile darts they fling, . 
And with loud ſhouts provoke the raging king. 1015 
Acron, of Argive race, for fame had fled wy 
| The joys of love, and left the ſpouſal bed. 


I think, In lucem dedit is more elegant without a dative 
caſe, and genitore Amyco has ſtill the ſame effect. The occu- 
bat, according to the common reading, is inelegantly, and 


almoſt improperly applied to Paris. The word ignarus 


has here the ſame import as ignotus, and ſo it is frequently 
uſed (ſays A. Gellius) by many authors. Thus Ovid, 
Jamque aderat Theſeus proles ignara parenti. 
Pierius reads, ö „„ 
O Occubat hic; carum Laurens habet ora Mimanta, 
By Hic we are to underſtand Paris, and by carus the friend- 


j : hip between Paris and Mimas. Catrou thinks the reading 
of Pierius oughtmot to be rejected; but I believe the learned 


| þ reader will prefer Dr. Bentley's to all others. 8 
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In purple plumes he tow'r'd, with gaudy pride, 
Grac'd with the favours of his beauteous bride, 
The Tuſcan king beheld him from afar, 1020 
Scatt'ring the ranks, and glitt'ring thro' the war. 

As when a lion, that, with hunger bold, 
Roams grimly round the fences of the fold, 
Spies a tall goat, the chief of all the train, 
Or beamy ſtag, high-ſtalking o'er the plain; 102: 
His horrid mane he rears, he runs, he flies, 
Expands his jaws, and darts upon the prize; 
The prize he reads, with a tremendous roar, 
And, growling, rages in a foam of gore: 
Thus, on th' embattled foes, Mezentius flew, 1020 
And Acron in the pride of beauty flew. 
His guſhing blood the broken dart diſtains, 

And, as he falls, he ſpurns the hoſtile plains. 
Now round the king the growing laughter ſpread, 
Who ſcorn'd to kill Orodes as he fled ; 18235 
But, with preventive ſpeed, Mezentius ran, 


Turn'd ſhort, and bravely fought him, man to man; 


Behold, behold, my friends, no vulgar prize! 

Lo! vanquiſh'd by your king, the great Orodes dies. 

A ſudden tranſport fires the martial train, 104! 

And ſhouts of triumph echo round the plain, 
When thus the dying chief: inſulting foe ! | 

Soon, like my own, ſhall thy proud head lie low. 


Then preſs'd him with his foot and lance ; and cries; ? 


a 1044. bon, like my a Viren, more than once, make: 
his dying warriors propheſy. In this he follows Homer, wis 

makes the expiring. Hector foretel the death of Achilles 1343 
Conquerors 


look 16 ; Or Vier 113 
Vengeance is on the wing; black fate is nigh; 1045 
And here, een here, art thou fore-doom'd to die 

However, die thou firſt! the king reply'd 
(All- grimly ſmiling with diſdainful pride); 

And let your boaſted Jove for me provide. 

Then from the corſe the bloody dart he drew; 1050 
Tue ſhades of death came hov'ring o'er his view. 
Slow, in dim miſts, the heavy vapours riſe, 
And in eternal ſlumber ſeal his eyes. 

Now by brave Cædicus, Alcathous fell; 
| Hydaſpes ſunk beneath Sacrator's fteel ; 1058 
| His weighty ſpear the valiant Rapo threw, 5 
And mighty Orſes and Parthenius ſlew. 

| Clonius the next by Neptune's ſon was lain, 
And Ericetes preſs'd the bloody plain: | 
This, on the ground, the godlike hero kill'd 1069 
| That, his mad courſer caft upon the field. Ws 
Next, Tuſcan Valerus, as Agis ſtrode 

| Before the ranks, thy jav'lin drank his blood, 


1049. And let your brafted. ] 

Nunc moxere. oft de me dium pater atque beminum rex 

Filet. 
Trapp would read tu for nunc which introduces a very 
ſtriking a antitheßs; this piece of atheiſtical irony (as he terms 
it) is highly beautiful. Res ſuas Tout ironice commerdat, lays 
De La Cerda. 
' 1054. Noxw by brave Cædicus.] Virgil (avs Catrou) has 
been cenſured for not every- where dittinguiching who were 
bl the Trojan, and who of the Latin party. It is only ob- 
ſtrving what names are properly Latin, —ſuch as Cœdicus, 
araber Rapo, &c. and what are drawn from the Greek, 
4 L 25 Alcathous, Hy daſpes, Parthenius, &c. and the contufion 
is cally removed, This is a new proof that the Trojan tongue 
was derived from the Grecian, | 


1062, age Tujcan Vale rus.] By mentioning Valerus, the 
poct 
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Thy faulchion, Salius, pierc'd Atronius' ide; 5 
The hapleſs victor by Nealces dy'd, 1065 
Skill'd or to dart the lance, or bend the bow, 
And reach from far the unſuſpecting foe. | 
'The god of war, in equal balance, held 
The rage, the woes, and ſlaughters of the field, 
Fix'd on the ſpot, the troops diſdain to fly; 1079 
By turns, the vanquiſh'd and the victors die. | 
From realms of light, th' immortal pow'rs inclin'd 
Their eyes, and mourn the havock of mankind ! 
Here heav'n's imperial queen, and Venus, there, 
Lean forward from the ſky to view the war; 179 
While pale Tifiphone, with dire alarms, 
Inflames the riſing rage, and calls the hoſts to d arms | 
Now his vaſt ſpear aloft Mezentius held; 
© Haughty and high he moves, and blazes o'er the field, 
So thro' mid ocean when Orion ſtrides, 108 
His bulk enormous tow'rs above the tides : 
So, when he graſps in his tremendous hand _ 
Some mountain oak, and ſtalks along the land, 
Above the clouds his ample ſhoulders riſe, 
And his huge ſtature heaves into the ſkies ! | 308; 
Eneas mark'd the hero from afar, = 
And thro? the ranks ruſh'd furious to the war. 


poet pays 2 compliment to As noble Valerian family. 17 he ; | 
famous Poplicola was of this houſe. Catzov. 


_ 1080, en Orion ſtrides.] There is great majeſty and Z 
ſublimity in this figure of Orion, ſtalking thro' the waren FP 
and! it is not borrowed from Homer. 5 
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The hero ſtands collected in his might, 


Defies the godlike prince, and waits the fight. 


Soon as he ſaw the mighty chief advance 1090 


Within due diſtance of his flying lance, 


Now, now, my ſpear, and conqu'ring hand, he ery'd, | 


* (Mezentius owns no deity beſide!) 


Aſſiſt my vows; ſucceed my martial toils, 
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To ſtrip yon pirate of his bloody ſpoils. . 1095 
Thou, Lauſus! thou, Aneas' arms ſhalt bear, | 


14 living trophy of my deeds in war! 


He ſaid, and hurl'd the jav'lin o'er the field, 
That ſung, and glanc'd obliquely from the ſhield; _ 
But held its- furious courſe, and, turning wide, 1160 


| Drove deep the point in great Antores? fide : 


The great Antores (an illuſtrious name), 
Evander's gueſt, from ancient Argos came; 
Late in th* Arcadian court he made abode; 
Alcides? former friend, and partner of the god: 110g 


But now, unhappy !—by another's wound 


He bleeds, he falls, he welters on the ground ; 
And, while he caſt to heav'n his ſwimming eyes, 
Turns his laſt thoughts on Argos, as he dies! 
Next, his ſtrong lance the pious Trojan caſt; 1110 
Swift thro? the ſhining orb the jav'lin paſt, 
Thro' linen plaits, a triple brazen fold, 
And three bull-hides, around the buckler roll'd ; 
Deep pierc'd his groin, and there its fury ſtay'd— 
The ſtreaming blood the chief with joy ſurvey'd ; 1115 
Then from the ſheath the ſhining faulchion drew, 
And furious on the wounded monarch flew. 
This ſees brave Lauſus, his illuſtrious ſon, 


Fears for his danger, and forgets his own ; = 
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And, while grief, rage, and love, his boſom fire, 1120 
Sighs, weeps, and runs, to diſengage his fire. 

Here then, if future times will credit give, 

Thy praiſe, heroic youth! ſhall ever live; 

Poor, pity'd youth !—in life's firſt early bloom, 

o natch'd from the world, and hurry'd to the tomb! 122: 

Incumber'd by the ſpear that pierc'd the ſhield, - 

With tir'd, flow ſteps, the monarch quits the ſteld ; 
Forth ſprings the ſon againſt the Trojan lord, 
And ruſh'd beneath the long-deſcending ſword ; 

Flies to prevent the meditated blow, 1130 

And guard his bleeding father from the foe. 
| His friends, with darts, the prince at diſtance ply, 
And with their loud applauſes rend the ky, | 

The hero rages, as the jav'lins play'd, 

And lies collected in the buckler's ſhade, 113; 
As when the rattling kail, impetuous, pours, 

And the wide field ſmokes with the ruſhing ſhow? rs, 
To the ſafe ſnelving banks the ſwains repair, 

Or to ſome cavern'd rock; and, ſhelter'd there, 
Wait till the furious tempeſt breax away; 1140 
And then renew the labours of the day. | 
So, ply'd by ſhow'rs of jav'lins from afar, 

The chief ſuſtain'd the tempeſt of the war 
On his broad ſhield ; and thus the godlike man 
Exhorts, ang begs, and threats the youth i in valn: 314; 


5121. To diſengage bis fre J This alludes to a circomfar 
in the Roman hiftory, Scipio Africanus, when he was 3%: 
leventeen years old, protected his facher in this manner ; ne: 
did he retreat till he had received twenty-and-ſeven w our "Qs, 
SERVIUS. Thus Virgil, in Laulus, artfully gives us an adu.u- 
bration of a great atchieyement of one of his ee 
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* Whither, to death, ah! whither would thou run, 
And tempt an hand far mightier than thy own ? 
Ah! yet, poor Lauſus ! from the field remove; 


ou fly to ruin, urg'd by filial love. 


He warn'd in vain ; the youth the prince defies; 1150 


Til all his dreadful wrath began to riſe ; 
| The fates prepare their ſheers ; the Dardan lord 


| > Untheaths, and whirls aloft the thund'ring ſword : 


The thund'ring ſword, with all his force apply'd, 

| Farious he drove, and bury'd in his fide. Rack 
| The thrilling point, with boundleſs rage impreſs'd, 

| Pierc'd the light buckler, and the golden veſt, 
Which his fond mother's hands embroider'd o'er ; 
And his fair breaſt was ſtain'd with crimſon gore: 


1146. Whither, to death.] Pallas is overcome and flain 


by Turnus, and Lauſus by Kneas. Theſe young princes _ 
were equal in valour; but there is a wide difference betwixt 
| the bravery of their conquerors. Turnus eagerly ſeeks the 


combat, boaſtfully challenges and inſults his youthful ene- 


my, who appeared in the field of battle for the firſt time. 


Attul manner, produces a very affecting pathos, 


| He wiſhes Evander himſelf was preſent, that he might mur- 


dier the fon before the father's eyes. This is the courage and 


ers WE FOES 


behaviour of an Achilles. ZEneas 1s very far from attacking 
Lauſus in this manner, when he expoſes himſelf for the fake 
of his father. On the contrary, he would fain fave his life ; he 


begs him to retire from the combat; tells him his tenderneſs 


for his father Mezentius, will bring on his deſtruction; and 
= Goes not attack him with eagerneſs and fury, til! he finds 


| himſelf obliged to kill him in his own defence. This anger 
s worthy of ZEneas, and is the proper character and beha- 
| Viour of an hero more valiant than Turnus, but more pious 
than valiant. The extreme danger with which he ſees himſelf 


- turrounded, does not hinder him from admiring the filial af- 


| tection of an enemy, who would willingly deſtroy him. 


| | | fe Bossu, 397. 
See on this paſſage, Catrou's note infra, ver. 1177. 3s 
1158, Fond mother.) The introducing his mother in this 


* 


118 THE ANEID Book 10. 
The penſive ſpirit leaves the corſe behind, 1160 
Flies to the ſhades, and mixes with the wind. 
But, when the pious god-like prince of Troy 

Saw the pale viſage of the hapleſs boy : 

In death's laſt agonies; a groan he drew 

Deep from his heart, nor cou'd he bear the view. 116; 
His ſoul now melts with ſtern Mezentius? woe, 

And in the wretched fire forgets the foe. 

Then to the boy he reach'd his hand, and ſaid; 

To worth like thine, what honours can be paid ? 
Lamented youth, too early loſt! receive 34 70 
The ſole reward a gen'rous foe can give: 
Lo! Ireftore thy arms, unhappy boy! 

Thy ſword ard buckler, late thy only joy : 

Yet, Lauſus, ev'n in death, be this your pride, 
That by the great Zneas? hand you dy'd. 11735 


1162. But, when,] The contraſt of character between 
Lauſus and his father, is very firiking. We are ſorry fo 
good a youth ſhould have ſo impious a father. How heroic 
are the ſentiments of ZEneas on 'the death of this young 
prince! The patrie pietatis imago, may mean, that he ts 
moved by conſidering how he himſelf ſhould be affected, it 
the ſame thing ſhould happen to Aſcanius. Trapp un- 
_ derſtands it of the piety of the ſon to the parent: And then, 
Eneas is moved with the dutiful behaviour of Lauſus to 
Mezentius, reſembling his own to Anchiles. Patrie pretat:s, 
fays he, can admit of no other ſignification in B. 11. and it 
is probable, that the your in both Places meant the ſame thing 
by the ſame words. | 

1175. That by the great Aneas hand. 1 The text is, 85 
Anee magni dextra cadis, 

It has been a queſtion, whether or no it is conkiflent with 
dccorum, for the hero to give teſtimony of himſelf, and 


boaſt, as he does likewiſe in the firſt doe where the poet 
| makes him ſay, | 


Sum ius usa. | 


Aud 


: And there may be found perhaps ſome other paſſages like | 


Book 10. OF VIRGIL, 1g. 
Then round the corſe he calls his ſocial train, 
And rears himſelf the warrior from the plain. 


this, to all which I think it neceſſary to anſwer once for all, 


nas it is but one queſtion, I ſay then, that theſe forms of 
ſpeaking are not contrary to decorum, as ſome imagine; and 
that there are ſoine circumſtances, where, without boaſting, 


a man of honour may give that teſtimony of himſelf, which 


is due to him. This advantage is particular to heroes, who, 
being elevated above the common rank of men, ought to 
retain ſentiments agreeable to that elevation. What is neceſ- 
- fary, is, that they ſhould ſpeak the truth, and that time and 


place ſhould require them to do ſo, For there is no doubt, 


but that in the firſt book, where ZEneas is repreſented over- 


 whelmed with misfortune, bewildered in a deſert, and wander- 


ing in an unknown country, there is no doubt, I ſay, that 


the poet makes uſe of it with dignity, to ſhew by the diſcourſe 


which he puts into his hero's mouth, that misfortune cannot 


| debaſe his ſentiments. There is a certain greatneſs in uſing 


it thus; and in this laſt example, we may anſwer beſides, 


that the hero who has juſt performed ſuch brave exploits, and 
in the whole courſe of the poem is ſenſible that he is ſo highly 


| elevated above other men, ſhould from thence conceive great 
| ideas of himfelf, Camilla, in B. 11. having killed Orinthus, 


a famous hunter, inſults his death, and comforts him never- 


theleſs with the honour of dying from her hand, as Æneas 
does the ſon of Mezentius : . | | 5 


Manibus hoc referes, telo cecidiſſe Camillæ. 


Theſe ſentiments have ſomething of a poetical enthuſiaſm in 


them; and if poets are allowed to boaſt of themſelves, this 


liberty may well be allowed their heroes. Quintilian allows 
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| Poets this privilege, Oportet poetam bene de ſe ſemper ſentire : 
3 and indeed, provided the manner in which the poet expreſſes 
- himſelf be elegant and noble, a critic will never find fault with 

> him, Montagne ſays, upon the ſame principle, a great man 
may ſpeak what is true of himſelf, when there is no reaſon to 

> ſuſpect him of affectation; and blames Tacitus for having ſaid 
of himſelf, „It was at a time when I was pretor, which IL 
fſay without vanity.“ Montagne perhaps, as being a Gaſcon, 
thinks that a man ought not to make any ſcruple of ſpeaking 

ol his good fortunes : he ſays, that ſo great a man as Tacitus 

E  Ought not to have made uſe of this corrective 3 nor to have 
| By | „ imagined 
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x20 IHE ENEI D Bock 10 
But ah! how chang'd !—with blood disfigur'd o'er; 
And his fair treſſes all-deform'd with gore! 


imagined there could be any vanity in ſaying what was true, 
tho' to his own advantage; fince it was neceſſary to bring it as 
an inſtance by the circumſtances of his diſcourſe. It is. only 
affectation therefore which makes boaſting improper in perions 
of lower conditions, VVT 

On the contrary, there is ſometimes a magnanimity in pub. 
lihing what a man has moſt meritorious, either belonging to 
h.mieit, or his anceſtors; that is to ſay, when our enemies. 
or adverſe fortune, have lowered us; and above all, when a i 
man fays nothing that is not true: ſuch are the charms of 
truth, that ſhe even gives a value to words which might be 
{ſuſpected of oſtentation] So much liberty does ſuperior courage 

allume, when it takes her for a guide in all its actions. 

| 1 | | | ©. SEGRATS. 
1177. And rears himſelf the warrior from the plain. ] Ca- 
trou obſerves, that Virgil's conduct is admirable, wich re- 
gard to the difference of character diſcovered by Turnus and 
AEneas in killing Pallas and Lauſus. The bravery which 
Purnus exerts in fighting with Pallas, is equal to that 0: 
LE neas in conquering Lauſus. But the valour of the Tro :n 
is accompanied with good- nature and gentleneſs 3 that of the 
Rutulian with hard-heartednefſs and cruelty. Turnus ſeeks 
out Pallas, while Lauſus falls into the hands of Eneas. Iur— 
nus exclaims, that the deſtinies had reſerved Pallas for hr + 
felf, fol: mibi Pallas debetur ; but Æneas, conſcious of tie 
inequality of the combat, cries out, quo, moriture, ruis? to the 
young Lauſus. Pallas is afraid of Turnus, which is vi? 
reaſon why he ſhould have ſpared him; whereas, in the pre- 
ſence of ZEneas, Lauſus behaves with ſo forward and me- 
nacing a ſpirit, that Æneas is obliged to fight him againit 8 
own will. Turnus inſults his wounded antagoniſt : I will give 
an acccunt to your father, ſays he, of your behaviour and abult- 
ties. Aneas compaſſionates Lauſus for the misfortune which 
he had drawn on himſelf by his own obſtinacy. The Rutu— 
han returns the body of Pallas to his father, on no other ac- 
count than to diſtreſs the good old king, Haud ile ſtabs! 
Eneia farvo hojpitia: but the Trojan returns the body et 
Lauſus to be buried among his anceſtors, Teque parentum w- 
nibus, & cineri, ſi qua eſt ea cura, remitio. Turnus takes aw iy 
Pallas's belt; but Æneas ſuffers all Lauſus's arms to was 
e „ wit 
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Meantime, retir'd to Tyber's flow'ry bounds, 1189 
In the cool ſtream to bath his glowing wounds, 

The wretched father (father now no more!) | 

In ſullen ſorrow reſted on the ſhore ; 

Lean'd on an oak, with pain and anguiſh ſtung, 

And from a bough his brazen helmet hung. 1185 
His heavier arms lie ſcatter'd o'er the plain 
Round the ſad monarch wait the duteous train : 

As (o'er his breaſt his hoary beard declin'd) 

The chief enjoy'd the freſhneſs of the wind; 


| Much of his Lauſus, aſks the penſive fire ; 1190 


0s wats Per IN R : 


ch nf aber) \, 
r n ee 


Sends oft in vain, and warns him to retire. 


with him. This is an atchievement of the ſame nature: the 


polite courage of Mneas is oppoſed to the cruel behaviour of 


Turnus. See Boſſu's criticiim on this ſubject, note on ver, 
1146. ſupra. 8 5 5 55 | 
1180. Meantime.] This is a fine ſubjet for a picture. 
The mixture of martial and paſtoral circumſtances is highly 
beautiful. What a noble principal figure would this old tx - 


rant exhibit, reclined, among his attendants, at the trunk of a 


large oak on the banks of a river, with the utmoſt anguiſh 


and deſpair in his countenance ; and yet, at the ſame time, 


ſeeming to receive ſome refreſhment from the coolneſs of the 
ſhore ; his helinet hung on the boughs, and the reſt of his 
armour ſcattered, confuſedly, around him! We are pleaſed to 
find ſome parental tenderneſs in Mezentius, whom we have 
hitherto looked upon as a moſt unnatural monſter, 

Malta ſuper Lauſo rogitat is artfully thrown in. 
dee Hector wounded, Iliad 22. . | 

1190. Much of his Lauſus aſts the penſive fire.) The 
ſtrong paternal love of Mezentius finely ſoftens his ſavage 
character. There is no perſon, probably, however vicious 
and depraved, but who hath ſome ſpark of virtue, and ſome 


good qualities in his heart, The furious and inexorable 
Achilles is endued with generofity, the warmeſt friendſhip, 
ad a noble contempt of death. And it has been obſerved, 
chat Milton would not paint 


the devil without ſome moral 
W n | 


CG virtues; 
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railing; it being as difficult to find a perſon thoroughly i 
© cious, as thoroughly virtuous. See this reaſoning confirm! 


his ſon's dead body, is perhaps as fine a piece of patho» 
any in our poet. It is highly aggravated by the confeflion of 
bis guilt, The pangs of the exile, and of the childleſs fate, 
at once ruſh upon him. The one is awakened and augment 
5 ed by the other. However, revenge ſoon realſſumes its place 

in his violent temper; and, notwithſtanding his wound, be 


| reſolutely m marches to meet Aneas. 


122 THE @ANEID Book 10. 


When lo ! his ſoldiers bear him on a ſhield, 


Pale, fretch'd in death, and breathlefs, from the field. 

Deep in his fide appear'd the grizly wound ; 

His groaning friends attend, and mourn around. 1 193 
Far off, that peal of groans the father knew, 


And duſt oer all his hoary locks he tlirew; 


To heav'n, in agonies of anguiſh, ſpread 


His hands; and, hov'ring o'er, embrac'd the dead: 


And ch! can life (he cry*d) ſuch pleaſure give ? 1202 


And bleeds my Lauſus, that his fire may live? 
Have I then loſt thy life, and ſav'd my own ? 


Sav'd by the death of my dear murder'd fon ! 


virtues ; he has 1 not ot only valour and conduct, but even con. 
patſionate concern : 
Thrice he eſſay” d, and thrice, in ſpight of ſcorn, 


Tears, ſuch as angels weep, in grief, burſt forth. 
Par. L. B. 1. 61h 


Upon theſe principles (ſays Mr. Upton) I cannot defend 


ſuch a character as Shakeſpear's Richard III. as proper tor 
the ſtage : but much more faulty is the Jew's character in the 
Merchant of Venice; who is cruel without neceſſity. Ih 
are not pictures of human creatures, and are beheld witi 
horror and deteftation. 


Man is of a mixed nature; virtue and vice nene pre 


in Upron' s Obſervations on Shakeſpear, pag. 81. 
1200. And ob! can life.) This ſpeech of Mezentius, ct 
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In my defence could ſuch a ſon expire? 
A fon like him, for ſuch a guilty fire ! 
Now, now, I feel an exile's woe; the ſmart 
Of this deep wound lies raging at my heart. 
Tis keen, 'tis ſharp, 'tis terrible at laſt! 
Nor half the bitterneſs of life is paſt! 
On thy fair fame, my ſon, I left a ſtain, 
Driv'n by my people from my native reign; 
'To them, to thee, my murder'd child! I owe 
All, all the deaths ſuch guilt ſhou'd undergo. 
And yet I live, and ſee the golden light! 
But ſoon will leave it, for ] loath the ſialit 3 
This ſaid; with rage and valour boiling high, 
The monarch rear'd him on his halting thigh; 
And tho' his wound retards him in his ſpeed, 
He calls impatient for the warrior ſteed; 
The ſteed, his pride, his ſolace and delight, 
That bore him {till victorious from the fight. 
Then, as he droop'd, and hung his penſive head, 


He clapp'd the gen'rous horſe, and thus he ſaid: 


Rhœbus, we long have liv'd (if length there be 
In mortal life) tis now too long for me! 
Soon ſhalt thou bear me from the bloody frav, 
And bring /Eneas? head and ſpoils away; 


1224. Rhebus, ave long have liv'd.] An hero of a difl»- 
rent character would have invoked the aſſiſtance of the gots, 
in this adventure; but Mezentins, as an atheiſt, addreſſas, 
and puts all his confidence in, his horſe. . 

J have always thought there is a natural ferocity, and 
ſomething of a ſtriking character in Mezeutius's addreſs to 
his horſe. | . 5 Md 


a] 
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; of 


Death, and the fabled gods, I ſcorn alike, 


. E ENEID Book 10. 
With thy lov'd lord on yon deteſted plain, 
Avenge my ſon, my darling Lauſus flain, 

And fhare together in t! ie dire debate, | 12 
One common conqueſt, or one common fate. 

For thou wilt ſcorn, I truf, the rule abhorr'd, 

And the baſe burden, of a Phrygian lord. 
This ſaid ; the hero mounts the gen'rous horſe, 


_—_ 
Oo 


And to the foe direQs his furious courſe. 1235 


High on his head the creſted helm he wore, 
And in his hands the ſteely jav'lins bore. 


IIis conſcious valour, his recoiling ſhame, 


Grief, wrath, and fury, ſet his ſoul on flame, 
Thrice on Zneas? name he calls from far, 1240 
Who hears the challenge, and accepts the war. 

So may great Jove, and he, the god of light, 
Inſpire thy ſoul, to ſtand the proffer'd fight! 

The hero cry'd ; then made his bold advance, 
Fierce o'er the field, and ſhook the flaming lance. 124; 


And why, reply'd the king, this vaunting ſtrain ? 


The father periſh'd, when the ſon was ſlain ! 
Strike then, and uſe thy preſent fortune: —ſtrike — 


hues; His conſeions walour. ] This cruel king is not wit! 
out his virtues; we are here almoſt apt to pity him. No 
charaRer ſhould be painted uniformly vile: perhaps thetc is 
no ſuch thing in nature, as monflrum nulla wirtute redeimtum. 

As the moſt virtuous man has his vices, o the moſt vicious 
man has his virtues. | 

1242. So may great Jove.) This addreſs of Eneas to the 
gods is a fine contraſt to the impiety of Mezentius, who - 
knowleges no other divinity than his own arm; Dextra ni! 
dens. It is to be obſerved, that this prayer is very ſhort 


_ tae preſence of a furious enemy would not permit him 


ny more. Homer has not always this reſerveUnels, Car RO. 


1 


No more I came to die; but firſt beſtow 1250 
This parting preſent on the murd'rous foe. 
Swift as the word, the vengeful dart he ſped ; 
8 Lance after lance, in ſwift ſucceſſion, fled ; 
Then, in a ſpacious ring, he rode the field, 
And vainly ply'd ti” impenetrable ſhield ; 1255 
Thrice round the chief in rapid circles flew, 
And at each flight a pointed jav'lin threw, 
Collected in himſelf, the hero bears, 
On the broad ſhield, a riſing grove of ſpears. 
But now the prince, impatient of delay, 1260 
So long to tug dart after dart away, | 
Preſs'd and fatigu'd with ſuch unequal fight, 
(At length determin'd to diſplay his might) | 
Springs forth; and aims his jav'lin's furious courſe 
Betwixt the temples of the fiery horſe, 1265 
Stung to the brain the horſe begins to rear, 
EZ Paw with his plunging feet, and laſh the air. 
| Headlong at laſt, and madding with the ſteel, 
Full on the ſhoulder of his lord he fell. 1 
The hoſts with clamours tempeſt all the ſkies. 1270 
With his drawn ſword the fierce Æneas flies: 
And where is now the lofty ſtrain (he cry'd) 
Of ſtern Mezentius, and the ſcornful pride? 
With half-recover'd life, the king replies | 
(And, as he ſpeaks, ſtares wildly at the ſkies;) 1275 
AY 1271. With his | drawn ſword.) The poet has not obſerved 


5 forms us that Mezentius was living after the death of ZEneas, 
and after Aſcanius had built Alba Longa.—Maxime fuſis 
B rk; and ut ne morte quidem Ainee, nec deinde inter mulicbrem 
lutelam, rudimentumque primum puerilis regni, movere arma, 
aul ME ZEN TIUs, Etruſcique aui ulli alii accole auff Hut. B. 1. 
3. JC 8 | 8 
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= hiſtorical truth in making ZEneas kill Mezentius, Livy in- : 
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126 THE ENEID Book 10. 
Why, why, inſulting foe, this waſte of breath 


To fouls determin'd, and reſolv'd on death? 
In that fond hope to battle did I fly; 


And fought far leſs to conquer than to die. 


My ſon when ſlaugher'd in the martial ſtrife, 1289 


Made no ſuch contract for his father's life; 

A worthleſs gift to live at thy command ! 

Nor wou'd I take it from his murd'rer's hand! 
But, if a vanquiſh'd foe this grace may crave, 
Ch! let me find the refuge of a grave! 1285 


128 5. Oh! let me find the refuge of @ grave !] Notwith- 
Landing Mezentius's former contempt of all religious rites, 
his praying to Z/Eneas for ſepulture is highly natural. We 
tte every day, ſays Segrais, the moſt reſolute and hardened 
change their opinions and language at the hour of death; io 
natural is it for man to acknowledge the power of a deity in 
fpite of himſelf : and fo difficult is it entirely to efface the 


u ſt impreſſions of religion. We ſhould likewiſe remember, 


that the ancients thought it was the moſt ſevere misfortune to 
be deprived of the rites of burial : as we have ſeen in the in- 
france of Palinurus, and which might be proved from a thou- 
land paſſages among the ancients. To this obſervation of 
Segrais I muſt add a moſt judicious remark of F. Brumoy : 
Jheatre des Grecs, Tom. 4. pag. 201. Les Phœniciennes. 

The laſt act of this tragedy of Euripides may, at firſt ſight, 
appear to be, in ſome meaſure, aſcititious, as well as the lat 
of the Ajax of Sophocles, if the reader does not frequently 
ieflet on what I have ſo often inſinuated, that not to be 
buried was by the ancients eſteemed a more dreadful puniſh- 


ment than death itſelf, Hence it came to paſs, that the 
deaths of the heroes of the theatre were, by no means, a 


ſufficient unravelling of the plot. It was neceſſary to add 
the honours or want of ſepulture to render the action com- 
plete. And this, without doubt, gives us a key to all the 


ancient deaouwemens both of epic poetry, as in Homer's de- 
ſcription of the funeral rites f 

of tragedy likewiſe, as in the Ajax, the Phoenicians, and 
many others; the unravellings of whole plots will always dis 


for Hector and Patroclus; aud 


pleaſe, if we forget the principles and notions received by 


antiquity, 
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Too well my ſubjeQs vengeance have I known ; 

Then guard my corſe ; and lay me by my ſon. 
Grant, grant that pleaſure, &er I yield my breath, 

To ſhare his dear ſociety in death | 

This ſaid ; the willing warrior to the ſoe 290 

Extends his throat, and courts the fatal blow, 

The ſanguine ſtream his radiant armour dy'd ; 

The foul came ruſhing in the purple tide, 


[ 128 ] 
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ELEVENTH BOOK 

VIRGIIs ANFEID If 

ARGUMENT. 


 ncas erects a trophy of the ſpoils of Mezentius, grants 
a truce for burying the dead, and ſends home the bod) 
of Pallas with great ſolemnity. Latinus calls a coun- 
cal to propoſe offers of peace to Aneas, which oc- 
caſions great animoſities between Turnus and Drances. 
In the meantime there is a ſharp engagement of the 
horſe , whereia Camilla fignalizes herſelf; is killed ; 
and the Latin troops are entirely defeated, 


1291 
VIRGIL's ANEID. 


ELEVENTH BOOK. 


XF OW, o'er the waves, Aurora rais'd her head 3 
| N The chief (tho' eager to inter the dead, 

And to the wretched father's arms to ſend 

Ihe relics of his dear departed friend) 


1. Now, o'er the waves.] This book, ſays Segrais, is adorn- 
eq with the epiſode of Camilla, as the ninth is with that of 
Niſus and Euryalus. There are but few books, which are 


| intirely taken up in relating the affairs belonging to the main 


tubject ; but we may obſerve how theſe ornaments differ the 
one from the other. Indeed, all the books have, for the 
molt part, one circumſtance common to all; the firſt, ſixth, 
| ſeventh, and eighth, excepted ; that is, ſays Scaliger, they 
conclude with a death. Some ſuppoſe that this was done 
deſignedly by the poet; and others, that ſuch a diſtribution 
came by chance, and that Virgil died withont determining 
ho to begin his books. | | | De 
However, one may well judge, for example, that he in- 


E tended to begin his ſecond book, with the recital of taking 
Troy; but it is, by no means, certain, that he had deter- 
mined to begin all the other books with thoſe very verſes 
which we now read at their ſeveral beginnings : infomuch 


that it is till a diſpute among the critics, whether it would 
not be better to begin the ſixth book with this line, e 
Obvertunt pelago proras, tum dente tenaci, 
than with the following, 55 
Sic fatur lacrymans, &c. | 
And indeed it ſeems, that the ſecond line, 
Et tandem Euboicis Cumarum allabitur oris, | 
would have been a good concluſion, and would have been 
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Firſt to the gods diſcharg'd a victor's vows, _ 5 
And bar'd an oak of all her verdant — 


Well placed at the 1 of the fifth TI Y And as to each 
book's ending with a remarkable death, I content myicii 
with obſerving, that they have no reſemblance the one with 


the other. For if the ſecond book ends with the death of 


Creuſa, it is eaſy to ſee that the death of Anchiſes, which 


ends the third, has no relation either to her death, or to that 


ot Dido at the end of the fourth, and ſtill leſs to Palinurns';s 
death, with which the fifth is ended. Beſides one may ob- 
ſerve, that theſe four deaths, deſcribed in the firſt part of the 


poem, have no reſemblance with thoſe which happen in the 


lecond; namely that of Mezentius, Camilla, and Turnus. 
And theſe latter, tho' very near each other both in time and 
place, and by the ſubject which renders them alike, are fill 


to diverſified by the manner in which they are deſcribed, that 
one cannot ſufliciently admire the poet's art. The three lat 
| bocks, which are entirely of war and combats, prove what! 


advance: and tis very difficult not to fall into the contrary 
fault, from the reſemblance of warlike actions which muſt ne- 
cell. ily be deſcribed. The harangues of Turnus and Dran- 
des, the lamentations of Evander and Æneas on the death of 
Pallas, the little hiſtory of Camilla, the attack of her cavalry 
compared ſo happily to the flux and reflux of the ſea, ani 
8 the general defeat of the Latins after the death of 

amilla; all theſe, I ſay, are inimitable pictures. And when 


5 conſider how many excellent paſſages are to be found in 


theie laſt three books, I cannot poſſibly imagine how the 


learned M. Guyet could think they were not written by Vir- 


gil. TI find few of the learned are of his opinion. It may hs 
>ranted, that the verſification of theſe laſt books is not fo cloſe 


| and preit, as that of the former. - But I don't know whether 


one might not affirm, that the ſubje&-matters which they 


contain, are not more diverting, and at leaſt more accommo— 
dated to our preſent manners. Actions of valour, and won- 
ders of the ſword, and different incidents, extremely delight 


the reader, who ae to ſee continual changes of fortune : and 
"tis this which the better authors of romances of chivalry per- 


petually aim at. 


2. The chief, tho eager.) It was a cuſtom of the Romans, 


never to ſacrifice when they were polluted with the rites ot 
Lurial: but if it fo 3 iappencd chat any one dicd, and ther? 


99 10 
e 
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| High on a lofty point the trunk he plac' d, | 
” Which with Mezentius' radiant arms he grac 'd; 
The ſniver'd lances that the monarch bore, i 
The plumy creſt that dropp'd with recent gore; ; 10 
The cuiraſs next; transfixt in ev'ry part wx 
By the keen jav'lin, or the flying "RY 
Then on the left, the brazen ſhield was ty'd; 
And the dread ſword hung glitt'ring at the ſide. 
Thus the rich ſpoils he rais'd aloft in air, 15 
A trophy ſacred to the god of war. 128 
Then to his arms, a glad triumphant train, 
Aſſembled round their chief, the prince began : 
| Diſmiſs your fears; the high exploit is o'er; 
The great, the ſtern Mezentius is no more! 20 
Lo! where an omen of ſucceſs he ſtands ! 1 | 


The glorious trophy of your leader's hands! 8 


B And let your eager hopes, devoid of care, 


When heav'n permits, our ſtandard to diſplay , 
To yon proud town, intrepid, break your Way; 


SY 


Fore-run the happy fortunes of the war. 
Now let our ſlaughter'd friends in earth be laid, 
The laſt, la honours we can pay the deadd 
On thoſe brave ſouls be fun'ral rites beſtow'd, 
Who bought this country with their deareſt blood: 30 


was at the ſame time a neceſſity of performing a ſacriſice, the 
friends of the deceaſed always ſtrove to go thro' with the fi. 
crifice, before they buried him. Thus when it was told to- 
Horatius Pulvillus, while he was conſecrating the Capitol, 
that his ſon was dead, he cried out, Cadaver fat : nor would 
he engage in his funeral; til he had finiſhed the conſecra- 
tion, According to this cuſtom: Eneas is here introduced 
paying his vows to heaven, before he celebrates the ſepulture 
of Pallas, and his companion: See note, ver. 227. B. 7. And 
Macrob. Sat. B. 3. c. 1. on the accuracy Aich which Vir 
$1] has expreſſed the rs and te rms of ſacrificing, 
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132 THE ENEID Book 11, 
But firſt the cold remains of Pallas ſend 
Fo his fad father, our unhappy friend ; 


Since the dire chance of war, in early bloom, | 
Condemns the valiant hero to the tomb ! 
'Then to the tent his haſty courſe he ſped, 33 


Evander's ſquire of old, in fields he ſuone: 


Wo far leſs proſp'rous comrade to the ſon! 


His friends, his ſoldiers, and the menial train, 
With tears bemoan the blooming hero ſlain, 49 


With lamentable cries, and hair unbound, 


The Trojan dames in order ſtand around. 


35. To 2 tent. 1 
ih e ad limina re, 
Corpus ubi Ae. - | 
'The Greeks, as well as the Italians, vliced their Sed] in 
te porches of their houſes. Thus Achilles, ſpeaking ef 
Patroclus, Iliad. B. tg, e 5 
Os por evi NN —— 
Ker ave Tpfupor rep s. 
185 Who lies in my tent with his face turned towards the door, y 
Thus Perſius, i portam rig:dos calces extendit ; Sat. 3. 


105. and Suetonius, of the body of Auguſtus, —Equefer or 1 


ſuſcepit, urbiquè intulit, atque in veflrous. domus Cojlocauit, 


Oct. Auguſt. C. 100. 


42. The Trojan dames.] Why does the poet repreſent T. an 
dames ſurrounding the body of Pallas, ſince he gave us to 
underſtand before, that they all remained behind in Sicily, 

and that the mother of Euryalus alone had courage enough 


to follow her fon into Italy? Selis e matribus auſa. Servius 
onderſtands female ſlaves in this place, has Aneæ ancillulss; 

but why are they termed Iliades? This is certainly a little 

_ overſight in the poet, which would have been corrected, if 


he had lived to put the laſt hand to his poem. 


43. Soon as ZEneas.} At the appearance of F#neas their 
grief and lamentations are renewed ; a circumſtance imitated 


by Kann, Theb. B. 6, ver, 42, 


— Nox 


'Book „ Of VIRGIN”; 1 


Soon as Æneas paſt the lofty door, 


With louder groans the warrior they deplore : 


They beat their breaſts ; tears guſh from ev'ry eye; 45 
The rich pavilions to their ſhrieks reply. 


His head now rats'd ; the pious prince of Troy 


Saw the pale features of the hapleſs boy; 
Saw the wide wound amidſt his ivory breaſt; 


And, with a flood of tears, the dead addreſs'd. 50 


Lamented youth! could fortune then intend 
To bleſs my arms, but rob me of my friend? 
My friend, I hop'd, (but ah! ! that hope was vain nt) 
Wou'd ſhare the glories of my op'ning reign, 


And, gay with conqueſt, glad his ſire again. 55 z 


Far other promiſe to that fire I paſt! 

Nor thought thy fiſt, firſt warfare was thy laſt : 
Then, when he ſent me to my high command, 
The good old king, at parting, graſp'd my hand, 


And told. with all a friend's and father's care, "a 


With what fierce nations we muſt wage the war. 


| Now for his ſon, perhaps, he loads the ſhrine, 


And decks the fane of ev'ry pow'r divine; 

While, with vain pomp and many an empty rite, N 
We bring him back his Pallas from the fight, 65 
Pale, ſtretch'd in death; ; and, in his lateſt hour, | 
Dien d by ev” ry ruthleſs heay” nly Pow. r! 


Mr ut merentia oaks. 
Vultibus Inachii penetrarunt limina reges, 
Ce nowa tunc clades, & primo ſaucius infans - 
Viulnere, lethaliſve irrumperet atria ſerpens; 
Sic alium ex alio quanquan laſſata fragors m 
Pectora congeminant, wntegratoque ee 
Accenſæ clas more Jores. 
Catrou remarks, that it was a ceremony among the an- 
cients, for the mourners to renew their lamentation 4 t the 255 
woach of a king, or perſon of dittinction. 


———— — T. — — — wo 
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Now, for theſe triumphs, muſt chy mournful eye 
See the ſad fun'ral of thy ſon go by ! 
Such, hapleſs monarch, are the ſpoils we ſend! 73 
Such, the vain boaſt and promiſe of thy friend! 
And yet he fell, by Turnus? arms oppreſs'd, 
His wounds all fair, and honeſt, on the breaſt! 
Better, than to prolong by ſhame his breath! 
Then hadſt thou curs'd thy age, and wiſh'd for death! 75 
Ah! what a chief have our confed'rate hoſt, 
And what a friend haſt thou, Aſcanius, ol! 

Thus, while a ſtream of tears he ſhed in vain, 


= He bids them raiſe the body of the lain. 


A thouſand warriors from the hoſt he choſe, _ 80 
To wait the pomp, and ſhare the father's woes, 

The due funereal honours to complete; 

A ſlender ſolace for a loſs ſo great! 

Soft bending twigs they weave; with care they ſ pread 

The ſwelling foliage o'er the verdant bed, 54, Vp 

And decent on the bier diſpoſe the dead. 


73. * s wounds all fair, and ene, on the read. ] 
| Non, Evanare, pudendis 
Pulneribus pulſum aſpicies 

That is, when Evander your father comes forth to mee! 
your dead body, he ſhall find your wounds honourable : of 
which Elian TIoxtA. ISop. L. 12. c. 21. The matron, 
of Lacædemon, when they received the news that their ſons 
were ſlain in battle, were wont to come forth, and inſpect 
their wounds, both before and behind; and wes they found 
the greater number was before, they conducted the bodies of 
their children to the monuments of their anceſtors, with great 
ſolemnity, and a kind of ſtern pride in their countenances: 
but if they perceived any wounds behind, weeping and bluſh- 
ing for ſhame, they departed with the utmoſt lecrecy, leaving 
the dead bodies to be interred in the common ſepulchre; or 
curried them away by ſtealth to be privately buried at home. 


of hoſtile cars, in honour of the ſlain. 


Book 14. F VIRQI L. 133 


There like a flow'r he lay, with beauty crown'd, 
pluck'd by ſome lovely virgin from the ground ; 

The root no more the mother earth ſupplies ; | 
Yet {till the unfaded colour charms the eyes. go 
Two rich embroider'd robes Eneas brought, 

Robes, which of old the Tyrian princeſs wrought. 
One, round the body of the youth he ſpread, 
His laſt, laft gift! and one adorn'd his head, 


Drawn o'er his face, that when the flames ah; 95 


With the fair locks may feed the crackling fire, 
Next, in a line, darts, helms, and ſteeds, appears 
Won by himſelf; the prizes of the war, 

Then with their pinion'd hands the captives came, 


Unhappy youths !—devoted to the flame! 100 


With fair inſcriptions of the foes he ſlew, 

The nobleſt chiefs, his glorious trophies drew. 
Supported by his friends, with woes oppreſs'd, 
Accetes rends his locks, and beats his breaſt 3 | 
This moment, pauſes ; then, in ſorrow drown' d, 105 
Breaks from their arms, and grovels on the ground. 
All cover'd ober with blood, ſucceeds a train 


Stripp'd of his trappings, and his head declin'd, 
Zthon, his gen'rous warrior-horſe, behind, 110 


100. Youths.) Human Berik were common on theſe 
occaſions among the ancients, 


109. Stripp'd of his trappings.) This: is a moll affecting 


image. It is drawn from Iliad 17. where Achilles's horſes 
weep for their maſter. Ariſtotle and Pliny inform us, that 


theſe animals often lament their maſters when killed in battle, 


and even ſhed tears for them. Elian reports the ſame of 
elephants, when they are carried from their native country. 
| duetonius, 
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Moves with a ſolemn, flow, majeſtic pace; ; 
And the big tears run rolling down his face. 

Theſe, the young hero's lance and helmet bear * 
The reſt, the victor ſeiz'd, the ſpoils of war. 
The Trojan, Tuſcan, and Arcadian train 112 
Trail their inverted jav'lins on the plain. 

The pomp all paſt; thus good Æneas ſaid, 
With a deep groan, low bending o'er the dead ; 
Hail, mighty ſpirit, hail !—with dire alarms, 
The fates recal us to the rage of arms, 120 
And to new ſcenes of woe thy friends compel - 
Farewel, brave prince, a long and laſt farewel, 
This ſaid; the mournful chief, without delay, 

Back to the lofty ramparts bent his way. 8 


Snetonius, in Fit. Cæſ. tells us, Proximus diebur, equbrrien 
greges, quos in trajiciendo flumine Marti cenſecrirat, ac fine 
cuſlode wages dimjerat, comperit pabulo pertinaciſſime ad} inert, 
ubertimgue flere, Cap. 18. The next day the horſes, whom 
“ in paſſing the Rubicon he had conſecrated to Mars, and 
% turned Jooſe on the banks, were obſerved to abſtain obtii- 
„ nately from food, and to weep abundantly,” DE; 
114. The ret, the victor.] This is artfully introduced: 

| Nam cetera Turnus | 

Victor habet | 


The poet takes care to remind us, that ſome of Pallas's in- 
ſignia remained with Turnus, which afterwards prove ſo fatal 
to that hero. ? | | | | 
119. Hail, mighty ſpirit, bail !] The ſentiments of this va- 
ledictory ſpeech have a noble ſimplicity; the conciſeneſs of it 
is admirable, and highly proper to the occaſion. With what 
deteſtation does this pious prince ſpeak of war in thoſe hu- 
_ mane lines! | Lee | 


Hinc ad lacrymas eadem borrida belli 

Tata vocant. 5 
Salve æternum mihi, &c. is plainly the y@8te wal; © 
TIarporae, of Homer, IIiad B. J. e 
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Now from the Latian court a train were ſped, 125 
| With wreaths of verdant olives on their head; 

Who aſk a truce, to ſearch th' enſanguin'd plain, 

And decent in their graves diſpoſe the flain: _ 

Beg, that his wrath in conqueſt may be laid, 

Nor wage a war, relentleſs, with the dead; 130 
| But ſpare their nation, late by ſocial ties, 
By plighted love, and friendſhip, his allies, 

be godlike hero grants their juſt requeſt; 

And in theſe words his gen'rous ſoul expreſs'd: 
What fate, ye Latians, urg'd your minds ſo far, 135 

To lun our friendſhip, for this waſteful war? 
| Glad would I grant the truce, you aſk for thoſe 
Who dy'd in fight, to my ſurviving foes. 
| Had not the fates aſſign'd theſe realms before, 
had not fail'd to your Heſperian ſhore ; 140 
I I wage the war but in my own defence; 1 
Not with your people, but your perjur'd prince. 
Pirſt, from his league, perfidious he withdrew; 
Then to proud Turnus' arms for refuge flew. 
hut let proud Turnus ſtand ('tis juſt and right) 145 
he terrors of this arm in ſingle fight. 1 
Would he repel the Trojans from the land? 

i Evu'n let him meet their gen'ral hand to hand! 

| Soon would be known, in combat when we ſtrive, 
Which heav'n ordains to periſh, or ſurvive. _ 1 59 
Go then, and burn your flaughter'd friends, that ſpread | 
ET he purple fields; J war not with the dead, 


. 146, In fingle 55 It . to be obſerved, that 
2 neas, in this paſlage, makes the firſt Prop! of deciding 
$ the war by a ſingle combat, | 


pulwKuacable hatred to Turnus, than from 


138 THE ANEID Book 17, 

Struck with the gen'rous ſpeech, they ſtood amaz'd, 
And on each other, fixt in wonder, gaz'd; 
When Drances, ſenior of the rev'rend train, 15 3 
Th' inveterate foe of Turnus, thus began: 
How ſhall my tongue ſo great a prince proclaim, 
VM hom fame renowns ; whoſe deeds tranſcend his fame! 
Whoſe force and wiſdom, or in war or peace, 
Thought ſcarce can equal; and no words expreſs ! 160 
Thy anſwer will we ſoon report, and bring | 
To thy alliance our deluded king. 
And let raſh Turnus other courts implore 
His ſinking cauſe and int'refts to reſtore ; 
While we will lend our lab'ring hands with joy, 163 
To raiſe this fated town, this ſecond Troy. 

He ſaid; the reſt aſſent with equal praiſe, 
And fix the truce for twelve ſucceeding days, 
Meantime the Latins and the Trojans rove 
Safe o'er the hills, and mingle in the grove, 170 
Now the tough aſh the ſounding axes ply ; 
Th' unrooted pines turn upward to the ſky : 
The wedge divides, with many a vig'rous ſtroke, 
The ſcented cedar, and the pond'rous oak. | 
And, nodding o'er the cars, (a mighty load !) 176 
The n. elms roll lumb'ring down the road. 


1853. Struck. ] It is very judicious to repreſent the Latins, 
as deeply affected with the great bumanity of AEneas's ſpeech, 

and, in conſequence of it, highly prejudiced in his favour, 

And equally artful is the compliment, that Drances pays the 
hero, in the following lines, 5 more from his im- 
| is love to AÆneas. 

This ſhort ſpeech prepares us for the ſtriking part he 1: is about 
o act in this book, 
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Now fame, the meſſenger of ſorrow, bears | 
The death of Pallas to the father's ears; 
That on triumphant wings with pride, before, 
The glorious tidings of his conqueſts bore. 180 
Strait ruſhing thro” the gates, the people ſtand 
In ranks, a fun'ral torch in ev'ry hand. 
| The mingling blaze a dreadful ſplendor yields, 
E Flames to the ſkies, and lightens all the fields. 
The Phrygian train approach, a ſolemn ſhow! 183 
And join the mourners in the public woe, - 
Loud ſariek the matrons, as the corſe appears, 
And the whole city ſeems one ſcene of tears. 
But nought the wretched father can reſtrain: 
He breaks, all-frantic, thro? the parting train; 190 
Then on the bier his aged body threw, | 
And kiſs'd his ſon, as to the corſe he grew : 
While from his eyes the guſhing ſorrows flow, 
Fixt in a long dumb agony of woe. 
A thouſand things in vain he ſtrove to ſay, 195 
But ſcarce could theſe for anguiſh find their way: 
Is this thy promiſe then, my child, with care 
And cool reſerve, to mingle 1 in the war ? 


195. He flrove to ſay.] This grief for a conſiderable time, 
implied in the words wzx and tandem, ſtopt the paſſage of his 
voice, and at length opened it; both theſe are true as to dif- 
ferent parts of time : excels of forrow firſt makes us dumb, 
and then makes us ſpeak. TRAPP. 

197. Is this thy promiſe then.] Ariadne breaks out into an 


apoſtrophe of this ſort, in that pathetic poem of Catullus, 
intituled Argonautica: 


At non hec quondam blanda prom Na dlediſti 
Voce mibi; non hoc miſerum ſperare jubebas: 
Sed connubia Izta, ſed optatos Hymenæoc, 
* cuntta derii Acer pant irrita vents. 


Ver. 1239 40. 
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Too well, alas! I knew how honour's charms "" 
Mou'd fire thy youth to ſeek the rouph alarms, 200 
In theſe thy firſt eſſays, and rudiments of arm! 
Oh! dire effays too fond was thy delight 

To learn the dreadful leſſons of the fight! 

Where now are all my vows (my Pallas), where? 
Ah! the ſtern gods grew deaf to Sry pray'r!.- 20 5 
How bleſt art thou, dear partner of my bed, | 
Free from this ſtroke, among the happicr dead! 
Thee, heaiPn in mercy ſnatch'd to ſhades below; 
Thee, death deliver'd from this ſcene of woe! 
I, in the dregs of age, O cruel doom! 210 
Uſurp on nature, and defraud the tomb; 

Still live, and drag a load of ſorrows on! 
Live and (more terrible!) ſurvive my ſon! — 
Me, in the battle, if the focs had ſlain, | 
When, with my force, I join'd the Trojan train, 21; 


210. I, in the dregs.] A true pathos reigns throughout 
this whole ſpeech of Evander, The various turns of paſſion, 
and the alternate addreſſes to "the living and the dead, are 
the very language of ſorrow. The circumſtances of tenderly 
reproachung him for being too torward and eager in the bat- 
tile; the envying his wife for dying before ſhe could be wit- 
neſs to ſo great a calamity z the image of this misfortune's 
happening to him in extreme old age, when he 1s by nature 
incapacitated to ftruggle with it; the wiſhing he had died in 
his ſon's ſtead; need not, I hope, be pointed out to any 
reader of ſenſibility, and a feeling heart. There is ſome- 
thing very noble and heroical in his faying, that he will not 
accule the Trojans of being the occaſion of his ſon's death, 
and that he will never reproach himſelf for entering into a 
league with them. The only circumſtance that can poſſibly 
_ adminiſter any conſolation, is, that he died like a true hero; 
& his wounds all fair, and honeſt, onthe breaſt.” He concludes 
by ſaying, that he is aſhamed to have ſo long detained, by his 
ſorrow, the ſoldiers from the fight; and hopes only to live long 
enough to ſee his enemy Turnus puniſhed tor his cruelty, 
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] (as I ſhould) had per iſh'd; and this ſtate | 
On the dead father, not the ſon, ſhou'd wait! 
Nor yet will I impute my murder'd boy 


To you, O warriors! or my leagues with Troy: 


Twas not your crime, my friends, he fell ſo young; 220 
No !— tis the father's, who has liv'd fo long, 

With his lain ſon to blaſt his cloſing eye, 

And wiſh, in bitterneſs of ſoul, to die. 

Yet, tho' before his time the fates requir'd 

My dear, dear boy; he glorioufly expir'd! 22 5 
Yet to the deitin'd ſhore his friends he led, | 
And pil'd the ground with mountains of the dead: 

Ye gods! Pm ſatisfy'd he periſh'd well! 

His father thanks you; for in fight he fell! 

Nor will I add more honours to the boy, 230 
Than thoſe deſign'd him by the prince of Troy, 
Thoſe, the bold Tuſcan hoſts and heroes gave, 

To wait the corſe triumphant to the grave: 
With thoſe, his own bright trophies be his ſhare, 
Trophies of chiefs, he vanquiſh'd in the war. 235 
Ah! to thy years, proud Turnus, had he ran, 
Till age confirm'd the hero in the man, Th 
Ev'n thou hadſt ſtood conſpicuous to the ſight, | 

The moſt diſtinguiſh'd trophy of the fight. 

But why with tears ſo long have I with-held 240 
(Wretch that I am !) the ſoldiers from the field ? 
Go—tell your prince, that yet I breathe below, 
And bear the world, a ſpeQacle of woe 
(Robb'd of my age's pride, my only joy!) 
Tis, that I wait his vengeance for my boy. 245 
His vengeance on proud Turnus“ guilty head, : 
Due to the ſad ſurvivor and the dead. 
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*'Tis all, himſelf, or fortune, now can give; 

” is for that only, I endure to live. 

Life has no joys for me; but 1 mould go 5 255 

Pleas'd with theſe tidings to my boy below ! : 
And now, to wretched men, the dawning ray 

Reſtor'd their round of labours, and the day. 

The Tuſcan chief and Trojan prince command, 

To raiſe the fun'ral ſtructures on the ſtrand. 257 


Then to the piles, as ancient rites ordain, bf 
Their friends convey the relics of the ſlain. 
From the black flames the ſullen vapours riſe, 
And ſmoke in curling volumes to the ſkies. 
The foot thrice compaſs the high-blazing pyres ; 260 


Thrice move the horſe, in circles, round the fires, 
Their tears, as loud they howl at ev'ry round, 
Dim their bright arms, and trickle to the ground. 
A peal of groans ſucceeds z ; and heav'n rebound; 
To the mixt cries, and trumpet's martial ſounds. 205 
Some, in the flames, the wheels and bridles throw, 
The ſwords and helmets of the vanquiſh'd foe. 
Some, the known ſhields their brethren bore in vain, 
And unſucceſsful jav'lins of the ſtain, 
Now round the piles the bellowing oxen bled, 279 
And briftly ſwine ; in honour of the dead, 
The fields they drove; the fleecy flocks they ſlew, 
And on the greedy flames the victims threw. 
Around their friends the penſive warriors ſtand, 5 
And watch the dying fires along the ſtrand; 273 
Many a long look they caſt with ſtreaming eyes, 
And wait till dewy night had ſpangled o'er the ſkies. 
Nor with lefs toil the buſy Latian train 


Erect unnumber'd ſtructures for the flain ; 
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' Some, to their graves, with pious care commend; 280 
Some to their native coaſts and cities, ſend. 
Some, of diftinguiſh'd rank and high renown, 

Are borne with fun'ral trophies to the town ; 
The reft, unhonour'd, to the fires they yield; | 
The hnge promiſcuous carnage of the field ! 288 
From the thick piles, the ſtreaming flames ariſe, 
| Blaze o'er the fields, and kindle half the ſkies. 

| When the third morn diſclos'd the dawning day, 
They ſearch'd the heaps, and bore the bones away: 
In the warm aſhes their remains they found, 290 
Quench'd with their tears, and bury'd in the ground; \ 
Then o'er the relics rais'd a lofty mound. 
But more tumultuous ſhrieks and clamours ing 
Thro' the wide town, and palace of the king: | 
Boys, mothers, wives, and ſifters, there complain 295 
For fathers, children, lords, and brothers, ſlain. 
All with one gen'ral voice the war abhorr'd, 


And the dire nuptials of the Daunian lord. 


Let him, whoſe boundleſs and ambitious pride 


Acſpires to gain a crown, and regal bride, 20 


Let Turnus (they exclaim) in arms appear, 
And with his ſingle ſword decide the war. 
This, Drances fill inflantes ; and adds, with ſpite; 
His godlike foe has dar'd him to the fight. | 

But Turnus to his fide a number draws, „ 
Who warmly plead the blooming hero's cauſe : 
© He ſtands ſupported by his former fame; 

7 And the queen's favour ſhades his injurd name. 
Midſt theſe debates the penſive envoys bring 
A The final anſwer of th' Ætolian king 310 


3 
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Nor pray'rs, nor giſts, avail ; but all the coft, 
With all the fruitleſs embaſſy, was loſt. 
New ſuccours muſt be ſought ; or peace implor'd, 
In terms ſubmiſſive, of the Trojan lord. 
The Latian king, ſurrounded by his foes, 
Sinks in deſpair, and bends beneath his woes. 
The wrath of heav'n, the recent tombs, that ſ pread 
The fields o'er-charged and peopled with the dead, 
Point out the Ttojan chief, ordain'd by fate 
To ſway the ſceptre of the Latian ſtate. | 4 
| He calls a council; at the ſov'reign's call 
The peers, aſſembled, croud the regal hall: 
I here, midſt the rev'rend fathers of the ſtate, 
With mournful looks the hoary monarch ſate; 
The monarch bids th? embaffadors report, 
Diſtinct, their anſwer from th' Ætolian court. 
Then, while attention held the ſolemn train, 
With rev'rence due, ſage Venulus began: 
Ve peers, a length of lands and perils paſt, 
We ſaw the royal Diomede at laſt; | 370 
And touch'd, with wonder and reſpectful joy, | 
The mighty hand that rais'd imperial Troy, 
There, bleſt with eaſe, the happy victor builds 
A ſecond Argos in the Gargan fields. | 
Strait to the court admitted, we begun, 33; 
And in ſubmiſſive terms addreſs'd the throne ; 


31; 


3 
2 
wa 


319. The Trojan chief, ordain'd by fate.) By the woils 

fatalem A'neam, the commentators in general underttand, 

that /Eneas would prove fatal or deſtructive to the Trojans, 

Our tranſlator, with great juftice. follows the interpretation 

of Catrou : Fatalem Eneam, that Eneas incl or called 
by the /ates to marry Lavinia, &c. 
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preſent our gifts, our names and land diſcloſe; 5 kt 
What war required his aid; and who his foes, 1 
When, with ſoft accents and a pleaſing look, 5 in 

| Thus, in return, the gracious monarch ſpoke: 340 1 [ 
Ye bleſt Auſonians! bleſt, from times of odd. 
y righteous Saturn, with an age of gold ! ) 
What madneſs rous'd you now with vain alarms 4 


From long hereditary peace, to arms? _ 
All, all our Argive kings, who dar'd employ 345 


Their ſwords to violate the tow'rs of Troy _ 4 
(Thoſe chiefs I paſs that under Ilion dy'd, _ 4 
Or Simois whelm'd beneath his roaring tide), F. 
Toſs'd round the world, in ev'ry diſtant clime, — 
Atone the guilt of that preſumptuous crime. 330 | 
From that dire war our deſp'rate courſe we bore, „ 
Fach driv'n by tempeſts on a diff' rent ſhore. | 1 a 
Such ſcenes of ſorrow not a foe cou'd hear, 1 
Nor Priam's ſelf relate without a tear. 15 it 
| This truth Minerva's vengeful ſtorm can tell, 355 1 
When on Caphareus' rocks Oileus fell. . 1 
245. All, all.] There is ſomething vaſtly pleaſing to the * 
bunch in ſeeing this old hero, whom we remember to have be- 1 


neld ſo i nd fierce in the Thad, retiring from wa 


A Xx : r in his 
old age, and exhorting the ambaſſadors to peace. _ | 


334. Nor Priam's ſelf relate without a tear.] This ſenti- iy 
meut ſeems to be drawn from a verſe of Pacuvius, preſerved Fog 
. S Priamus adeſſet, & ipſe ejus commiſereſcert. = 4 
” 353. This truth.] The following lines contain an epitome Wo 
of the ſufferings and adventures of all the Grecian chiefs, that iſ 
- allited at the ſiege of Troy. It is very natural to make this _— 
eld hero dwell at large on the misfortunes which had happen bs f 
© eto his companions in the war, e i 8 


Voi, IV. * 
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The Spartan lord, a baniſh'd wretch, was hurl'd 
To + Proteus” pillars, in a diſtant world, 

UUlyſſes, on the dread Sicilian coaſt, 


Saw the grim Cyclops ; and his comrades loſt, 360 
From Crete, Idomeneus, an exile, fled ; 


In his own realm, unhappy Pyrrhus bled. 


To Libyan ſhores, the Locrian ſquadrons fi; ; 
To flaming ſuns, that ſcorch the mid- day ſky. 


The f king of kings, ill-fated ! loſt his life, 36; 
Stabb'd in his palace, by his traitreſs wife, 


There the great victor of all Aſia bled ; 
The proud adult'rer mounts his throne and bed. 
Then, what long woes were mine? by heav'n deny'd 
To ſee my native realm, and beauteous bride? 370 
For that bleſt ſight, ſad omens ſhock my eye; 
Trans form'd to birds, my comrades mount the fy, 


Oh dire inflictions Now they wander o'er 
The fiſhy floods, or ſcream along the ſhore. 
From that curs'd moment all theſe woes were due, 375 


When, fir'd with rage, againſt the gods I flew ; 


And, in the fight, my daring lance profan'd 
(Mad as I was) immortal Venus? hand. 
When Ilion fell, my vengeance then was o'er; 


And with her ruins will I war no more. | 230 


368. Adult'rer.) gyn See the Electra of 1 


| and the Agamemnons of Aſchylus, and Thomſon; and 


Odyſſey, B. 11. 423. fora molt noble and pathetic deſcrip- 
tion of this event. 
37 8. Mad as I was.) Diomede i imputes his misfortunes to 


his raſhneſs in having wounded Venns : which circumſtance 
gives a weight and importance to this goddeſs, the mother 
and protectreſs of Zneas. *T1s obleryable he does not men- 


tion his having wounded Mars. 
* Menclaus. + Egypt. ©t Agamenmon. 
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My ſoul, now calm, no longer dwells with joy _ 

On thoſe misfortunes which we brought on Troy. 

Bear back the preſents, and the gifts you bring, 

(Tis far, far ſafer) to the Trojan king. 


For well, too well, the mighty chief I know, 385 


And met in rigid fight the god-like foe ; 

| Dreadful in arms he tow'r'd before the hoſt; _ 

| Heavns ! with how fierce a ſpring the lance he toſt! 
How, like a whirlwind, hurl'd it o'er the field ! [ſhield! 


| How high he ſhook the ſword, and rais'd the pond'rous 


Had Troy produc'd two more of equal fame, 391 
Their conduct, courage, ſtrength, and worth, the ſame; 
All Greece had trembled thro? her hundred ſtates; 
| Troy, with a tide of war, had turn'd the fates; 
| Pour'd o'er her plains, and thunder'd at her gates. 395 1 
| His conqu'ring ſword, and Hector's valiant hand, 
380 long of old repell'd the Grecian band: 
Their ſingle valour ſav'd their native wall, 
And ten whole ycars ſuſpended Jon's fall. 
2 nens ſhone his equal in the field 400 
. Put; in his rev'rence to the gods exceld. 


2388. Heaw'ns ! -qvith be. The teſtimony of ſuch an 
cremy as Diomede, concerning the prodigious ſtrength and 


tightened by comparing him afterwards with Hector. 
391. Had Troy.] The panegyric on Aneas riſes here 


make peace with ſuch a formidable enemy. 
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„ | parifon of Eneas with Hector is no exaggeration of Virgil, 


bim. The goodnels and clemency of Aneas, which fellowed 
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I feace. | | 8 e 


courage of Æneas, greatly exalts our hero's character; and 
is a fine ſtroke of art in the poet. The compliment is much 


—_—_——.... , 20M 
— — —U—œ 


füll higher ; eſpecially at ver. 403. where he adviſes them to 
401. But in bis rew'rence to the gods excell'd.} T his com- 
in favour of his own hero, This Homer had done before | 


om his piety, are a reaſon way the Latins mould hope for 
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Make peace, my Latian friends; but oh! | forbear 


Jo tempt ſo terrible a foe to war. — 


This is the ſum, great king, of what he ſaid, 

And this th' advice of royal Diomede. 405 
Thus, of their charge, the legates made report "7 

Strait ran a mingled murmur thro? the court, 

So when by rocks the torrents are withſtood, 

In deep hoarſe murmurs rolls th' impriſon'd flood ; 

Beats on the banks; and, with a ſullen ſound, 410 

Works, foams, and runs 1n circling eddies round. 
Soon as the noiſe was filenc'd from the throne, 


(Heavy? n firit invok'd) the hoary prince begun; ; 

I wiſh, O rev'rend fathers, we had fate, _ 5 
Before theſe perils, on th endanger'd ſtate: 413 
Far better than a council now to call, | 


Vhen Troy's embody'd pow'rs ſurround our wall! ; 


An hoſt of heroes to the fight we dare, 


And wage with demigods a fatal war, 


No tolls their-fiery ardor can reſtrain; | 479 


Tho' vanoui%d, ftrait they fly to arms again, 


© 


Our hopes of great Tydides' aid are flown ; 

And now muſt centre in ourſelves alone: 

| Nox theſe how ſlender, need I here relate, 

| Since your own eyes behold our dang'rous ſtate. 42; 


413. Heav'n firſl in.] It was a cuſtom of the ancient 


_ orators to uſher in their harangues, with an addreſs to the 


gods; at leatt when the ſubject had any concern with the 
itate. Thus Demoſthenes, in the beginning of his Ora tion He 


Corona: TipoToy pe, @ Avdees Abnvain, Tors 00 


£UN 01441 TA01 Kat rao als. In the firft place, O Athenians, 


{ pray to all the gods and goddeſſes. All the ſpeeches of Cato 
Y and Gracchus, lays Servius, have this ſolemn introduction. 
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Arms, ſtrength, and courage, could perform no more. 
In the dire war, has labour'd ev'ry hand, | 

With the whole force and numbers of the land, _ 
But fill in vain our efforts have we try'd; 430 


1 Heav'n fights for Troy, and combats on her fide. 


Then hear attentive what my thoughts ſuggeſt 


A length of lands, far-ſtretching to the weſt, 


Againſt Sicania, near the Tyber, lies; 


Where, high in air, the tow'ring hills ariſe, 4 


Theſe tracts, th? Auruncians and Rutulians plow, 
And feed their flocks along the bending brow. 


| Theſe, with their woods, the Trojans ſhall poſſes, 


ES 


And both the nations join in leagues of peace. 


dince ſuch their wiſh, ev'n let the warlike band 440 


Raiſe a new town, and ſettle in the land. 
Bat wou'd they leave our Latian ſhores again, 
And for ſome other region croſs the main, 


| Twice ten ſtrong veſſels let us build, or more 


(For thick the foreſts grow along the ſhore): 4 45 


433. 4 length of lands.) This propoſal of Latinus, co- 


E cerning the ceſſion of lands to Z/Eneas, is founded on hiſtory. 
Cato mentions it, and gives us the length and ſituation of the 
- ground, It conſiſted of ſeven hundred acres [jugera], and 
extended from the Trojan camp to the city Laurentum. This 
piece of ground was called antiguus, becauſe it was the an- 
dient domain of the Latin kings. Cato reports that neas 
accepted of theſe propoſals. e 


_ CaTRov. 


439 Aud both the nations join] Latinus does not propoſe 
vb admit the Trojans as tributaries or vaſſals, but to eftablifi 
them in a complete equality with the other kings of the 
country. This is the force of thoſe words: | 1 


—— Feederis æquas 1 
Dicemus legen. Carzov. 


H 3 


C 149 
Not but, I grant, all fought with all their pow'r ; 
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To firm the ſacred league, in ſolemn ſtate, _ 450 
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The form and number let themſelves aſſign; | 
The work, the rigging, and the coft, be mine. 

Yet more with peaceful olive in their hand, 

An hundred peers and princes of the land, 


With ample preſents on their prince ſhall wait 3 
Rich gifts of gold, and poliſh'd ivory bear, 
The robe of purple, and the regal chair. 

Ye peers ! with freedom theſe high points debate; 
Speak, ſpeak your minds, and fave the ſinking ſtate. 45; 
Then Drances roſe, a proud diſtinguiſn'd name, 
With envy fir'd at Turnus? ſpreading fame. 
His mother's blood illuſtrious ſplendors grace, 

By birth as en Tous, as his fire was baſe, 


456. Then Drances roſe. It has been 1 hs ſome 
critics, that, under the character of Turnus, M. Antony i 18 re- 
preſented, end that Cicero is ſhadowed by Drances. The 
circumſtances quo fulchrior alter nen fuit ; of avis ataviſque 


Fotens; ofen tarcaitical vein, and ironical turn; of an heat 


and impetuoßty of temper, painted by the epithets furbidut, 


amens, furens ; have been all alleged, by a late writer, as 


ſtrong characteriſtics of Antony: as the four following lines 
ſeem to eXhibit the unfavourable idea which the c cou ticrs of 
Auguſtus entertained of Tully : 

*Largus opum, xc. down to ferebat. 

See Catrou, and an anonymous pamphlet intituled, Tvzxvs 
and DRAN CES. The reader is left to judge of this conjeSiur, 
Such kind of interpretations are ſometimes ingenious, but 
ought to be advanced with caution, A refined critic might 

liſcover in the ZEneid parallels for all Avguſtus's courtiers. 

Virgil certainly ſeems to be no friend of Cicero. He does 
not mention a word of him 3 in his view of the moſt conſiderable 


| Romans, in B. VI. nor in the VIII. though he ſpeaks there 


of Catiline, ver. 668. | SPENCE» 

One may add, that there are not to be found, even in 
Tully himſelf, higher ſtrokes of oratory than in theſe ſpeeches 
of Drances and Turnus, They have the moſt dramatic air a 
any part of Virgil. be 
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| potent and rich, in factious counſels kil'd ; 409 


Bold at the board; a coward in the field; 
Loud he harangu'd the court; and, as he vols; 
Theſe vile reproaches on the warrior throws : 
What you propoſe, great monarch, is ſo Plain 
To all the ſynod, that replies are vain. _ 465 
But none dares ſpeak ; tho” all can underſtand 
| The ſole expedient our affairs demand. 
let him, by whoſe unhappy conduct led, 
For whoſe curs'd cauſe, ſo many chiefs have bled, 


So many princes of our land lie low, 4-0 


| Till our whole city wears one face of woe, 

Him, who pretends to ſtorm a hoſt, but flies, 

While the proud boaſtful coward braves the ſkies ; : 
Let Turnus (for I muſt, I will, purſue es og 
The public good, tho? death is i in my view) 475 
Grant that high favour to this rev'rend train, 

| At leaſt, of theſe our ſuff'rings to complain! 

O king! to thoſe rich gifts deſign'd before 

For the great Trojan, add one preſent more: 


K One that your duteous ſenate muſt requeſt, 480 


And one he values more than all the reſt. 
hy fear or violence no longer ſway d, 
Live to fo brave a prince th' imperial maid ; 
y that ſure pledge a laſting peace obtain; 


| Or know, the peace, without the pledge, is vain. 485 


But ſhould our king ſo bold a ſtep diſclaim, 

© Aw'd by the terrors of his rival's name; 

To dreadful Turnus we prefer our pray'r 
% or his permiſſion, 10 beſtow the fair, 
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Jo thee, for peace are all our pray'rs apply'd ; 
And, the ſole pledge of peace, the royal bride, 
And firſt, myſelf, thy fancy'd foe (a name 
I ſcorn alike to own, or to diſclaim), 
Even J, a ſuppliant, beg thy graee, to ſpare 
Our bleeding country, and forſake the war. 


Our lands diſpeopled, and our waſted coaſts. 90 
If love of glory has thy ſoul poſſeſt, | 


And to our prince and country to reſtore 


400 
Their rights, and bluſter on the throne no more. 5 
| Vhy, for thy pride, our lives ſhould we expoſe, 
: O fatal chief! the ſource of all our woes? 
Tis a deſtructive war; but, to be free 
From theſe long ills, we humbly ſue to thee; 49; 


wu 
| CI 
S.: 


In pity, prince, this wond'rous favour yield: 
Tis time, when routed, to renounce the field! 
Too long have we bemoan'd our ſlaughter'd hoſts, 


r 
4-9 


If fame inſpires, or courage warms thy breaſt ; 


If none can pleaſe thee, but a princeſs - go 
Meet in the liſted field thy gen'rous foe. 
Sure! if our worthy chief a queen can gain, 5 10 
For us— no matter we may well be ſlain! _ 


Fos. If none can pleaſe thee.) Dryden, in the dedication 
betore his Juvenal, might have cited many inſtances ci 


Viigil's ſatirical turn, by far more ſevere than that of the Nn 


tu in triviis, indocte, ſolebas ſiridenti miſerum flipula dliſper— 
gere carmen! Some of Turnus's exclamations are bitter to 
the higheſt degree. In this diſpute between Turnus and 
Drances, our poet ſhews himſelf a great maſter of artful 
and elegant abuſe. I have often thought, that K. Henry V. 


as drawn by Shakeſpeare, greatly reſembles Turnus, in a kind 


of majeſtic ſcornfulneſs, a ſcrt of heroic ill- nature. For a 
proof of this, I refer the reader to ſome of his ſpeeches, Lit 
J Henry V. Act 4. 8. 8. 8. 13. &c. &c. | | 
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Unwept, unbury'd; to the fowls reſign'd ; 

| The world's laſt dregs; the refuſe of mankind ! 

E We, worthleſs ſouls were born for him alone, 
And, from our necks, he mounts intc the throne! 515 
But go, proud warrior, if one ſpark remains 

Of courage in thy ſoul, and warms thy veins ; 
Go—meet thy rival—anſwer his demand 
Go—fight the Trojan hero, hand to hand, 
Yet the vain boaſter ſoon, I truſt, will fly, 
Nor ſtand the terrors of that deathful eye 

Theſe ſcornful words the haughty youth engage 
In all the fiery violence of rage ; 
Then, while a groan of indignation broke 
Deep from his heart, the wrathful hero ſpoke : 
Drances, that tongue a ſtream of words can yield ; 
Then, when our hands are wanted in the field, 
Firſt in debate! but ſure tis ſafer far = 
With words to flouriſh, than to wage the war ; 
To deal in long harangues, while walls incloſe 
Thee and thy fears; and guard thee from the foes, 
Remov'd from danger, you can talk aloud, 
| And mouth and bellow to the lining croud. 
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526. Drances, that tongue.) There is a great deal more 
dialogue in Homer than in Virgil. The Roman poet's are 
generally ſet ſpeeches, thoſe of the Greek more 3n the way of 
converſation. What Virgil does by two words of a nar. 
tion, Homer brings about by a ſpeech ; he bardly raiſes one 
of his heroes out of bed without fome talk concerning it.“ 
There are not only replies but rejoinders in Homer; a thing 
ſcarce ever to be found in Virgil: the conſequence where. 
of is, that there mnſt be in the Iliad many continved conver 
iatzons, a little reſembling common chit-chat. This renders 

= the poem more natural and animated, but leſs graye ang 
I ma ſeltic. Perg 
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Proceed then, daſtard, in thy wonted ſtrain; 

Throw forth a ſtorm of eloquence again: 53 
With all thy malice, all thy art, declaim, 

And brand with cowardice my injur'd fame! 

Since the full triumphs of the day are thine, 

And thy own trophies ſtand as high as mine ! 

Try, try, this hour, thy courage ; ; ſee! the foes 549 
Adv ance, approach us, and our walls incloſe : 

Lo! in the battle all the troops are join'd ! 

V./hy halts the fiery Drances yet behind? 

Shall all thy valour, wretch ! conſiſt ſo long 

| In thoſe ſwift feet, and in that ſwifter tongue? 545 
I routed, monſter! and compell'd to fly? — | 
Who hut thyſelf could forge that ſhameleſs lye ? 
Say, was I routed on yon deathful plain, 
When Tyber's ſtreams ran purple to the main ? | 
Where, wretch, didſt thou fit brooding o'er thy fear, 550 
When Pallas bled beneath my vengeful ſpear ? 
When, all in heaps, his vanquiſh'd troops retir'd 
| Before this arm, or round their lord expir'd. 

Or where ?—when both the giant brethren fell; 
When thouſands more my ſaulchion plung'd to hell 5 55 
In one victorious day, tho» compaſs'd round | 
With foes, and preſs'd within the hoſtile mound ? 
All, all, but thou, ſtood witneſs to the fight! 
Nor didſt thou dare look out upon the fight! 1 
Tis a deſtructive war Go, daſtard, go, 560 
And preach that rule you practice, to the foe; | 
At once avow that int'reſt you embrace: 

Go, and alarm our friends, our arms diſgrace n 
But praiſe and L0101T a twice-vanquiſh d race. 


_ 
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Tell, tell the croud, how ev'ry Argive lord 565 N 


And monarch trembled at the Phrygian ſword; 

That T'ydeus? ſon, that Peleus' baffled heir, 

Retir'd from Hector, nor cou'd ſtand his war; 
That Aufidus himſelf, with ſudden dread, [ 
When on his banks Æncas rais'd his head, 570 
Ran back, aſtoniſh'd, to his native bed. 

Such are his baſe ſuggeſtions, which appear 

Falſe as himſelf; or his diſſembled fear 


573. Or his difembled fear.) 

Vel cum ſe pavidum contra mea jurgi 

Quintilian, B. 9. c. 3. produces this verſe as containing; 
an p, which at preſent we have no marks ot. 
Heinſius is inclined to read nig according to the emendation 
of J. Marius Matius in his forty-ninth chapter of annovt. 
various authors: : TY CC 
Contra mis jurgia fingit. 


Mis is the old genitive caſe of Ts ego, according to Feſtus; 


and is a word uied more than once by Ennius. Quiutilian 
informs us, that mzs is uſed by Virgil; but it is not at pretent: 
to be found in any part of his works. Cum ſint autem verb a 
propria, ficta, tralala, projiis dignitatem dat antiquitas. Nam 


& ſanctiorem & magir admirabilem efeciunt orationem, quibus 
non quilibet ufurus : eoque ornaments acerrimi judicu poeta Vir » 
gilius unice eft uſus. Olli enim & quianam & mis & pone 


| ellucent, & ajpergunt illam, que etiam pifturis oft gratifiima, 
Vvietuſtatis inimitabilem arti auttoritatem. B. 8. c. 3. See 


Voſſius concerning Virgil's obſolete terms, Inſt, Orat. 4. 


Some think that wel is the obſclete term hinted at by 


Quintilian in this paſſage. I ſhall beg leave to cloje this dry 
remark with Pope's admirable ſentiments on the uſe of old 


words: © A juſt and moderate mixture of old words | 


may have an effect like the working old abbey-ftones in- 


to a building, which I have ſometimes ſeen to give a kind 
of venerable air, and yet not deſtroy the neatneſe, elegance, 
and equality, requiſite to a new Work; I mean without 
rendering it too unfamiliar, or remote from the preſent pu- 


rity of writing, or from Guat gal and fnoothnels which 


a fingit, in the original: 


ought 
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Of my revenge: that vanity reſign; 

Such blood ſhall never ſtain a ſword like mine! 

Still may thy ſoul diſmiſs that idle care, 

Lurk in that abje& breaſt, and tremble there !— 
But to reſume, O king! our great debate 
{Your dread commands), the ſolemn cares of ſtate : 
Since on our arms no farther ſtreſs you lay, 

But loſe at once all courage, with the day; 

If, on this one defeat, our hopes are o'er ; 
If all our future proſpects are no more; 

Gods! let us raiſe theſe coward hands, to gain 

Peace, pardon, life; and court the victor's chain! 59; 


575 


530 


ought always to accompany narration or dialogue. In 
reading a ſtile judiciouſly antiquated, one finds a pleature 
not unlike that of travelling en an old Roman way : hut 
then the road mult be as good, as the way is ancient; the 
Rile muſt be fuch in which we may evenly proceed, with- 
out being put to ſhort flops, by ſudden abruptneſſes, or 
puzzled by frequent turnings and tranſpoſitions : no man 
_ delights in furrows and ſtumbling blocks: and Jet our 
love to antiquity be ever ſo great, a fine ruin is one thing, 
and an heap of rubbiſh another.“ Poſtſcript to the Odyſſey. 
Milton and Philips, and perhaps ſome other writers of 
blank verſe, have uſed too many obſolete and antiquated 
Words; and, as B. Jonſon ſays of Spenſer, for that reaſon, 
Mxite no language; I mean in ſuch parts of their poems as 
are ſtuffed with ſuch expreſſions. Pope has well obſerved, 
that the imitators of Milton, like moſt other imitators, are not 
copies, but caricaturas of their original; they are an hundred 
times more obſolete and cramp than he, and equally ſo in all 
places: whereas it ſhould have been obſerved of Milton, that 
he is not laviſh of his exotic words and phraſes every-where 
| alike; but employs them much more, where the ſubje& 1s 
marvellous, vaſt, and ſtrange, as in the ſcenes of heaven, hell, 
and chaos, than where it is turned to the natural and agree: 
able, as in the pictures of Paradiſe, the loves of our tut 
parents, the entertainments of angels, and the like. 
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vet, O ye princes! did the leaſt remains 1 


Of our bold fathers courage warm our veins; 

Thoſe I ſhou'd ever deem the truly great, 

Thoſe, who in fields of battle brave their fate; 
Thoſe, who, to *ſcape that ſhame, with glory fir'd, 590 
Bled ; and, at once, triumphantly expir'd ! 

But fince a yet-unbroken force we find, 
Confed'rate towns, and nations ſtill behind; 

Since Troy, fo nobly by our troops withſtood, 5 
Has bought her glory with her deareſt blood; $595 
Since, in their turn, the tempeſt threatens all ; 

Since, with the vanquiſh'd, the proud victors fall; 
Why, on our firſt attempt, this low deſpair ? 

This flight, before the trumpet calls to war ? - 
Time oft has ſuccour'd an endanger'd ſtate 600 
By ſome new change, and ſnatch'd her from her fate! 
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| 600. Time oft bas ſuccour'd, &c.] What the critics call ſen- 
tences or moral reflections, ſhould be rarely introduced in an 
epic poem. The poet ſhould inſtruct by the circumſtances 
of his narration, and the noble behaviour of his hero, and 
not by direct and downright precepts. The ſentences of Vir- 
gil ſeldom exceed one verſe: Moſt of them, fays Segrais, are 
iti]] ſhorter, and thrown into the form of a tranſition; but are 
moſt frequently put into the mouth of ſome hero. Voung 
readers, who are charmed with this figure of ſpeaking, accuſe 
Virgil for what is a great inſtance of his judgment. This is 
what Petronius obſerves in the beginning of his ſatire; he at- 
tributes the decay of eloquence to the declaimers; and ſays, 
that they infected the youth of Rome with a falſe taſte; 
nunc rerum & ſententiarum vanifſimo ſtrapitu hoc tantum per- 
Aciunt. If they read an author, they retain only ſuch paſ- 
tages; and the taſte which they have for this ſort of beauty, 
makes them not reflect on the propriety of the time and 
place in which it is introduced: whereas all that conſtitutes 
vinament may become deformity. If the moſt beautiful 
noſe in the world, or the fineſt eye imaginable, was out of its 
e e proper 
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Some kingdoms ſtrange viciſſitudes ſuſtain 
| Now cruſh'd by fortune, and now rais'd again! 


proper piace, what would it become ? One ſhould underſtand 

then, what a ſentence is. F. Mambrun has largely treated on 
it in his diſſertation on the epopceia. He defines it according to 
Ariſtotle, Enuntiatio non de ſingularibus, ſed univerſal:bus, He 

tells us it ought to conſiſt principally of three qualities: the 

fir ſt is, that it ſhould be delivered in plain and general terms; 
the ſecond; that it be ſhort; the third, that it regard the 
manners. The reaſon of the firſt quality, that it ſhould be 
general and evident, is, becauſe it doth not inſtruct other- 
wiſe, and would be without any weight; of the ſecond, be- 
cauſe it would be tedious, and infipid. And, laſtly, it mould 
treat of the manners, in order to exclude all precepts and 
maxims relating to arts more foreign and abſtruſe, which 
conduee nothing to the inſtruction of a hero, which is the end 
ot the epic poem. 

I muſt add to this remark of Segraiz; that the affeRation of 
moralizing, and ſtuffing in ſentences and reflections on human 
1 has * disfigured our Engliſh modern tragedy. 

Then cruſh'd by rules, and weaken'd as refin'd, 
For years the pow'r of tragedy declin'd ; 
_ From bard to bard the frigid caution crept, 
Jill declamation roar'd,-while paſhon flept. : 
Yet fill did virtue deign the ſtage to tread; _ 
Philoſophy remain'd, tho? nature fled. Jouxsox. 

It will not be improper to conclude this note with ſome 
excellent obſervations of N. Heinſius, in his preſace before 
"Pak. Flaccus : Perpetuus [Lucanus] declamatur, & fine ullo 
Judicio, inanes quaſdam ſententias, ut ſcholaſticus, infarciens, 

tumore & faſtu ſolo conſpicuus eſt. — Nam non moramur pere. 
fum illorum hominum judicium, qui omnis diſcipline poetice 

 tenarifſimi, ftatim ſeriptorem wenerantur, & laudibus in calum 
 wehunt, ubi graves quaſdam de moribus ſenteutias, & longas 
de wtiis et virtutibus diſputationes, werſibus comprehenſas offens 
aunt.—And afterwards; ſpeaking of the action of a poem: 
One autem poete munus ſola heroice iſtius actionis narratione 
abſokvitur, que per omnes epici carmis leges & partisprodutta, 
_ Uicem inanium diſputationum implet; & non tam ex ſenten- 
narum pondere, & dictorum gravitate, quam ex ipſa ation? 
lector ea addiſcere debet, que pocia docere animo ſuo pre poſuit. 
Iiſa illuſtria veterum heroum geſta, ſive que gellilſe finguntur, 
animos legentium afficere & attrahere opportet,—Inſpice amniun 
conſenſu habitum ] oetarum trinci pem Vi 2 um, ae 
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What tho' th* AEtolian monarch has deny'd — 
To arm, and bring his forces to our fide, 6og 


vet, with Meſſapus, on our part appears 


Tolumnius, ſtill ſucceſsful in the wars 


And many a glorious chief who lead their bands, 


Impatient for renown, from diſtant lands. | 
Befides our Latian youth, of matchleſs might, 610 


With glory fir'd, and eager for the fight, 


The Volſcian princeſs leads her valiant tr ain, 

Ill ſheath'd in brazen armour, to the plain. 

But ſince my foes and friends the fight demand; | 
The public peace no longer I withſtand : | | 615 


Full well the way to victory I know; 
In that high hope, I'll dare this dreaded foe, 


This new Achilles to the lifted field, 
In all his heav'nly arms, and huge Vulcanian ſhield ! 


| Nor ſhall my deeds my anceſtry diſgrace, 620 


Nor once degen'rate from my glorious race. 
For you, O king! for you, my friends, for all, 
Pehold your ſif-dev oted Turnus fall! 

Me does my rival to the fight demand? 


Grant, O ye gods! the challenge ſtill may land; 623 


Nor let yon wretch, however you decide 


* iy fate, the danger or the fame divide. 


Meantime Eneas, midft the high debate, 


Leads on his eager troops to feize the gate. 
Tue Trojan ſquadrons, and the Tuſcan train, 630 


3 March from the flood, CT.” o'er the plain, 
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526. Nor let. 1 Though 1 had recovered his temper | 


LE alittle, during t 
' the king, yet he cannot conclude without falling once more 


into a pr Ton and giving a kyere Rroke to Drances. 
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Before the godlike prince, the loud report 

Flew ſwift, and ſcar'd the city and the court; 

The crouds all kindle at the dire alarms, 

And, fir'd with martial fury, fly to arms. 635 

The youth ruſh forth to war; the fires complain, 

And ſtrive to ſtop the growing rage in vain. : 
From either ſide the diff' rent murmurs riſe, 

And their tumultuous clamours rend the ſkies, 

So ring the foreſts with the feather'd brood, 640 
A thouſand notes re-echoing thro? the wood : 

So ſcream the ſwans on fair Paduſa's bounds ; 

And down the waters float the mingling ſounds. 

Is this an hour, cool methods to deviſe, 

And talk of peace ? the fiery Turnus cries; 645 : 

Declaim, ye daſtards, talk, ye triflers, on, 
While the proud Trojan arms, and ſtorms the town! 

Hie faid; and ruſt'd impetuous to the plain; 

Lead, lead, brave Voluſus, our Ardean train, 

and ſummon to the fight the Volſcian force; 650 

Thou, thou, Meſſapus, range th' embattled horſe, 

And join great Coras, and his brother's care, 

Wide o'er the field to ſpread the op'ning war. 

All, all, be ready; with divided pow'rs 3 

Guard you the paſſes; you defend the tow'rs. 659 

Bend you to battle; and, in firm array, 

Attend your gen'ral where he leads the way. 

The troops obey ; and, gath'ring at the call, 

Pour in tumultous heaps to guard the wall. 


65 1. Thou, thou. This fierce and ſpirited ſpeech of Turns 
_ zudiciouſly begins at once, without any introduRory 712944; 
| Or att. | 5 „„ | 


| Book 1 . OF VIRGIL. 16. 
| The penſive father of the Latian ſtate "DOE. 


(Confus'd, amaz'd) ſuſpended the debate; 

And his own conduct blames, that he reſign'd 

To the queen's counſel his compliant mind; 

On ſuch wrong motives rais'd an impious war, 

And robb'd the Trojan of the promis'd fair. 665 
To fink a trench before the gates, they run, 

Fix the ſtrong pile, and roll the pond'rous ſtone. 

Alarm'd, and ſummon'd by the trumpet's found, 

Boys, maids, and matrons, croud the ramparts round. 

All aids theſe dire extremities demand, . 670 

Fire ev'ry heart, and ſtrengthen ev'ry hand. | 
Now, with the queen, the matrons in a train 

Ride with large preſents to Minerva's fane: 

Lavinia grac'd her fide ; the royal fair; 8 

The guiltleſs cauſe of this deſtructive war. 675 

To earth her ſtreaming eyes the maid inclin'd; 

In ſad proceſſion move the croud behind. 


660, The penſive father.] The king's accuſing himſelf too 
;ate, for having liſtened to the couniel of Amata, is a true 
ſtroke of nature. | 85 5 


673. — To Minerva's fane. ] It was a privilege of the 


Roman ladies (ſays Catrou) to be carried in a chariot to the 


gates of the temples. Virgil alludes to this cuſtom in repre- 


lenting Amata and Lavinia carried to the temple of Pallas. 
But the worſhip of this goddeſs was introduced into Italy by 


Fneas; and the poet ſpeaks of a temple dedicated to her, 
arready exiſting at Laurentum. However, theſe anachro- 


niſms are allowable in poetry. The prayer to the goddeſs is 
tranſlated from Homer e 
O aweful goddeſs! ever - dreadful maid! | 
Troy's ſtrong defence, unconquer'd Pallas, aid! 
Break thon Tydides' ſpear, and let him fall, 
Prone on the duſt, before the Trojan wall, 


Pore, Iliad 6. ver. 380. 
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162 THE ANEID Book ty, 
They burn rich odours at the ſacred ſhrine, _ 
And ſeek, with ſuppliant pray'r, the pow'rs divine: 
Againſt the Phrygian pirate, lend thy aid, 880 
O queen of battles! great Tritonian maid ! 0 
Break, break his jav'lin; let him meet his ſate, 

And prind the duſt beneath our lofty gate ! 

| Meanwhile in arms the furious Turnus ſhone : 

_ Firſt, the brave hero drew the corſiet on; 68; 
Thick ſcales of braſs the coſtly work infold: 

His manly legs he cas'd in greaves of gold. 

Bare was his face; and, with a martial pride, 

The ſtarry ſword hung glitt'ring at his fide. 

Bold and exulting, with a dauntleſs air, de 
The mighty chief anticipates the war; 

In his fond hopes already has he won 

The field, before the battle is begun. 

The golden ſplendors, dazling to the view, 5 
PFlaſh'd from his arms, and lighten'd as he flew. 695 
So the gay pamper'd ſteed, with looſen'd reins, 
Breaks from the Rall, and pours along the e plains z 


2 685 5. —Drew the corflet on.] Merching, B. 5. c. 20, and 
6. 7. and A. Gellius, Noc. Att. c. 6. read rutilum thoraca, 
> Thus V. Flaccus, B. 7. 620. | 
i Prior enſe ſequaci | | 
FEquat humo truncos, rutilum thoraca ſecanti, 
Aut primas @ matre mauus- ET 
But we have Argivum enſem, Zneid. 2. and, in another 
part of Virgil, Cuſpidem Auſoniam; Cyt 2am caſidem i in V. 
F laccus, B. 5. and Caſſidem Auruncam in Silius Italicus. 
HEINSs Ius. 
To 696. So the gay.) Pope jultiy bln that this ſimile is 
better apply'd by Homer to Paris, than by Virgil to Turnus. 
Vet, take the ſimile as a deſcription nel , n 8 1s by 
far the moſt noble: | 
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| With large ſmooth ſtrokes he ruſhes to the flood, 
| Bathes his bright ſides, and cools his fiery blood; 


is 2 al hormonious echo to the fenls but; as Trapp 


obler ves, | | 
Emicat, arremiſque fremit eier alte 


Luxurians, luduntgue jubæ per colla, per armos, 


will perhavs equal it. Ennius has imitated this ſimile from 


Homer L Lib. 2. Annal. 
tum. ficut equus qui de preſepibus altis 
Vincla furs magnts animis abrupit; & deinde 
Fert ſeſe campi per cœ rula, latogu⸗ prata, 
Celſo pectore, ſepe jubam quaſſat ſimul altam : 
Spiritus eæ anima calida ſpumas agit albas. 
It is to be regretted, that ſo much of Ennius is loſt: Virgil, 


we find, has cloſely imitated him in many paſſages which are 
preſerved ; and we may with reaſon ſuppoſe, that he has im- 


proved upon numberlets paſſages in Ennius's poems, which 
are now periſhed, Where Ennius imitated a fine paſſage 


from Homer, it was cuſtomary with Virgil to refine (as 1 


have before hinted) upon Ennius's imitation. 


Taſſo, (ſays Pope) has improved the juſtneſs of this ſimile ü 
in his 16th book, Stan. 28. where Rinaldo, returning from 
the arms of Armida to battle, is compared to the ſteed 
that is taken from his paſtures and mares, to the ſervice of 
the war: the reverſe of the circumſtance better agreeing 
with the occaſion. I fhall tranſcribe the paſſage in F Wee 5 


tranſlation. 

As a fierce ſteed, for : age withdrawn from war, 
Wherein the glorious beaſt had always won, 

Thar i in vile reſt, from fight ſequeſter'd far, | 
Feeds with the mares at large, his ſervice done, 

| If arms he ſee, or hear the trumpet's jar, 

He neigheth loud, and thither fa't deth run, 

And wiſhes on his back the armed knight, 

Longing for juſts, for tournament, and fight. 


There is a very elegant ſimile in Spenſer, F. WB. 2. 
e. 3, Stanza 36. which, tho' the ſubject of it be different 55 
from this, yet as its circumſtances bear ſome relation to ity - 


I hope the reader will excuſe my tranſcribing : 
As fearfull fowle that long in ſecret cave, 
For dread of ſoaring hawke herſelf has hid, 
Not caring how, her filly life to fave, _ 
* her T gay painted plumes dilorderid, 
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Neighs as he flies; and, toſſing high his head, 509 
Snuffs the fair females in the diſtant mead ; 

At ev'ry motion, o'er his neck reclin'd. 

Plays his redundant mane, and dances in the wind, 
Him, at the gate, thus iſſuing to the plain, 
Camilla meets with all her female train; 705 


L eaps in a moment from her gen'rous ſteed; 


The beauteous band alight with equal "TY 
Prince, if the bold and brave (ſhe cries) may dare 
Truſt theit own valour for ſucceſs in war; 
Myfelf, with theſe, will ſtand the Trojan force; 210 
Myſelf will vanquiſh all the Tuſcan horſe, 
Guard thou the city; be that province thine ; 
Put let the dangers of the field be mine. 

O queen! thy country's pride, the chief replies 
| And on the dread virago fix'd his eyes); 71; 
Ta ſuch uncommon worth, heroic maid ! | 
What thanks are due ? what honours can be paid > 
Since thoſe, and death, you ſcorn with equal pride, 
With me, the labours of the day divide. 
The Trojan bent his fraudful ſcheme to frame 5725 
(In this my ſpies confirm the voice of fame), 
Has ſent, before, his active troops, who wield 
The lighter arms, to ſcour along the open field. 
Meantime himſelf, along the lofty crown | 
Of yon beep mountain, haſtens to the town. 


I 
* 


8 at laſt herſelf from * rid, 

Peeps forth, and ſoon renews her native Pede 3 

dhe gins her feathers foule- -disfigured 
Proudly to prune, and ſet on every fide, 55 
So ſhakes off n, ne : thinks how ſhe herſelf did hide. 
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ü But, in the wood, an ambuſh J prepare, 

And try to foil him in the wiles of war. 

He lies impriſon'd in that narrow ſtreight; 

And, if he moves, he ruſhes on his fate. 


Go thou, ſupported by our Latian force, 730 


Go—with ſpread enſigns meet the Tuſcan horſe, 

Great Tybur's brothers, both renown'd in might, 
With brave Meſſapus, wait thee to the fight. 
Beneath thy care, ſhall march the martial band, 

Fir'd by thy high example and command. 735 
This ſaid; each chief he rous'd to arms, and goes 
With eager ſpeed to circumvent the foes. 

A lation vale there lay, within the ſhade 
Of woods, by nature for an ambuſh made. 


Above, a ſmooth and level plain was ſpread, 
| Unknown, and ſtretching o'er the mountain's head. 
There ſafe, the ſoldier, to the left or right, 
May dare th' aſcending war, and urge the fight; 
Roll rocky fragments from the craggy brow, 745 
And daſh the pond'rous ruins on the foe. 
Hither the prince (for well he knew the way) 
Flew, ſeiz'd the poſt, and cloſe in ambuſh lay. 

But now Latonia, in th' ethereal ſphere, 


c ſwift Opis, in a mournful ſtrain, 
Anymph, and one of her own virgin train: 
Ans! dear Opis, my Camilla goes 

| To ſeek the fatal war, and brave the foes ; ; 


| | Ard proudly wears Diana s arms in vain! 


To this, a rough and ſlender paſſage led; _ 740 8 


) For her Camilla touch'd with anxious fear, 750. 


See! where ſhe ruſhes to the deathful plain, 713 
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Still from my ſoul the darling maid I loy'd ; 
And time the growing fondneſs has improv'd ; 

Fer ſince ſtern Metabus, her hapleſs fire, 
Forc'd by his rebel ſubjects to retire, _ =6o 
Fled from Pivernum, his imperial town, | 
And loſt his old hereditary crown. 

Safe he convey'd, thro? crouds of raging foes, 


His babe, the dear companion of his woes, 


And call'd Camilla, from her mother's name 7635 
And in his flight thro' wilds and deſerts came; 
The ſavage hills and woods he wander'd o'er, 

And in his arms the lovely burthen bore ; 
While with their jav'lins, in an endleſs tide, _ 
The Volſcians preſs'd their prince on ev'ry fide: 7-9 

When lo! old Amaſenus' ſtreams delay 

His courſe, and foam acroſs the warrior's way: 
For late, the flood, increas'd with ſudden rains, 
Had burſt the banks, and floated half the plains: 
Firſt he reſolves to ſwim, and gain the ſhore; 77 
But love retards him, and the charge he bore. 
Thus, while a thouſand ſchemes divide his breaſt, 
Sudden, on this, he fixes as the beſt: | 
His mighty pond'rous ſpear, of knotted oak, 
2 harden'd in the flames, the monarch took; 780 


59. Fer ſiuce flern Metabus.] Taſſo has applied this {tory 
of milde ee Clorinda, as it is related by her eunuch Arle- 
tes: he has introduced many additional and romantic ci 
cumſtances. See B. 12. Stanza 20, &c. The general itoly 
of Clorinda in Taſſo is beautifully told, and her death js re- 
| lated with more pathetic circumſtances than this of Camilla. 

It may alto be obſerved that Taſſo did not introduce the ſio!y 
of Clorinda, as an imitation of this epiſode of Camilla, as many 
have thought; but it is a real hiſtorical fact, that there wee 
female warriors among the Cruſaders, Anna Comena gives a 
pai cular account of one of them, 


4% 
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To this ſtrong lance the tender habe he bound, 
with cork and pliant oſiers wrapt around. 

| Then pois'd the loaded ſpear, in act to throw; 

But for my favour firſt addreſs'd his vow : 


| Behold ! a father dedicates his child; 

She flies for refuge to thy pow'r divine, 
And the firſt weapons that ſhe knows are thine. 
| Thus then I ſend, to thy protecting care, 


| Thy little ſuppliant thro? the fields of air, 790 


. This ſaid; with all his force the lance he threw ; 3 
T High o'er the roaring waves Camilla flew ; 

| Then the bold warrior, preſs'd on ev'ry fide 

© By his fierce foes, plung'd headlong in the tide, 


t The flood ſurmounted, and the jav'lin tore, 795 


3 | Charg'd with the ſacred infant, from the ſhore, 
3 | Lach town with ſtern unhoſpitable hate, 
| Againſt the wand'ring monarch ſhut her gate: 
1 Nor could he bear (his ſcorn was grown fo high) 


| To ſtand diſtinguiſh'd by the public eye. 800 


7 rom all ſociety of men he fled; 

A ſhepherd's life among the mountains led; 
| Þ There with his daughter paſt the hours away, 
| In dens of beaſts and ſavages of prey; 


fought ev'ry foſter-mother of the wood, | 80 5 


| Andi in her lips diſtill'd the milky food. 


782. With cork.] There is a large wood of cork-trees juſt 
on the other fide of Piperno (ſee ver. 540. in the original); 


1 | and the tree is common about all thoſe parts. SPENCE. 


had an eye to the education of Cyrene in Pinar, 
3 — de Tay cuwrcy2y 
5 Oe -T Tad αιο 
3 A vir of ic ig 2 


To thee, chaſte goddeſs of the foreſt wild, 785 


805.—Sought ery fofler-mather.] The poet ſeems to have 


: ——_ . NS; . — — — 
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Loon as the little Kanon could po | 
He on her ſhoulders hung a ſlender bow: 


That, from her head, hung trailing to the ground: 
5 Ev'n then her tender hand the dart could fling, 81; 
Or whirl the pebble from the ſounding fling, _ 
Strike the long crane, or ſnowy ſwan, on high, 
And fetch the tow'ring quarry from the ſky. 


Not all their courtſhip, nor their pray'rs, could move 
The maid, from ſworn virginity, to love. 


* x . — 
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A ſmall light quiver at her ſide ſhe wore, 

And in her hand a pointed jav'lin bore : $19 
No rich embroider'd robes her limbs enfold, 

Nor were her waving locks adorn'd with gold, 

The ſpoils of ſome fierce tyger wrapt her round, 


Her charms ſurpris'd the Tuſcan matron train, 
Who court the huntreſs for their ſons in vain. 820 


With Dian's love content, ſhe keeps her vow ; 
She ſhoots my arrows, and ſhe bends my bow. 


- [485 EDIAQLOEY , 
Obi: e1Tv@y oltopidy 
Mah eTapay Tepais' 
ANN dAkOYTEWT TE Yankees, 
va S Ts uaplo para. 
| Keeg iter aypies 
Ille wero lacertis decoram 
Educawit filiam Cyrenen, 
Que quidem neque telarum retrogra= 
das amawvit vias, | 
 Negue conviviorum domeſticas 
Inter ſocias delectationes; 
. Sed jaculiſque æneiſs, 
 Gladinque pugnans 
Conficiebat feras 
| Beſligs, 


Pyth. 8. ver. Its 
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zh! from my ſoul I wiſh, the hapleſs fair 825 
| Had never mingled in the direful war! 
Then ſtill my darling might the maid remain, 
| The pride and glory of my virgin train ! 
| But, fince her doom is ſeal'd, her fate is nigh, 
| Deſcend, my nymph, this inſtant from the ſky. 830 
| To yonder plain, impetuous, bend thy flight, | 
| Where, ſee! in arms ſhe ruſhes on the fight, 
| Here, take my bow; and, from this dreadful meat, 
Drau forth the winged meſſenger of death. 
And, WhO the ſacred virgin ſhall deſtroy, 
| Or of the Latian bands, or ſons of Troy, 
Wich this keen arrow make my vengeance good; 
Let him atone the ſacrilege with blood. 
Then will J bear the breathleſs maid away, | 
| Her ſpoils and body in a cloud convey, fs 840 
To the dark grave commend her dear remains, 
| And ſafe diſpoſe *em in her native plains, 
| The goddeſs ſaid ; the nymph obedient flies, 
Wrapt in a ſounding whirlwind down the ſkies. 
| Now to the walls (a cloſe- embody'd force) 845 
b March the ſwift Trojan and the Tuſcan horſe; 
a their valiant chiefs, in thick array, 
| The troops embattled urge their fiery way. 
| Alofe the foaming courſers prance and bound, 

| Preſs on the my and proudly Roy: the ground. 850 


825 


"A Now to the J The ee conducted by 
neas advanced towards the city by narrow paſſes; and the 
be cavalry, under the command of Tarchon, marches 


do Laurentum over the Plains. | 8 Carkov. 
Vor. IV. | I 
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Trembling for joy, they hope the dire alarms; 
The fields gleam dreadful with their waving arms. 


8 pears, nodding helms, and ſhields, with min gled rays, 
Flame round, and ſet the region in a blaze. 


Nor with leſs ſpeed, beneath Meſſapus' care, 85; 


The Latian troops pour furious to the war. 
Full in the front the mighty Coras came, 
with bold Catillus, to the field of fame. 
Oeer all diſtinguiſh'd in the martial ſcene, 


Rode with her female train the Volſcian queen. 869 


Fierce to the fight the valiant troops advance, 
Protend, and poiſe, and ſhake the flaming lance. 
Thick clouds of duſt their trampling feet excite ; 
Th' impatient courſers neigh, and ſnuff the diſtant fight, 


At length, within a jav'lin's reach appear 86; 


1 Both hoſts; and, ſhouting, join the horrid war; 


Rouſe to the fight their gen'rous ſteeds, and pour 
Their darts inceſſant, in a rattling ſhow'r. 

In one dark ſtorm the ſounding lances fly, 

Sade s bright ſun, and intercept the ſky. 970 


2 £2, The fields gleam.] 
Ferreus baftis 


Horret ager. 
This ſtrong metonymy 1s plainly copied by M ilton, 
| The held all 7 ron caſt a gleaming brown, | 

Par. Regs B. z. 326, 

8 56. The Latian FN ] 
Celereſqu? Latini. | 

He alludes to the Roman ſoldiery : Romulus had three 
hundred horſemen, which were called celeres, either from 
their ſwiftneſs [celerztate] ; or frem their leader Celer, who 


is ſaid to have flain Remus: for which action Romulus 


made him a dates dates] and he was called 277 


| celerum. 5 | SERVING: 


p 
n 
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Firſt horſe to horſe, and man to man, oppos'd 


The bold Aconteus and Tyrrhenus clos' d; 


Each eager warrior hurl'd the pointed p. 


ö And urg'd his courſer in a full career; 

| The ſteeds, encount'ring with a thund'ring wund, 87 5 
Shock; and Aconteus tumbles to the ground. 

Swift, as diſcharg'd from the loud engine flies 

| The glowing ſtone, or lightning from the ſkies ; 

| So ſwift the warrior, from his courſer | | 

; Shootswith a ſpring, and breathes his fiery ſoul in air. 889 


Now all the Latian horſe diſorder'd run, 


(Their ſhields flung back) tumultuous, to the town, © 
The chace with cries the joy ful Trojans led, 


With creat Aſy las thund'ring at their head. 


| Soon as they reach'd the walls, the rallying train 885 


Rein round their Reeds, and face the foes again. 


Then, in their turn, the vanquiſh'd Trojans wheel'd, 
And, pale with terror, meaſur'd back the field, 


Thus, in alternate tides, o- *er all the ſtrand 


wells the vaſt ocean, and invades the land. 890 
Mave after wave, the waters mount on high, 

Till o'er the rocks the foamy ſurges fly. | 

. Then headlong, in her turn, the roaring main 

E Rolls back, impetuous, to her bounds again; 

Rolls back, as rapid as ſhe came before, 89 8 
With all the floating trophies of the ſhore. 
W Thus, 11 alternate. Thele are ſome of the moſt las 


ured and ipirited lines in this book, 


5 The ſimile is not borrowed from Waal 3 yet 1s notwith« 

Nbg, great and ſublime : as is likewiſe the deſcription, 
What immediately tollows, of the hurry and tumult of the 

battle; particularly, 

© Tum vero et en, Kc. 
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Twice the Rutulians to the city flew ; | 
And twice they rally, and the foes purſue. 


Till in the third aſſault the hoſts engage; 


Then burns the fight with unextinguiſh'd rage. goo 


All, man to man, and breaſt to breaſt, oppos'd, 


In one dire ſhock the charging ſquadrons clos'd. 
Then bled the battle; and a load of ſlain, 


Shields, helms, and jav'lins, cover'd wide the plain. 


In a red deluge all the fields lie drown'd ; 905 
And cries and agonizing groans reſound 
Of wounded warriors, lab'ring out their breath, 


And courſers plunging in the pangs of death. 
With cautious eyes, Orſilochus from far 


©; Obſerv'd ſtrong Remulus, and mark'd for war; 910 
Nor durſt approach the chief; but hurl'd the ſpear, 


With all his ſtrength, bencath his courſer's ear. 
Stung with the ſtroke, and madding with the wound, 
He rears and paws in air, with many a bound, 
And caſts his hapleſs maſter on the ground. 915 


Next bled Iolas by Catillus? fteel ; 


By the ſame hand the huge Hermini..s fell: 


All pale in death the mi Ighty hero lies; 

Vain were his giant arms, and giant ſize: | 
Th' intrepid chief (his head and ſhoulders bare, 920 

Tall, and diſtinguiſh'd by his golden hair) | 


Tow'r'd in the front, the mark of all the war! 
Thro' his broad ſhoulders paſt, the deadly wound 


1 85 Contracts, and bends him double to the ground. 


917. Herminius Ber The name 1 18 taken 


from the Roman hiſtory: Herminius and Lartius oppoſed 


— Suki; when the Fox! edn was broken down. | 
SERVIUS.. 
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Now all the fields with crimſon ſtreams are dyd; 92 5 
And the vaſt carnage ſinokes on ev'ry ſide. 
The charms of honour ev'ry boſom fire, 
To win the day; or glorioufly expire. 
Her breaſt half-nazed, thro? the direful ſcene 
f blood and flaughter flew the V olician queen. 930 
The ſhafts and quiver at her ſide appear, 
The poliſh'd bow, and all Diana's war. © 
Now the ſwift dart with matchleſs might ſhe caſt; 
Now with her ax ſhe laid the battle waſte: 
Evn when ſhe flies, the bends the backward bow, 935. 
And ſends the winged vengeance at the foe. 
Around, in pomp, her ſiſter warriors ride, 
All-bright in arms, and combat ſide by fide. 
Her brazen pole-ax, there, Tarpcia wields; 8 
And, here, Larina glitters o'er the fields; 940 
Italian virgins; her ſupreme delight; : 
In peace her friends ; her comrades in the fight. 
So round their queen, Hippolyte the fair, 
Or bold Pentheſile's refulgent car, 


939. There, Tarpeia welds, gen 1 and after him, 


bann, tells us, that the names ot Camilla's companions 


are all drawn from the Roman hiſtory, and are here intro— 
duced as a compliment to ſome illuſtrious families in Rome. 
943. $9 round their queen. In this ſimile (fays Trapp) the 


ideas ſeem too near a-Kin; 5 it is almoſt comparing a thing to 
elf, Ws 


The poet, it muſt be owned, compares Amazons to 
Amazons; yet at the ſame time, an image entirely new is 
repreſented. Virgil, that he may give us the molt exalted 
image of this female her o, attended by her retinue of heroines, _ 
tells us that the reſembled Hippolyte or Pentheſilea, the moſt 


renowned of Amazons, marching over the banks of Aner- 


modoan ; the pretis « armis, the Martia cu ru 4 Pentbeſilea 
© 99 | refert, 
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174 THE ANEID Book 1:1, 
Move the triumphant Amazonian train, 945 
In bright array, exulting, to the plain. 

| Proudly they march, and claſh their painted arms, 
And all Thermodoon rings with proud alarms ; 


With female ſhouts they ſhake the ſounding field ; 


And ferce they poiſe the ſpear, and gralp the moony 

ſhictd, | 950 

Who firſt, who laſt, by thy victorious band. 
Teroic maid! ſunk breathleſs on the ſand ? 


Firſt, Clytius' ſon, the great Eumenius, dies; 


Thro' his broad 5 the quiv'ring e 5 


reſert, the magno ululante tumultu, the Alumina F* ERP Oe 
and the peltis lunatis, are circumſtances which ſufticiently 
clear the ſimile from Trapp's imputation. Behdes (as Catrou 
reinarks) Camilla is not really an Amazon, in the true {: ne 
of the word; that is, her left breaſt was not ſeared off for the 


convenience of drawing a bow : ſhe is indeed a female warrior, 


as were the Amazons; and, like them too, bas the left fide 
uncovered 1 in fight. The true Amazons were thoſe of "Thrace 
only, and ſpoken of in this compariſon, Ruzus tells us, that 
the Ana ens inhabited not the European, but the Altai 
"Thrace. But, after ail, I much doubt the ſtory of the Ama- 


Zons being ſo called from havin g ove breaſt cut off ; becavic, 


in all the numerous antique figures of Amazons now 1e- 
maining, there is not one inſtance of any ſuch thing. | 
951. Woo firft, who laſt.] Thus Homer, II. . 16. turns 
his diſcourſe to Patroclus: 
Who firſt, brave hero, by thy arm was ſlain ? 
Who laſt beneath thy vengeance preſs'd the plain ? 
Pork, 247. 
He Re not 1 his 3 as it is aſoal with him to do; 
but inquires of the hero himſelf who was the firſt, and who 
was the laſt who fell by his hand. This addreſs, ſays Pope, 


 diſtingviſhes and ſignalizes Patroclus (to whom Homer utes 


it more frequently than I remember on any other occaſion) as 


if he was ſome genius, or divine being ; and at the ſame time 
7 6 very pathetical, and apt to moye our pee. 
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Grimly he grinds the duſt, diſtain'd with blood, 955 
And rolls and welters in the crimſon flood. 
Liris and Pagaſus at once are kill'd, 
And both, trans fix'd, fall headlong on the feld; 
One ſtoop'd, to reach his wounded courſer's rein; 
One flew, to prop his ſinking friend, in vain | 960 
Now Hippotas' brave ſon Amaſtrus fell; 

| And now ſhe threatens, with the pointed ſteel, 
| Tereus the ſwift, Harpalycus the ſtrong; 
And drove in heaps the hoſtile chiefs along. 
Demophoon, Chromis, fled her dreadful ſpear ; ; 965 
She pours, and hangs tempeſtuous in the rear, 
Thus thro” the ranks of war ſhe rag'd, and flew 
A Phrygian foe with ev'ry dart ſhe threw. 
The mighty hunter, Ornytus, from far, 
On his Apulian courſer ſought the war: 970 7 
A bulPs black hide his ample ſhoulders ſpread ; 
A wolf's rough ſpoils grinn'd horrid o'er his head: 
A bended ſpear he brandiſh'd in his hand, 

And tow'r'd conſpicuous o'er the martial band. 
With eaſe, as all the troops confus'dly fled, 975 
She flew the foe, and thus inſults the dead: 
Me, Tuſcan, didſt thou deem thy deſtin' d prey, 
| Like hunted game, the fortune of the day ? 
Lo! by a woman's arm, this fatal hour, 
That boaſt is anſwer'd, and thy vaunts no more! 099. 
60 let thy ſire the glorious tidings know; 
| Camilla ſent thee to the ſhades below ! 

Then on two Trojan chiefs, of giant ſize, 
I Butes, a and tall Orſilochus, ſhe flies. 

| 5 4 
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But Butes, face to face, the brav'd in war; 982 


Sekt thro? the neck ſhe drove the pointed ſpear, 


V\ here the bright helm and corſlet left a part, 


Jo let in fate, wide-open to the dart. 


From fierce Orfilochus the virgin wheel'd _ 

At firſt, in flight diſſembled, round the held : G09 
ut, in a ring ſtill leſſening, to delude 

The furious chief, ſhe fled, till ſhe purſu'd: 

Then w nile, in vain, her circumvented foe 

Implores his life ; high-riſing to the blow, | 

Cleaves his broad front with a redoubled wound; gg; 


The blood and brains ruſh ſmoking on the ground. 


The ſon of Aunus croſs'd her in her way, 


And for a while ſtood trembling in diſmay ; 
A wretch, that, like his own Ligurian line, 
Could cheat, while fortune favour'd the deſign, 1000. 


Soon as he found it vain to ſhun by flight 


The female warrior, or maintain the fight ; 


Reſol vd to circumvent the hoſtile maid, 


Thus to the queen the low diiſembler ſaid: 


Where is the mighty praiſe, to vaunt the "RO 1005 
And truſt the ſwiftneſs, of your rapid horſe ? 


Diſmiſs your feed, vain maid ! and let us ſtand 
Engag'd in fingle combat, hand to hand. 


Soon ſhall be known, proud princeſs, what you can, 


When, on theſe terms, a woman fights a man, 1019 
Thus he. - the queen ſprings furious on the plain 
From her fleet ſteed, and gives him to the train. 


On foot ſhe dares the daſtard to the field, 


Draws her bright ſword, and graſps her maiden ſnield. 


Fluſh'd with gay hopes, to find his fraud ſucceed, 1015 


He turns, he flies, and, to his utmoſt ſpeed, 


With goring ſpurs provokes his ſmoking ſteed.— 
Deluded fool! (ſhe cries, 11 lofty ſtrain) 
On me thy little arts are try'd in vain; _ 


Nor hence, ev'n yet, in ſatety ſhalt thou run, 1020 


To pleaſe thy fire with fal ſhoods like his o-] 'n. 

She ſaid ; and, ſpringing with a fiery courſe, 

The raging maid out-{t ripp'd the flying horſe; 
Turn'd, ſeiz'd the reins; oppos'd in battle ſtood; 

Then gluts her vengeance with his reeking blood. 1025 
N ot with more eaſe the falcon, from above, 


Shoots, Ines, gripes, and rends, the trembling dove; 5 


1014. Aul craſs her maiden /hield.} By the pure 


parma Enron underſtands, that Camilla had never made a 


campaign, and had as yet atchieved no action, to be painted 
or engraved on her ſhield. 

1022. And, ſpringing avith a fiery courſe. This a gion of Ca- 
milla, in which the is repreſented on foot, outrunning an 
horle at full ſpeed, and ſeizing his bridle, would have appear- 


ed too incredible to the reader, had not the poet ſudiciouſy : 


prepared him for it in thoſe celebrated veries at the cloſe of the 
ſeventh book, where the 8 ſwiltnoſs of our heroine is 
deſcribed. | CATROU ant SEGRAIS. 

1026, Not ait more eaſe.) Spen ſer has, I think, improved 
this 1 image, F. Q. B. 2. Cat, 11. St. 42. 

| — adown he kett 

This Wer corſe unto the {er ſleſſe gr a. 

 Adown he kett it with fo puiſſan: wrelt, 

That back again it did aloft rebound, | | 
And gave againſt his mother earth a groneful ſound. 
As when Jove' es harneſſe-benring bird from hie 
Stoupes at a flying heron with pronde diſtan, 
The ſtone dead quarry falls fo forcih v 


That it rebounds againſt the lowly plain. ES 
1.5 | The 
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All ſtain'd with blood, the beauteous feathers fly, 
And the looſe plumes come flutt'ring down the ſky. 
Meantime th” almighty fire of men and gods, 1030 


Inthron'd in high Olympus? bright abodes, 


Surveys the war; the Tuſcan chief inſpires 


With gen'rous rage, and fills with martial fires. 


Thro' all the cleaving ranks, with eager ſpeed, 
lies the bold Tarchon on his rapid ſteed; 103 6 
Calls on each chief by name ; adjures the train, 


Leads, rallies, and inflames the troops again. 


Ye ſcandal of your race, your country's ſhame ! 
Warm'd with no honour, no regard of fame! 


What fear, ye cowards, ev'ry breaſt controuls, 1040 
_Un-nerves your limbs, and chills your trembling ſouls ? 


Thus then, from one flies all our ſcatter'd band! 
Gods! - but from one, and from a female hand! 
Oh! caſt away the ſword, the ſhield and ſpear 3 ; 


The idle pomp and pageantry of war !— 21845 
Vet were yon never recreants to delight, 


Nor to the ſofter battles of the night! 
When pipes proclaim the ſacred revels nigh, 
How iv/ift, how eager, to the feaſt you fly ! 


In the full bowls you centre all your love; 1050 
Pleas'd, when the prieſt invites you to the grove, 
You run, and riot in the rich repaſt ; 


The firſt in banquets, but in fights the laſt! 
He faid; and, bent on death, in deep deſpair, 
Ruſn'd on his ſteed id the enen War: 1055 


The diu of fa) conry ameng us renders this . not ſo 


building, as it mud have been in the age of the poet. 
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Then urg'd at Venulus his furious courſe, 

Seiz'd him at once, and ſnatch'd him from his horſe, 
Thus in his arms, with matchleſs ſtrength, he bore, 
Fierce as he rode, the hapleſs chief, before, | 
His troops behold the ſcene with ſtrange ſurprize, 1060 
And peals of ſhouts run rattling round the {kies ; 
While with his captive, all in open view, 

O'er the wide field the fiery hero flew. 

The point then breaking from the warrior's dart, 

The chief explores a penetrable part, | 1065 
And meditates the wound; the ſtruggling foe 
Defends his throat, and diſappoints the blow. 

As when th? imperial eagle ſoars on high, 

And bears ſome ſpeckled ſerpent thro? the fy : 


1053. Thus in his arms, with matchleſs ſirength, be bore. | 
This action ſeems to be impoffible: but Servins gives us an ex - 
ample of its poilibility , drawn from the ephemerides of C. 
Cælar. Julius Cæſar himſelf uſed to relate, that he was lifted 
vp [alter this manner] by a Gaul; who as he was carrying 
him along, met in his way with another Gaul who knew 
Cziar, and cried out lecos Cæſar. Theſe words by good luck 
meant, in their language [Hays Catrou], /aife le aller, let 
him go. The Gaul initantly dropped his prey out of favour 
to his brother ſoldier, Plutarch reports the tame thing of a 
Roman. ES * | | 
| 1068, A, when ti imperial.] Macrobius prefers to this 
© finile that in Homer, II. B. 12. for a reaſon which proves he 
miſunderſtood the aim and application of it. Virgil timpiy 
compares two warriors ſtruggling with each other to an 
eagle, Sc. But Macrobius obſerves, Virgilius ſolam aquile 
PFiædam refert, neque Homerice aquile onen advertit; que 
| © /iniſtra wveniens vincentium prohivebat acceſſum, & accepto. 
d captivo ſerpente morſu, predam dolore dejecit; factrque tri- 
Tudio ſoliſtimo cum clamore dolorem teftante praterwolat : qui- 
bus ominibus wvittorie prevaricatio fignificabatur. His fre 


— 


lermiſſis, que animam parable dabant, velut exanimum in 


Latini verſibus corpus remen/it, This fimile is certainly drawn 
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While her ſarp talons gripe the bleeding prey, 10 79 
In many a fold her curling volumes play ; 

Her farting brazen ſcales with horror riſe; 

The ſanguine flames flaſh dreadful from her eyes: 


She writhes, and hiſſes at her foe, in vain, 


Who wings at eaſe the wide acrcal plain; 1075 
With her ſtron 2 hooky beak the captive plies, Files: 
And be ears the fruggling prey, triumphant, far” the. 
So with the chief the mighty Tarchon flew ; 


And, kindling at the fight, the troops their prince purſue, 


Now Aruns on the Volſcian princeſs waits 1c80 
(Aruns the deſtin'd victim of the fates) ; 


Vheels round, and ſeeks with ev'ry wily art 


The favouring moment to diſcharge the dart, 

Where-eer the furious maid her ſteps inclin'd, 

The wretch in ſilence follows cloſe behind: 102; 

W. hen from the conquer'd foes ſhe bends her courſe, 

Thither th' infi dious warrior turns his horſe; 

Oft thiits his place ; > runs anxious to and fro; 

Flies round the circuit; and, in act to throw, ? 

Aims his ſure jav'lin at the beauteous foe. 1090 
Chloreus, the prieſt of Cybele, from far _ 

Shone in bri ght arms amid the crouded war. 


Magnificently gay, he proudly preſs'd 


A Prauci ng Reed, in ately trappings dreſs'd ; 


fi om Sos; ; but what | is here a ſimile, is a narrative in the | 


Greek poet; the want of conſidering which miſled the judg- 
of Macrobius. 


7 10 Chloreu', the prieſ. It is to be obſerved (ays Ca- 


tiou), t hat thoſe prieſts of the gods, who are introduced as 
wares in the ZEneid, ae ee vy Ergfics, Sc. of. 


UCC NON IIIa ary Hence. 
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Rich ſcales of braſs and gold, inwrought with art, 1095 
Grac'd with a mimic plumage ev'ry part. 
Himſelf, in purple clad, amid the foe 


Sent 


Gold was the bow, that from his ſhoulder ſounds, 
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his ſwift arrows from a Lycian bow. 


181 


And gold the helmet, that his head ſurrounds. 1100 


His 


With care were gather'd, and confin'd in gold : 


His 
And 


robes, with many a ruſtling ſilken fold, 


crimſon tunic was embroider'd o'er ; 
purple buſkins on his legs he wore. 


This chief ſhe ſingles from the warring crew, 1 105 


And, blind to danger, thro* the ſquadrons few * 


With the rich ſpoils to deck Diana's ſnrine; 


Or t 
All, 


hat herſelf in Trojan arms may ſhine. 
all the woman in her boſom roſe ! 


For this bright prize, ſhe plung'd amid the foes 11110 
When, from his covert, Aruns launch'd his ſpear ; 


But firſt to heav'n preferr'd his ſuppliant pray'r: 


1110. For this bright prize.) Addiſon obſerves, that Virgil 
has very finely touehed upon the female paſſion for dreſs and 
ſh-w, in the character of Camilla; who, though ſhe feem3 
to have ſhaken off all the other weaknetles of her ſex, is ſtill 


delcr 


ibed as a woman in this particular, 


The poet tells us, 


that after having made a gerzat ſlaughter of the enemy, ſhe 
unjortunately caſt her eye on a Trojan, who wore an em- 
broidered tunic, a beautiful coat of mail, with a mantle of 


the fineſt purple. 


The Amazon immediately fingled out this 


well dreſſed warrior, being ſeized with a woman's longing 
for the pretty trappings, that he was adorned with: _ 


—Totumgue incauta per agmen 
Femines prædæ & ſpoliorum ardevat amore, 


heedleſs purſuit after theſe glittering trifles, the poet, 


dy a nice concealed moral, repreſents to have been the de- 
ſtruction of his female hero. 
© This xe 
BY 


_ SPECTATOR, No. 15. 
mark of Addiloa ſeems to be taken from Boſſu 4. 
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O Phœbus ! guardian of Soracte's woods, 

And ſhady hills; a god above the gods! 
To whom our natives pay the rites divine, 1113 
And burn whole crackling groves of hallow'd pine; 
Walk o'er the fire, in honour of thy name, | 
Unhurt, unſindg'd, and ſacred from the flame; 
Give to my favour'd arms, to clear away | 
Ihe deep dark tains of this diſgraceful day. 1120 
Nor ſpoils nor trophies from the maid I claim; 
Noto my future life J truſt for fame. 

If by my hand this raging peſt be ſlain, 

I aſk no honour ; but retire again, 
Pleas'd, tho? inglorious, to my native plain. 112 5 
The god conſents to half his warm requeſt, 
But in the fleeting winds diſpers'd the reſt. 

Camilla's death was granted to his pray'r; 

His ſafe return was loſt in empty air. 

Now as the jav'lin ſings along the ſkies, 1130 
All to the Volſcian princeſs turn their eyes. 
The fair ruſh'd on, regardleſs of the ſound, 

Till in her pap ſke felt the fatal wound. 


1118. Unhurt, unfindg' d.] Pliny, B. 7. tells us, Haud pro- 
cul urbe Roma familia ſunt pauca, que vecantur Hyrpiæ, qu 
facrificio annuo, quod fit ad montem Soractem Apollinis, ſs er 
combuſtamligni ſtruem ambulantes, non compuruntar. Varro, 
who is ever inveighing againſt religious rites (ſays Servius), 
mentions a kind of medicinal preparation, which theſe people 
made ule of, in paſſing through the fir2, Eo, uti ſolent Hirpin 
ambulaturi per ignem, medicamento plantas ungunt. Aruns 
| belonged to this people or ſect. 55 5 
1132. The fair ruſb'd on.] Our heroine, eagerly engaged 

in the purſait of Chloreus, that ſhe may adorn herſelf with 
his fine armour, and rich trappings, 1s intirely regardleſs 4 
| | | 4 
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Deep, deep infix'd, the pointed weapon ſtood | 

Full in her heart, and drank the vital blood. 1135 

Swift to her ſuccour fly her female train, 755 

And in their arms the finking queen ſuſtain; 

But far more ſwift affrighted Aruns fled, 

With fear and joy, nor turn'd his guilty head: 

Back he retires, all- trembling and diſmay'd; 1140 

Nor cou'd he bear, in death to view the dreadful maid. 
As when a prowling wolf, whole rage has ſlain 

Some ſtately heifer, or the guardian ſwain, 

Flies to the mountain with impetuous ſpeed, 

Confus'd, and conſcious of the daring deed, 1145 

Claps cloſe his quiv'ring tail between his thighs, 

Ere yet the peopled country round him rife 5 

Nor leſs confus'd, pale Aruns took his flight ; 

Shann'd ev'ry eye, and mingled in the fight. 
The dying queen, in agonizing pain, 1150 

Tugs at the pointed ſteel, but tugs in vain. 

Deep-riveted within, the rankling dart 

Hew'd in the wound, and panted in her heart. 


all danger, and fo hurkied away by the tranſports of female 
vanity, that ſhe does not hear che tatal dart of Aruns hits 
along the air. CArROUu. 
Nihil ipſa neque auræ, 

Nec ſonitus, emon. | 
Catrou prefers 7a to iþ/a, as more harmonious; not with⸗ 
out the authority of ſome M88. 
1138. But far more fwift.] Virgil draws the charefice of 
Aruns with great propriety ; he attacks Camilla not openly, 
Ike an hero of true bravery ; but ſecretly and by ſtratagem, 
mfidiis, & tempore capto : and after having killed her, he does 
not 2wait the event of his wieter; but tkulks away like a 

guilty perſon. | 


3 


184 THE ENEID Book 17, 
She ſinks, ſhe ſwoons, ſhe ſcarcely draws ker breath, 
And, all-around her, ſwim the ſhades of death. 11 53 
The ſtarry ſplendors languiſh in her eyes, 
And from her cheeks the roſy colour flies. 
A maid ſhe calls, the partner of her cares, 
Her friend in peace; her ſiſter in the wars. 
Acca; no more: - for mortal is my wound; 1160 
A dizzy mitt of darkneſs ſwims around: 
The victory was mine; but ah! *tis paſt ! 
This hour, this fatal moment, is my laſt ! 
Go, and my dying words to Turnus bear ; 
Bid him, this inſtant to the field repair; 1165 
This inſtant, from the town the foe repel :- _ 
And now, dear friend, a long and laſt farewell! 
With that the queen, expiring, dropp'd the rein, 
And from her courſer ſunk upon the plain. | 
In thick ſhort ſobs the vital ſpirit flies, : 2176. 
= Her head declin'd, and drooping as ſhe dies! 


1154. She finks, ſhe favoons.] Catrou, from the a: nthority. 
of Donatus, has here altered the text, from Labitur man 
to Labitur et ſanguit. Camilla does not fall from her horle 
till ſome time afterwards: 

-S1mul his dictis linquebat habenas, 

Ad terram non ſpoate fluens Ver. $27, infra. 
However, this 1ema:k may be too refined. Labitur exarg: 

may very probably m-an, ſhe drooped her head, ſhe ſw . 
away at the deadly ſtroke, though ſhe did not then fall from 


her horſe, Our t1anflator "ſeems to have thus under ood the 


paſſage. 

1164. Go, and my ing words.) Wonderful (fays Trapp) 
is the magnanimity of this ſhort ſpeech. She makes no wo- 
maniſn complaints; but employs her laſt breath in giving 
orders for the battle: 

Efuge, & hec Turno mandata noviſiima prefer : 

| Succedat pugnæ, &c. 
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Her radiant arms beſtrew the field of fight: 

| Her ſoul, indignant, ſought the realms of night, 
Then, from the hoſts the doubling clamours riſe, 
And ſhouts tumultuous echo to the ſkies. 1175 
The Trojan band, a firm determin'd force, | 

| The Tuican chiefs, with all th' Arcadian ani] 

| Ruſh furious to the field; the laughter ſpread ; 

| The tumult deepen'd, and the combat bled. 

| Meantime fair Opis, from a mountain's brow, 1180 
| A while unmov'd ſurvey'd the fight below, _ 

| But when from far ſhe ſaw Camilla ſlain, | 

| And, round the corſe, the ſhouting hoſtile train, 

| Deep from her heaving ivory boſom broke 

| A mournful groan, and thus the goddeſs - 825 1185 5 
Too, too ſeverely, much lamented maid, _ 5 
| For warring with the 'Trojans, thou haſt paid ! 

| In vain made ſacred by thy virgin vow 

| To Dian's name, and grac'd with Dian's bow! 

Nor yet in death thy goddeſs will diſcliim 1190 
| Her fayour'd maid, but crown with endleſs fame! 
Thy praiſe ſhall round the nations be diſplay'd, 

And to thy fate due vengeance ſhall be paid. 

This moment will I make that vengeance good; | 
| The guilty wretch ſhall render blood for blood. 1195 

| Beneath a hill, Dercennus' tomb appears, 
A Neun Latian tore 1 in former years ; 


1133. In vain made.] This ſentiment of Opis is by no 
means injurious to the character of Diana, as it ſhe had not 
| !ufhcienly protected her votareſs: it was Camilla's own fault, 
that ſhe forſook the harmleſs pleaſures of the chace, to en- 
| page 1 in martial purſuits, | | " CAT RO U. 
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A grove of venerable oaks diſplay'd, 
Wide round the monument, a gloomy ſhade. 
Hither the goddeſs took her rapid flight, 1208 
And ſpy'd gay Aruns from the tow'ring height. 
There as the youth exults, and ſwells with pride, 
Whither, poor daſtard, wouldſt thou fly ? (ſhe cry'd) 
Turn, wretck—this moment for thy guilt atone; 
And for Camilla's death receive thy own. 1265 
Go—to the ſhades of hell, her victim, go 
A prize unworthy of Diana's bow! _ 
She ſaid ; and inftant from the golden ſheath 
Drew forth the feather'd meſſenger of death. 
Fierce in her rage, the circling horns ſhe bends 1210 
To the full firetch, and joins the doubling ends. 
One hand approach'd the point; one drew the bow, 
And to her breaſt ſtrain'd the tough nerve below. 
At once the murd' rer heard the ſounding dart, | 
And felt the ſteely vengeance in his heart. 1215 


1210. Fierce in her rage.] Homer, II. B. VI. gives us a 
very minute and circumſtantial deſcription of Pandarus draw- 
ing his bow againit Menelaus; which paſlage the Roman 
poet here imitates. But as the ſhot of Pandarus was of ſo 
much importance, as it was the epwa oSluyztoy, the founda- 
tion of future woes, Homer thought fit, ſays Pape [note on 
ver. 144.] not to pals it over in a few words, like the flight of 
every common arrow; hut to give a deicription ſomewhat cor- 
reſpondent to its importance; and afterwards obſerves, tl 
Virgil has not failed to copy it with the gieateſt happine 
imaginable, But why ſhould the drawing a bow to kill Aruns, 
an incident of little conſequence, be deſcribed with fo much 
Circumſtantial exactneſs? All that can be anſwered is, tut 
though the death of Aruns be of little conſequence, yet it 
itſelf it is a grand incident, as it is a revenge for the death ot 
an heroine who has performed ſo many remarkable exp!oits, 
In ſhort, this minute deſcription renders the death of Camilla 
more ſignificant, . | 
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he lies deſerted by his ſocial train, 

pale and expiring on a foreign plain! 

| While, from the field, triumphant Opis flies, 

And on ſpread pinions mounts the golden ſkies. 

| Firſt fed Camilla's band (their princeſs kill'd); 1 220 
| Then the Rutulians, routed, quit the field. 

| Atinas' ſelf, the chiefs, and armies, run, 

And ſpur their ſmoking courſers to the town. 

Nor can the troops ſuſtain, nor dare oppoſe 
The laught ring ſwords of their victorious foes 5122 5 
Athwart their backs th' unbended bows they ſlung; 


And with their trampling ſteeds the ſounding champain 


The city now th' advancing hoſt appalls : Ih: nung; 
A cloud of duſt, thick-gath'ring to the walls, 


rom the tall tow'rs the trembling matrons ſpy ; 1230 


And female ſhrieks, tumultuous, rend the ſky, 

Mixt with their foes, ruſh headlong thro' the gate 
The Latian ſquadron, nor can ſhun their fate; 

In vain for ſhelter to their houſes fly; _ | 
[fn there transfixt, in heaps the wretches die. 123g 
some cloſe the gates, exclude their ſocial train, 

ww o beg admiſſion to the town in vain. 


1222. The chiefs, and armies, run.] 
— De ſolatique manipli. | 
That ie, ſays Servius, the ftandard- bearers were deforted: 
ne Roman generals were particularly careful, that the 


Handard-bearer ſhould be well attended with e ; as we 


rend in Salluſt. 
1227. And cvith.] This line, in the original, is ally 


quoted as an inſtance of Vir gil's 1 8 the ſound to the 


pienſe, The tranſlator has done it juſtice. 

| 1259. From the tall tow'rs.] Tumult, confuſion, 4 di- 

. are painted with great force and ſpirit, and many pa- 
tletic ſtrokes, from hence to verſe 1252. of this tranſlation. 


felt of Camilla's dead body is well imagined, 


ne ome ne — 
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| The circumſtance of the women renewing their rage at the 
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While theſe defend th' endanger'd poſts, and thoſe 
Ruſh on their ſwords, a dreadful ſlaughter roſe. 
With piercing ſhrieks, and lamentable cries, 12:0 
The children bleed before their parents eyes. SS 
While cloſe behind advanc'd the thund'ring foe; 
Some leap down headlong to the trench below; 
Some with looſe reins, abandon'd to their fate, 
Spurr'd their impetuous ſteeds againſt the gate. 1243 


But, when Camilla's corſe appear'd in view, 
Woarm'd by their country's love, the women flew, 


And from the walls a ſtorm of jav'lins threw. 
With harden'd clubs th” advancing foe they dare, 
And with tough faves repel the riſing War. 1250 
Fierce they ruſh on: they glow with martial fire, 

And for their native walls with joy and pride expire, 
__ Meanwh le to Turnus, ambuſh'd in the ſhade, 
The careful nymph the diſmal news convey'd; 
That in the fight the Volſcian queen was ſlain; 1253 

That the proud foe purſu'd the vanquifh'd train, 

Who, fluſh'd with full ſacceſs, ruſh'd furious on, 
And ſpread the growing terror to the town. 

The chief, (for ſo his adverſe fates requir'd!) 
Struck with the tidings, and with anger fir'd, 1252 
All headlong leaves the guarded hills again; 1 

But ſcarce deſcended to the ſubject plain, 

Ere the great Trojan ſeiz'd the vacant road, 

Climb'd the tall hill, and iſſu'd from the wood. 

By the black clouds of duſt, Aneas found 126; 

The Latian hoſt embattled wide around : 

And Turnus knew the Dardan chief was near, 
From the loud ſhouts, that thicken'd on his ear; 
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perceiv'd the footſteps of the trampling foe, | 
And heard diſtinct the fiery courſers blow. 12 70 
| Soon had the heroes join'd the horrid fight; 

| But now the ſun roll'd down the rapid light ; 

And plung'd, beneath the red Iberian ſea, 

| The panting ſteeds that drew the burning day. 

| Before the city, camp th* impatient pow'rs; 1275 
| Theſe to defend; and thoſe to ſtorm the tow'rs, 


1269. Perceiv'd the footfieps.] The throwing in ſuch lively 
| and minute circumſtances is what chiefly diſtinguiſhes poetry 
from hiſtory, and renders the former a more cloſe and juſt re- 
| preſentation of life than the latter. „ | 


„ 
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The CHARACTER of 


Antonius Muſa, Phyſician to Auguſtus. 


By FRaxcis ArTERPURY, late Biſhop of 
 Rochefeer, 


N hiſtory- painting, the irticalar figures, we 
know, are often taken from the life; ; and the 
caſe, I doubt not, is the fame with reſpect to 

many characters in the /Eneid, which were not 
drawn by the poet at random. The manner in 
which Virgil repreſents thoſe feigned perſons, has 
ſomething in it, that ſhews them to haye been 
copied from living originals ; and therefore, beau- 
tiful as thoſe images are, we loſe half their beauty, 
by not knowing who fat for them. 

Virgil ſeems particularly touch'd with the charms 

of friendſhip; and has therefore employ'd all his 
art to illuſtrate it in the perſons of Euryalus and 
Niſus ; whom he introduces for the purpoſe, into 
two of his beſt epiſodes, and dwells largely, in 
both, on the little circumſtances of thei Bars 

| is 
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This he has not done with regard to any other 0 


to enjoy: 
dity of thoſe who made comments upon him, and 


the fubaltern characters in the /Eneid, and we mu! 


ſuppoſe him therefore very fond of the ſabjec: ; 
_ eſpecially, if conſidered as the moſt exact, reſeru- 
ed, and judicious of writers. Is it not natural tq | 
think, that in this, and many other caſes, he bas 
ſcattered thro” his works, under feigned names, the 


true reſemblances of ſome of his moſt intimate 


frends; endeayouring by that means, to give them 


a ſhare of the immortality, which his poem was 
Though by the negligence and ſtupi— 


ſaid nothing of theſe ſecret views, his deſign has 


in great meaſure miſcarried. 


For inſtance : can any one read thoſe admirable 


lines at the end of the tecond epiſode, relating to 
thoſe two ien, 


Fortunari ambo | ft quid mea carmina  poſſunt, 
Milla dies unquam memori vos eximet uo, 
Dum domus Ainee capitoli immobile ſaxum 
Accolet, imperiumque pater Romanus habebit. 


4 tho can any one read theſe lines, without judg- 
ing immediately, that Virgil muſt have had two 


Romans in his eye when he wrote them, whoſe 
character, friendſhip, and fate, are deſcribed under 
that of Euryalus and Niſus ? What elſe can juſtiſy 


ſo pathetic an excurſion of the poet in his own 
name ? 


Si guid mea carmina poſſant, &c. 


A liberty not allowed to epic writers, and ſcarce 
taken by him in any other part of his work; except 


where he invokes the muſe to aſſiſt him on {ome 


extraordinary occaſion, Nor would it perhaps 


Rave becn altogether excuſable here, had not known 
Pe {0115 


et ends. —T , ]⅛—ivſBi-=nnñ ono RR nnd © tne 
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perſons, and a real event, been ſhadowed under | 
| this poetical fiction. That Auguſtus fat for the. 
character of /Eneas, is agreed by the commen- 


| tators, even by thoſe of them that are leaſt atten- 


| tive to ſuch obſervations. And indeed, what Ho- 


race, and Virgil himſelf, ſay on this head, puts it 
| out of doubt. Virgil, in the introduction to his 
| theſe veries: 15 

Mex tamen e accingar dicere pugnas 


Cæſaris, et nomen fama tot ferre per annos, 


Tithoni prima quot abęſt ab origine Cæſan: 


point, where he writes to Auguſtus himſelf, and 


had been taken by the exquiſite artiſts of his time; 
whereas the very mind and manners of Auguſtus 


had been deſcribed by Virgil and Varius, He 


mentions their names; and then adds: I 


Nec magis expreſſ * per ahenea fe na, 7 
Quan per vatis ops mores aiumigue virorum 
Magro um apparent. 


Varius had done in his panegyric on Auguſtus, 


now loſt ; and Virgil can only be ſuppoſed to have 


done it in the character and actions of ZEneas. 

As the hero of Virgil was certainly intended to 
expreſs Auguſtus (of WInhich many proofs, if ne- 
ceſſar y, might be given), {0 divers characters in 


„ 11 


| third Georgie, added probably after he had formed 
| tne plan of the Aneid, intimates his delight 1 in 


Which implies, that the battles and other famous 
| exploits of Auguſtus ſhould he delivered down to 
poſterity, in the reſembling circumſtances of thoſe 
| of Rneas. Horace ſpeaks yet more plainly to the 


gives him an advantage over the Macedonian. hero 
in this reſpect, that Alexander's lineaments only 
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bis poem were doubtleſs deſigned, as I have ſaid, 
for particular perſons, well known at the time 


appears from an epigram addreſſed to him by the 
former, ſtill remaining among the Catalecta, and 
know, was under Muſa's care on that account; 
was no wonder therefore, if Virgil, the moſt 


ſhould have been willing to do honour to his me- 
mory by finding a place for him in his poem. le 


one would leaſt have expected it, when the ncid 
haſtens towards a eloſe, when the two armies are 
and Turnus is juſt coming on, by which the 
hot, and at its height, c cools and ſtands perfectly 
At Tack a time, and in ſuch an exigence, the 


ſician, is perhags the beſt account we Can give 01 
his conduct. 
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when Virgil wrote. Such I ſuppoſe the character 
of lIapis in the twelfth Atneid to have been, and 
Antonius Muſa the phyſician of Auguſtus to be 
repreſented by it. He was of the court and re- 
tinue of that prince, and attended his perſon, az 
Iapis attends A-neas, in his campaigns and voyages, 
He was very intimate with Virgil and Horace, 2 


by what the latter ſays of him in one of his epiſtles. 
Both of them had infirm conſtitutions : one, we 
and ſo, we may juſtly believe, was the other. It 
gratcful of men to his friends and benefactors, 
ſeems to have wounded Aneas on purpoſe to in- 
troduce Iapis for the cure: which, after ſome 
thoughts ſpent on the reaſonableneſs of this inci- 


dent, as he has placed it, is the beſt account I can 
give of it, For it 1s certainly employed, when 


engaged for the laſt time, and with the greatelt 
fury, and when the ſingle fight between ness 
whole is to be determined ; the action, then grown 
ſtill, while lapis is performing the cure on MÆneas. 


friendly deſign of the poet to immortalize the phy- 


Indeed 
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Indeed Mufa deſerved to be thus honoured by 


the pen of Virgil; for he was eminent in his fa- 
culty beyond all his contemporaries, as Iapis is 
ſaid to have been, Phebo ante alios dlilectus. He 


had recovered Auguſtus from a dangerous illneſs, 


and was ſo dear to the people of Rome on that ac- 


count, that a public ſtatue was erected to his ho- 
nour. lapis in like manner heals Aineas; and it 
may be obſerved (if that remark be not too mi- 


nute), that both the cures were performed by 


bathing. The ſtatue for Iapis was wanting to 


complete the parallel. Virgil has added it, by 


giving us ſuch a noble likenefs of him, as will out- 
laſt braſs and marble. 


For certainly the character of Tapis, here Gif 


played, is one of the moſt moral, beautiful, and 


perfect in its kind, of any that is to be met with 
in the whole Enid. It is painted according to 


the diſtinction made by the Italians, "as. to "the 


works of their great maſters; not only con diligenxa, 


or con ſtudio, but con amore. There is a fondneſs of 


expreſſion (if I may be allowed that phraſe) uſed 


by Virgil in tracing and heightening the ſeveral - 
parts of it; fo that it mult have been a favourite 
piece: and, upon examining it throughout, one 


cannot help thinking, that he had ſome friend of 


the faculty preſent to his mind, while he Was 


drawing i it. 


'Tis for the ſake of ſuch e that 1 mall 
inlarge my reflections on this head; and in the 


courſe of them ſhall have him often in my VIew, 
as Virgil had Muſa, without naming him. 


Sneas, juſt ready to engage Turnus, is wound- 
ed by an arrow from an unknown hand, and obliged - 


to retire from the field of battle to his tent, ſup- 
ported by Mneſtheus and „„ 
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The words of Virgil, on the occaſion of this 


wound received, are very remarkable: 


& Fcce viro ftridens alis allapſa ſagitta gn, 

„ Incertum qua pulſa manu, quo turbine adacta, 
* Pris tantam Rutulis laudem, caſuſne Deuſne 
„ Attulerit, preſſa eft inſgnis gloria facti; 
* Nec ſeſe nee Jattauit vulnere quiſquam.” 


Why all this variety of expreſſion, to tell us that 
it was not known from what hand the wound 


came? Nothing is more common than ſuch a 


circumſtance in a battle. He lays, one would 


think, more weight on this particular than it de- 
ſerves ; 3 but he intends it by way of contraſt to 


what is to follow, where he will not only mention 
him that healed the wound, but give us alſo a par- 
_ ticular account of his talents and character: and 
it will heighten the praiſes he gives to the one, that 
he paſſes over the other altogether in ſilence. 


1 ſhall recite the whole paſlage relating to Iapis 


as it lies in the poem, and then ſuggeſt ſome reflecti- 
ons upon it. Some of theſe may perhaps be new, 


even to thoſe who are well acquainted with Virgil; 
and few of them, I believe, will be found either 


in his ancient or modern commentators: : 


mg aderat Pheebo ante a 2s dileftus Japis 
| laſides : acri quondam cui captus amore 
Ipſe ſuas artes, ſua munera, letus Apollo, 
Augurium, citharamque dedit, celereſque ſagittas. 
Ille, ut depoſiti 212 fata parentis, 5 


Scire poteflates her barum, uſumque medendi 


Maluit, & mutas agitare inglorius artes. 


Stabat acerba fremens, ingentem nixus in deen, 

Ancas, magno juvenum & mærentis Iuli 

Concurſus lacrymis immobilis. Ille retorta 
Peiun 
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Pæonium in morem ſenior ſuccinftus ls, DS, 
Multa manu medica, Phœbigue potentibus herbis, 
Nequicquam trepidat, nequicquam ſpicula dextra 
Solicitat, prenſatque tenaci forcipe ferrum. 

Nulla viam fortuna regit : nibil auetor Apollo 
Subventt : & ſævus campis magis ac magis horror 
Crebreſcit, propiuſque malum eft. am pulvere ceelum 
Stare vident : ſubeunt equites, & ſpicula caſtris 
| Denſa cadunt mediis. It triſtis ad e@thera clamor 
Hellanium juvenum, & duro ſub Marte cadentum. 
Hic Venus, indigno nati concuſſa dolore, 
Didtamnum genetrix Cretea carpit ab Ida, 
Puberibus caulem folus, & fore comantem 
| Purpureo: non illa feris incognita capris 
Cramina, cum tergo volucres hœſere ſag ittæ. 
Hic Venus, obſcura faciem circumdata nimbo, 
Detulit hoc fu gam labrtis ſplendentibus amnen 
Inficit, occulte medicans : ſpargitque ſalubres 
Ambroſe ſuccos, & odoriferam panaceam 
Tovit ea vulnus lympha longævus Iapis 
Ignorans; ſubitique omnis de corpore fugit 
Quippe dolor: omnis ſtetit imo in vulnere ſanguis. 
22 ſecuta manum, nulla cogente, ſagitta 
xcadit, atque nouæ rediere in priſtina vires. 
Arma citi properate viro. Quid ſatis ? Japis 
Conclamat, primuſque animos accendit in hoſtes. 
Non hæc humanis opibus, non arte magiſtra, 
Proveniunt, neque te, Ænea, mea dextera feruat - 
Major agit Deus, atque opera ad rs remittit. 
Ille avidus pugnæ, &c. 


How recommendable and beautiful an idea has 
Virgil here given us of this phyſician? He reckons 
up the four arts“, in which Apollo was ſuppoſed to 


excel, 
Horace traced the ſteps of Virgil; in his Carmen gecube, 


en. he enumerates in one ſtanza theſe four attributes of 
pollo: 


K 3 | 5 Augar 
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excel, which were under his peculiar patronare, 
and which he diſtributed, as he pleaſed, to his vo- 
tarics and favourites. In three of theſe, he tells 
us, Tapis, when young, had made great advances ; 
but neglected the ſtudy of them, and purſued only 
the fourth, the ſkill of medicine, that by the 
means of it, he might protract the life of an aged 
father, then labouring under ſome great infirmity; 
whoſe name therefore Virgil records, together 
with that of the ſon, Iapis Iafides. . 


Of all the motives that could determine a man 
to the ſtudy of phyſic preferably to other arts and 
ſciences, ſure the worthieſt and beſt is that of filial 
piety. It is what diſtinguiſhes the character eve: 

33% ᷑ „ ot 
Augur & fulgente decorus arcu | 
 Phebus, acceptuſque novem Caments, 
Quid ſalutarilevat arte fem 
Corporis artus. 


The words are good, but do not, I think, riſe up to the 
force and beauty of Virgil's expreſſion. There ts a ſecond 
inſtance in the ſame ode, wherein Horace imitates another 

celebrated pailage of Virgil, and falls equally ſhort of it: 


Ty regere imperio populos, Romane, memento, 
 Parcere ſubjectis, & debellare ſuperbos 


Says the one. | | / 


Imperet HeVlonte price, jacentem 
os Lens in hijlea 
Says the other. | | 


It cannot be doubted, upon the compariſon, whether che 
tilt of theſe be not {aid with more dignity and grace than 
th: latter. And ſo it mult happen to any man, even to Horace 

himſelf, that ventures to ſay the fame thing Virgil did, after 

2 different manner, Let me add, that the deſign of Hor 

to imitate Virgil decides the diſpute, that has been rated 

about a various reading of impetret for inert, Which la! 
refers to the :mperio ot Virgil. 
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of the hero of the Aineid, and was a remarkable 
part of Virgil's own, as appears from ſome verſes 
he compoſed at the time of his flight from Mantua, 
wherein his father accompanied him, and of whote 
danger he there ſpeaks with all imaginable concern 
and tenderneſs. It was natural therefore for him 
to adorn his friend with a quality, which he him- 
ſelf prized and poſſeſſed; and, perhaps, if we knew 
Muſa's ſtory, we mould find that there was ſome— 
thing in it parallel, even in this reipect, to what is 
here ſaid of Japis. = 
His determining himſelf to be a phyſician, upon 
the laudable motive before-mentioned, is ſtill far- 
ther recommended to us by this heightening cir- 
cumſtance, that he poſſeſſed the other arts in per- 
fection, and exerciſed them with ſkill and ſuccels, 
Thus much, I think, is ſtrongly implied in theſe 
emphatical words: 1 


6% Acri gquondam cui captus amore 
cc Io fuas artes, ſua munera, lætus Apollo, 
cc ö 


ugurium, citharamque dedit, celereſque ſagittas.” 


The gifts of the gods to thoſe they favour and 
love, are always to be ſuppoſed perfect, and not 
made by by halves: Iapis therefore muſt have ex- 
celled in thoſe arts, which he renounced for the 
ſtudy of phyſic ; and theſe arts were all ſuch as 
the Romans held in high eſteem. The college of 
augurs, and the library of Apollo in the Vatican, 
ſufficiently prove the regard that was paid to the 
two firſt; and as to the third, exprefled by ſagittæ, 
it means the peritia jaculandi in general; in- 
cludes the art of managing the javelin or dart, as 
well as the. bow; and was one of thoſe military 
exerciſes, in which the Romans, whoſe empire 
was owing to their arms, excelled, 

K 4 Divinaticn, 
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| Divination, poetry, and ſoldiery, were all ho- 
nourable and advantageous to thoſe that profeſſed 
them; and yet Iapis, intent upon recovering his 
father, quits them all for a profeſſion, which was 
3ot then in high repute, and made no great figure 
and noiſe in the world, except what is borrowed 
ſometimes from the character and perfections of 
tome excellent perſon, who happened to practife 
= . | | | | 
nn ſurge medend: 75 | 
Mauluit, & mutas agitare inghrius artes. 


Me are not to wonder, that Virgil rewards 
this pious concern of Iapis for the life of his fa« 
ther by lengthening his own : he ftiles him ſcnior 
in one place, and langævus in another. He makes 
him on this account dearer to the god of medicine 
than the reſt of the tribe, and advances him to be 
prime phyſician to the founder of the Roman em- 
pire, and author of the race of Iulus. The good 
qualities and great talents of Iapis have, by Vir- 
gil's means, a recompence which is proportioned 
to his merit, and the juſt conſequence of it. 
Were the prime phyſicians of princes always pre- 
ferred with as much juſtice, perhaps many of thoſe 
princes would fit longer on their thrones than they 
do, and reach the years of Aineas or Auguſtus. 
It may be obſerved, how ſhort, and yet juſt 
and full, an account Virgil here gives us of the 
extent of phyſic and ſurgery, as then jointly ex- 
erciſed, He makes them to conſiſt in the know- 
ledge of the power of ſimples, and in great ule 
and experience: „ 


Seire potgſtates herbarum, uſumque medendi. 


The one relates to the theory of that art, the other 
| ” . 5 to 
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to the practice: without the latter of theſe, he in- 
ſinuates the former can be of no ſervice; and for 
this reaſon alſo he may be ſuppoſed to have aſeribed 
Imgevity to his Iapis. "The materia medica, then 


conſiſting chiefly in botany, might be acquired in 
early years; but age, and long uſe, were requiſite 
to mellow and ripen the phyſician in the art of 
healing. There are no uſeleſs words, we fee, in 


Virgil; all he ſays is full of good ſenſe, and will 


afford us wiſe reflections, if we have but the kill 8 


and the patience ſufficient to unfold them. 

It will not be thought refining, I hope, if I 
ſuppoſe alſo Virgil's meaning, in this paſſage, to 
have been, to intimate to us, chat art and induſtry, 
however neceſſary in phyſic, are not ſufficient 


without an happy genius or diſpoſition of nature, 


which peculiarly fits men for that profeſſion, and 
which ſeems born with them, and derived imme- 


| diately from the Deity. It was by the particular 
favour of Apollo that Iapis excelled : if he had 
not been Phœbo ante alias dileftus, he had never ar- 


rived to the height of his faculty. The ſon of 
Sirach has faid the fame thing with greater autho- 
| rity, Honour a phyſician,“ ſays he, © with 


c «the honour due unto bim; for the Lord hath 
created him. Of the Moſt High cometh heal- 


ing. And he hath given men fknl, that he 


6 might be honoured. in his nds Works.“ 


It may be thought indecent thus to mix what 15s 


| Jacred with 1 is profane: but I cite the author 


| of Ecceleſiaſticus on this aN merely as a wiſe 


obſerver of men and things, without regard to his 
character on other ac counts. And as ſuch perhaps 


| 1 ſhall take leave to cite him again ere [ end theſe 


Papers. 
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takes notice of the manus medica, 


| which is looked upon, as one of the beſt and hap- 

pieft qualifications of thoſe that are employed on 
ſuch occaſions. He ſeems alſo to imply, that the 
: practitioners of that time had a peculiar and be- 


and which was tucked up, or thrown back, but 
not laid aſide, at the time when they performed 


= of his character. 


| tended to. expreſs the extraordinary diligence of 


have thought fo indeed, if the words Paonum in 
morem did not ſeem to war to ſomewhat cuſ- 
tomary. 


When Iapis goes to work, we find the method: 
employed by him to have been, a bath of herbs 
and the uſe of the forceps. In one of theſe, Virgil 
includes the remedies, in the other the inſtruments, 
of ſurgery. And he particularly, more than once, 


* 


—— Mota manu medi ca—trepidat - — 
Spicula dextra 

8 e | 
Jamey ſecuta manum, nullo ropenits; ſagitta, | 
Neue te, Anea, mea dextera ſervat. 


Or that dexterity in handling the part affected, 


coming dreſs, by which they were diſtinguiſhed; 


ſuch operations. At leaſt, ſuch an habit is by 
Virgil provided for Iapis; and, by that means, 
ſome addition, as it were, is made to the gravity 


Ile retorto 
Paæonium i in morem ſenior ſuccinctus amiciu. 


_ Unleſs we will ſays that this circumſtance was in. 


lapis in drefling his maſter, without loting any 
time, even by laying aſide his habit. I ſhould 


rp Virgi 
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Virgil has otherwiſe taken care to expreſs the 
diligence of Iapis in attending /Eneas, and his o- 
licitude in performing the cure. The firſt 3 
by which he introduces him, are, Jamque adera 
&c. He is at the tent, we fee, almoſt as Fonds 2 ; 
Eneas himſelf; nor does it appear, that he was 
ſo much as font. for on this occaſion. The rumour 
of the maſter's wound ſoon reached the faithful 
and vigtlant ſervant; and immediately we find him 
on the ſpot : Famque aderat. This is not always 
the caſe of thoſe who excel in the faculty ; but 
where-ever it is, it gives a ee luſtre to their 7 
character. 

The care and anxiety of Iapis in the operation, 
and his turning himſelf every way to give ZEneas 
relief, are thus in the Om lively and empliatical 


manner r ſet out: 


— — — Ile rt. 
Pæonium in morem ſenior ſuccinctus amictu 
Multa manu medica, Pharbique potentibas herbis, 
Nequicquam trepidat, neguicguam ſpicula dextra 
Solicitat, prenſatgue tenaci forcipe ferrum. 
Nulla viam for tuna egit, nitul auctor Apes 
Subventt. 


Several methods of his art, which he employed, 
are particularly expreſſed ; and it is intimated to 
us, that he employed all, though none ſucceeded. 
Nevertheleſs he deſiſts not, nor is diicouraged; 
but continues his applications, till a divine power 
comes to his aſſiſtance, and bleſſes his honeſt and 
ſeilful, though hitherto fruitleſs, endeavours: 8 


lic Venus, indigno nati concufſier dolorr, 

 Diftamnum genetr ix Cretea carfit ab lila, 

— Paberibus caulom foliis, et flore comanters 
Purpurea 3 
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 Purpureo: nom illa feris incognita capris 
Gramina, cum tergo volucres heſere ſagitte. 


The moral I would ſuppoſe couched under this 
pait of the relation is, that where human art fatis, 
divine aid begins, whenever the cauſe and the per- 
ſon juſtify ſuch an interpoſition, And it is in- 
timited alſo to us, that the gods ſometimes give 
extraordinary ſucceſs to the preſcriptions of a good 
phyſician, who is at the ſame time a good man: ſo 
that it is wiſe in us, when we want the aſſiſtance 
. of the faculty, to make uſe of thoſe in it, who are 
of this character. It is plain, that Iapis relied not 
wholly on his own ſkill, but had ſecretly invoked 
the god of medicine, while he was buſied in the 
cure. The words, VF 


— — N7hil autor Apollo 


HSubvenit. — 


ſufficiently imply it. „„ 
Fhis method of practice would now perhaps be 
thought a little ſingular; nor was it then, I ſup- 
poſe, very common; ſince the eldeſt and moſt ta- 
mous profeſſor of the art, Hippocrates, is obſerv- 
ed, through all his works to have mentioned To b 
but once; and even then it is diſputed by his com- 
mentators, whether that phraſe had any relation to 
the Deity. However, Virgil, we ſee, was not 
aſhamed to join theſe two qualifications together, 
the uſe of remedies, and a dependence on the gods 
| For the ſucceſs; and he has done it not here only, 
but in other places of his poem; particular]y, 
where he mentions Hippolytus, as brought to lite 
by the favour of Diana, and the ſkill of Æſcula- 
3 Paæoniis revocatum herbis, et amore Diane. 
. wil 
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Will it be indecent after this, if I once more cite 
the ſon of Sirach's authority to the ſame purpoſe? 
„There is,” ſays he, © a time, when in the 
« hand of the phyſician there is good ſucceſs: for 
<« he thall (not only preſcribe, but) pray unto the 
« Lord, that he would proſper what he gives 
« for eaſe and remedy to prolong life.” This, it 
ſeems, was a notion that prevailed among the 
Jews and heathens, as to the practice of phyſic : 
would it be any diſgrace to us, if it were counte- 
nanced a little among Chriftian ? But theſe re- 
| flections are perhaps too ſerious. I proceed to thoſ 
| that may be thought leſs exceptionableQ. 

After Venus had ſecretly made the infuſion, 


Fovit ea vulnus lympha longævus Iapis 
Ignorans.— 


Though Virgil repreſents Iapis as knowing and 
experienced in his art, he thinks not, that he leſſens 
his character by imputing ignorance in the preſent 
eaſe to him. Divine aſſiſtances are unſeen and un- 
felt at the time they are communicated: they ap- 
pear only by the effect; which when it happened, 
we ſhall find Iapis to be the firſt who perceived and 
owned it. It is no reproach to his ſkill, that he 
did not himſelf light on this remedy, and apply it. 
How ſhould he ? when two of the ingredients were 
ſuch as a god only, at that inſtant, could furniſh, 
the juice of ambroſia, and the dictamnum or dit- 
tany, that grew on mount Ida, and on that moun- 
tain only? It ſeems the virtue of that herb con- 
liſted in applying it green, and in the flower : 


Puberibus foliis, et flore comantem 


Purpureo 


In like manner, as the wild goats of Crete made 
| | 3 


A 
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-thew) ; but avoided them. 
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uſe of it +: Tapis therefore could not poſſibly be 


maſter of it without the help of ſome divinity, 
Each way Virgil takes care, that the confeſſed ig- 


norance of Iapis ſhould be no blemiſh to him here; 
as we ſhall find, that his own ready acknowledge. 


ment of it afterwards does him great honour, 
Upon Japis's continuing to bathe the part, after 


this infuſton, the cure is performed in an inſtant : 


—Subitoque omnis de corpore fugit . 
Quippe dolor: omnis ſtetit imo in vulnere ſunguis. 
Jamque ſecuta manum, nullo cogente, ſagitta 


Exci di.! 


Three different ſymptoms of this cure are in theſe 


verſes diſtinctly expreſſed. The pain Æneas felt 
vaniſhed at once, the blood ceaſed to guth from 


his wound, and the arrow itſelf dropped eaſily 
out of it. It is obſervable how theſe ſeveral effects 
are adapted to the ſeveral ingredients, that were 
thrown into the bath by Venus. The dittany 
looſens the arrow : the plant he calls panacea re- 


moved the pain (for ſo the very derivation of the 
word implies); and the fuccus ſalubris ambrejur, 


whatever that juice was, helped to ſtanch the blood, 
and cloſe the wound by its healing quality. 80 


+ Auditum eſt—capras in Creta feras, cum efſent coufixa 
wvenenatis ſagittis, herbam quaerere, quæ dictamnus mc,: 
quam cum guflaviſſent, ſagittas excedere dicunt e corpore. Cic. 
de Nat. Deor. I. 2. I ſuppoſe Virgil to bave had this pailige 
of Cicero in his eye, becauſe I find, that both he and Horace 
were very well verſed in Cicero's writings, and made ul? 
ſometimes of his very words; though they were too goed 
courtiers to venture the diſpleaſure of Auguſtus, by mention. 
ing him with reſpect (as they mult have done, if the. had 
mentioned him at all) in their poems. And yet both had 
Proper occaſions of doing honour to his memory (as Icculd 
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exactly has Virgil made the cauſe and the effect, 
the remedy and the cure, to correſpond with each 
other. The iſſue of all is, after the enumeration 


of theſe ſymptoms, that Aneas's ſtrength was im- 
mediately and entirely reſtored: 


— Atque nove rediere in Pine dires. 


This effect was too unuſual and ſudden. to flow 
merely from a natural cauſe : and therefore is add- 
| ed to ſhew, that the cure was miraculous ; and 
ſo we ſhall ſee Iapis underſtands and declares it to 
be, without the leaſt heſitation. 


He had been hitherto ſilent while the 0 


was going forward: nor could he indeed then have 
ſaid any thing but what was * Now 
in a rapture he cries out : 5 


"Grow citi preperate viro —— 
Arms, and the man who as now recovered his 


ſtrength to wield them, are terms ſuited to each 
other : they are thoſe, by which Virgil opens his 


Eneid, and includes in them the whole ſubject of 
it, He there uſes them in his own perſon, and 


now, when the action draws to a cloſe, he puts 


them again into the mouth of his favourite pbylt- 


clan, who thus proceeds : 


— -Quid Aatis : 2 35 
Conclamat, primuſjque animos dccendit in hoſtes. 
Non hec humants opibus, non arte magiſtra, 
Proventunt, neque te, Anea, mea dextera ſervat: 
Major agit Deus, atque opera ad majara. remittit. 


From theſe few words, and this ſhort account of 
his behaviour, many things may be obſerved to his 


advant age, 
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advantage, which Virgil with a maſterly hand has 
either expreſſed or inſinuated, in order to raiſe thc 
character of Iapis, and render 1 it every way amiable 
and venerable. 
His public ſpirit, his zeal for Æneas's ſafcty, 
and affection for his cauſe, are here apparent, 
What can declare them more, than the abrupt 
manner of his entering on this honeſt and beauti- 
ful expoſtulation ? 
| He ſtays not to congratulate bis great patient up- 
on the cure, or to receive the congratulations of 
others: his concern is only leſt any moment ſhould 
be loſt; and, therefore, he addreſſes himſelf im- 
mediately to 'the croud, and reproaches the delay 


of thoſe, who ſtupidly looked on, and forbore to 


bring the hero his armour. Intent upon the com- 
mon good, and puſhed by a ſtrong impulſe, he 
neglects little decencies ; and, forgetting his pro- 
feſſion, is the firſt to encourage the drooping ſol- 
diers, and to warm them into a deſire of renew- 
ing the combat: 


— — animos accendit in hejtes. 


Virgil plainly intended by this account to tell 
us, that he was no leis a good patriot, than an cx- 
cellent phyſician. 

His modeſty, probity, and piety, appear at "oh 
ſame time to us. He diſclaims all pretences to 
merit in this cure: he denies that art in general, 
or that his art in particular, did or could Perform 
it: | 


Nec bac humanis opibus, non arte mag ra, 
Proveniunt, neque te, Anea, mea dextera ſervat. 


He acknowledges the interpoſition of a divine 


power, withour which all his own induſtry N. 
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1111 had been fruitleſs ; and having, by this means, 
{kewn his maſter to be the immediate care of Pro- 
vidence, he fears not to promiſe him and his army 
ſucceſs in the-approaching engagement, The di- 
vinity that ſupplied the means, he was ſure, would 
accompliſh the work; and therefore is ſo far from 
being alarmed at the new dangers which Aneas 
might run, that he puſhes him anew into the midit 
of them: e 1 


Majer agit Deus, atque opera ad majora renuttit, 


This is painting to the life, tho' in miniature; 
every ſtroke of the pencil diſcovers ſome new fea- 
ture, ſomething particularly beautiful, in the per- 
ſon intended to be drawn. Apollo, Virgil had 
told us, beſtowed, originally, on Iapis three arts, 
in which he excelled: _ „%%%; Tn 
Augurium, citharamque dedit, celereſgue ſagittas. 
Tho' Iapis had intermitted the ſtud; of thoſe arts 
to purſue that of medicine; yet nul we find him 
poſſeſſed of the two firſt at leaſt, and exerting them 
here in a very remarkable manner. His ſkill in 
| divination (augurium) manifeſts itſelf by his firſt 
lighting on the cauſe of Æneas's cure, and then 
foretelling the event of it. His talent for poetry 
and muſic, which the word cithara implies, Virgil 
has taken care to ſecure to him, by thoſe fine lines 
le makes him utter on this occaſion, which are as 
juit and numerous as any in the ZAneid. And as 
to his knowledge of the celeres ſagittæ, there is, 
methinks, ſome little reference, ſome alluſion, to 
that gift, in the very nature of the operation, 
about which he is L eg So that the poet for- 

gets 
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gets not in the concluſion of this little epiſode (if 
i may fo call it) what he had faid at the entrance 
of it, His account of Iapis is throughout confilt- 
ent, and of a piece. And I may, after this par- 
cular examination of it, now fafely appeal to men 
of judgment and taſte, whether what J laid down 
concerning the character of Iapis be not true; 
that it is certainly one of the moſt moral, beautifil, 
and perfect, that occurs throughout the poem ; and 
_ conſequently muſt have been deſigned to repreſent 
ſome phyſician of note,with whom Virgil was par- 
ticularly . and who could that be but 
Antonius Muſa? Happy he was to be acquainted 
with ſuch a poet, and ſuch a friend, who knew his 
worth, and did ſuch juſtice to it, that I perſucde 
myſelf, if Muſa outlived Virgil, and the edition 
of his poem {as I think he did), h e valued himſelf 
more upon theſe verſes of his, chan upon all the 
liberalities of Auguſtus. _ 
An endeavour to ſet this point in a true light, 
was the real occaſion of what I have written; 
wherein J have alſo intermixed reflections of a dit— 
| ferent kind as they occurred, and as J judged them 
uſeful to illuſtrate the art and conduct of Virgil in 
managing this incident. Some of theſe reflections 
will, perhaps, be thought too refined, and rather 
fanciful than juſt. I am apt to think them ſo my- 
ſelf, and that I have here and there indulged my 
paſſion for Virgil, and aſcribed to him more than 
he expreſly intended. A very en fault in 


bis commentators and admirers | who are fure to 


omit ten obſervations, that might be made to his 
advantage, for any one which they ſtart, that docs 
not ſtrictly belong to him. However, moſt of the 
thoughts "Bara. By have, if I miſtake not, a real 


and ſolid foundation. Such as they are, they have 
„ | offered 
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offered themſelves to me without the help of books, 
of which I am not now maſter; and it 1 were, 
| ſhould, perhaps, have choſen not to conſult them; 
being perſuaded, that the text of great authors, 
well conſidered, is always the beſt comment on it- 
ſelf, and affords the trueſt light towards entering 
| into the ſenſe and ſpirit of them. I 

The contemners of the ancients take more pains 
to cenſure than underſtand them. Such reflections 


as theſe, if well grounded, may contribute to 


give them juſter notions than they have, of the 
exactneſs and propriety of Virgil's thoughts and 


expreſſions, and lead them to peruſe his works with 


more attention and reverence than they uſually be- 
ſtow upon them. For certainly he was a man, 


who with a noble ambition aimed at immortality, 


and took the trueſt ways to compaſs it. He had 
always in his eye that important advice of Longi- 
nus, given to thoſe writers who deſire to excel: 


That they ſhould frequently aſk themſelves the 


queſtion, Tws Her $145 aksre 6 aiwr, How will ages 


to come think and ſpeak of me? In this ſpirit, 


and with this view, he writ his /Eneid. Had he 
given it his laſt hand, it would, I am perſuaded, 
have been the nobleſt work, that the mind of man 


by its natural powers (not only did ever produce, 


for ſuch it now is, but) is capable of producing. 


That is not the caſe ; for he died before he could 


fniſh it, and laid that diſappointment ſo much to 


heart, as to endeavour to deſtroy what did not an- 


ſwer the idea of perfection he had conceived. 
There is no room to diſpute this fact; the autho- 
rities for it are beyond exception; and it gives us 


an higher notion of Virgil, than even his poem 
can furniſh us with; ſince it was, doubtleſs, a 


greater proof of his ſuperior judgment and genius 


a 


— 
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to reſolve to burn what he had written, becauſe 
he held it imperfect, than to have been able ta 
compoſe it. We are beholden to Varius and 
Tucca, that this reſolution was not executed; and 
poſterity ought ever to be grateful to their memory 
on that account. What they writ themſelves is 
loſt, and loft, perhaps, by the ſurpaſſing excellence 
of the poem which they preſerved, and by the en- 
traordinary praiſes, which they themſelves (whoſe 
judgment was then held in high repute). With 
envy beſtowed upon it. 

How different has the fate of V irgil Try in our 
days! When men have tried their reputation on 
the ruin of his; and by finding faults with bis 
matchleſs work, to make way for the reception of 
their own inſipid performances. The ill ſucceſs 
of the attempt will not, I believe, tempt others to 

renew it. Theſe, I hope, may be the laft efforts, 

that ignorance, and want of taſte, will make on the 
” . of men, whom the univerſal applauſes 
of ſo many ſucceeding ages has put beyond the reach 
of our cenſure, and whom it will ever be our hap- 
5 pineſs to admire, and our glory to imitate. 


 Heac ego luft - 
Ad Seguanz ripas, Tamęſino a flumine longe, 
Jam ſenior, languenſque, ſed ipſa in morte mesrun: 
Yrs colui, patrieque memos nec degener uſquams 


4 
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Turnus bo Aneas ta ſing le 3 Articles are 
agreed on, but broken by the Rutulians, Tho wound | | 
Aneas. He is miraculouſly cured by Venus, and nn 
forces Turnus to a duel; with whoſe death ths Poems 1 
concludes. 8 
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5 | Wha ; 

| 7 HEN Turnus ſaw the Latians, in deſpair, 
Sink with the weight of unſucceſsful war. 
Himſelf the object of the public ſpite 
Mark'd out, and ſummon'd to the promis fight; 


I have forborn hitherto (favs Segrais) to ſpeak of one dd 
principal beauties of this poem; which is, the unity and ſun- 
plicity of its action, and to ſhew, that an epopee ought t 
terminate happily. This rule, that the action ſhould be cx? 
and /imple, is founded on the authority of Arittotle, aud 
the opinion of all his commentators. But the reatons of this 
practice are clear of themſelves: for if, in general, potty be 
an imitative art, there is no Goubt, but that the iniitation of 
an object is much more perfect when it is ſimple, than when 
not. In the ſecond place, if the poet write to divert, 1t 4s 3 
evident, that he will divert and amuſe the reader ſo much the 
leſs in bewildering him in a variety of things which he ptc- 
poles for his ſubject, than if he had kept only one point in 
VIEW. . . | a | 
The great beauty which fprings from this truth, is vilibi 
maniſeſted by the faultineſs of its contrary ; fo that one nee! 
only ſurvey the abſurdities which arite from a confuſion of tie 
ſubject, to have a juſt idea of the excellencies of thoſe ma 
which Virgil and Homer have laid down for their patterns 
But let us now particularly examine this beauty in the pm 
before us. Virgil has choſen for the action of the AEncid, tit 
arrival of the hero ZEneas in Italy : there is nothing mot 
ſimple, and at the ſame time (fo great the art of this pl 
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The furious prince the ſingle combat claims, 5 


And conſcious courage ſets his ſoul in flames. 


there is nothing but what is contained in this action, whe- 


| ther paſt, preteat, or to come. | 


For though ZEneas is toſt by a tempeſt ; though he arrives 


| at Carthage, and relates the hiſtory of Troy, and his different 
adventures; though he is beloved by Dido, lo that ſhe kills 
| herſelf for grief at his departure; though he afterwards cele- 
| bratzs games at the tomb of his father, deſcends into hell, 


and, in hne, comes to make war againit the molt brave people 
of Italy; all this doth not fail into the action which is de- 


| clared in the poet's propoſition; and yet, at the {ame time, 
| what can be more ſimple, what more truly one, than this 


action? If you conſider the conſequence of this action, 
fmple as it appears, it is the foundation of the moſt illuſtrious 


| nation, and the molt famous empire, that ever exiſted : and 


by the incredible addreſs, and wonderful genius, of Virgil, 
what is there in this divine work derogatory from that gran- 
deur? Or what is there more abſurd, than to imagine, that 
this poem is not complete, becaule the nuptials of Lavinia 
are not conſummated ? There is no need to obſerve, that the 
nuptials are not mentioned in the propoſition of the poem. 
Indeed there is much reaſon to find fault with Aſcanius's not 
founding the kingdom of Alba; tor it muſt be owned, that 
the poet ſays, that the arrival of neas in Italy gave rife to 
the Kings of Alba: | „„ | | 
Albanique patres, atque altæ mania Rome. | - 
But we may plainly perceive, that theſe kings of Alba are 
not in the action, but a conſequence of it; and the poet (peaks 
of them, only to ſhew the importance of that action. And 
yet, the ſame art which Virgil has made uſe of, in bringing 
in {0 apropos every circumftance preceding the arrival of Æneas 
in Italy, and all that could add to the beauty of his fable, or 
lus ſubject, has fo conducted the matter, that there is nothing 
omitted, which was ſubſequent to the action of Aneas, whe- 
ther it regarded himſelf, or had any reference to the grandeur 
of the Cæſars, or the glory of Rome. It is impoſſible to at- 
tempt any ſupplement to this work, without being obliged to 
repeat what Virgil has already ſaid ; for whether we bring the 
epotheofis of ZEneas, or his unhappy death, and his reigning 
but three years after having conquered Turnus, as a proof or 
what I have advanced; all this is mentioned in the poem, and 


| 
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Tue Libyen Yon rouſes at "808 1 {mart ; 


each circumſtance has its proper place allotted it. In the i. 
precations which Dido uttets againſt ZRneas, it is plain that 


And what betel Lavinia, when ſhe was delivered of Sy! Vius, 


And, by the way, I muſt obſerve, that the ward [ongews does 
not ſignily, that Æneas was then very old (as all the com- 
mentators have it); but that he was immortal, as the gods, who 

are ſo called, becauſe their life is without ls And this veiy 


makes B. I. by way of conſolation to Venus for the trouble; 
Which Eneas was to luffer. And this 1 again confirined by 


Latins by the means of the nuptials of Lavinia: the union of 


commentators on Virgil have made the truth of this evident— 
appear, by giving ſuch ſtrong reaſons for it, that it is need- 
| lefs to add any thing farther on this head: and, indeed, the 
- reaſons are ſo ſelf-evident, that the foregoing plain renal 
will be ſufficient to give the reader a clear inſiglit into the 

| whole. - 


. accounted for i in n the ſame manner: Since the deſign in pio. 


"3d; pierc'd at diſtance by the hunter 8 Aaft, 


ſhe hints at the misfortune which will betal him, Where the 


* 


Nec, cum ſe ſub leges facis intqie 
Jyadiderit, regn? aut optata pace fruatun: 
Sed cadat ante aiem, mediaque inbumatus arena. 


ſurnamed Poſthumus, after the death of Aneas, is plainty ves 
preſſed in the prediction of Anchiſes, B. VI. 
Sylvius, Albanum nomen, tua paſibuma proler, 
Que m tibi longewo ſerum Lavin conjux = 
Educet fyluis regem, regumque pœrentem 
Ude genus longa nifirum domenabilur Alba. 


apothenſis is promiſed by Jupiter in the prediction which he 


what he ſays to Juno herſelf, B. XII. 
 Indigitem Aincam ſets ipſa, & ſcire fateris, | 
Deberi carlo, fatiſque ad federa tolli. | 
In a word, every thing ſubſequent to the fight between 
Turnus and Æneas; for inſtance, the peace made with the 


the two nations; and the extinction of the Trojan name; all 
this, I ſay, is plainly expreſſed, in the treaty which Jupiter 
and Juno make, B. XII. So that, on the whole, we nut 
neceſſarily conclude, that the action is not only ſimple, and 
one, but that it is likewiſe intirely perfect. All tlie 


The reaſon why the action would end Sls may he 


Tong 
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And loudly roaring traverſes the plain; 


Scourges his ſides; and rears his horrid mane; 10 


Tugs furious at the ſpear; the foe defies ; 


And grinds his teeth for rage, and to the combat flies. 


% ſtorm'd proud Turnus; and in wrathful ftrain, 
Thus to the king th' impetuous chief began: 


Where is this Trojan foe, ſo bold and brave? 15 


Would he retract the challenge that he gave? 


poſing every epic action is to excite brave men to great and glo- 


| rious enterprizes, ſhould it be previouſly known, that it wouid 


tering trom, than exciting them to the execution of any grand 
exploit. | „5 ä 


there is not one, where the poet has conducted that part which 


prize and admiration are ſo frequently raiſed in this book, that 


numberleſs inftances, let us juſt examine the turns and changes 


of fortune: A peace is concluded upon; an augury breaks 


t: A battle enſues: The Trojans are victorious ; Aneag 
s wounded : The Latins repulſe the Trojans to their 


camp; Venus heals ZEncas in a miraculous manner: The 


hero relieves his own party: He cannot oblige Turnus to re- 
new the engagement: He prepares to attack the town of the 


Latins: At laſt Turnus is compelled to fight him in ſingle 


combat: All the events which happen during this combat, 
taken together, compoſe the different peripeties of this book; 
and detain the reader in ſuch a manner, that it is impoſſible 
to deſiſt till he has gone through the whole. N 


15. Where is this Trojan foe.) No contraſt can be more fine- 


Ur managed, than the fiercenels, the fire, and haltineſs, of 


Turnus's-. ſpeech (conſiſting of ſhort, broken ſentences, un- 
ober ſedateneis, of the good old king Latinus's anſwer, which 


tion nidre ttrongly, has artfully added the preparatory epithet 
: Who, and introduces Turnus's ſpeech with RE WE 
Ia turbidus infit, | | 
1 


neceſſarily end unhappily, it would be rather a means of de- 


Iwill only add, that, among all the hooks of the /Eneid, 
concerns the marvel}ous, with greater art and addreſs. Sur- 


one mult quote every paſſage, if one would remark all that is 
calculated to raiſe our wonder and aftoniſhment. Among 


vinetted with particles), oppoſed to the cool reaſoning, the 


Immediately follows. The poet himſelf, to mark this oppo- 
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My foul can brook no more delays; I yield | 


To his own terms, and dare him to the field. 


Renew the truce, perform the ſacred rite; 
This hour, this moment, I demand the fight, 20 


This hand ſhall wipe our late diſgrace away 


(Our hoſts may fit ſpeRators of the day!) 


'This truſty ſword the daſtard ſhall deſtroy, 


And plunge to hell that fugitive of Troy. 


If not I'll own him victor of the war, 5 
And to his arms reſign the royal fair. 
So ſpoke the furious prince, with ſcornful pride, 


| The king with mild benevolence reply'd: 
The more, brave youth, thy try'd, diſtinguiſh'd might 


And valour drive thee headlong to the fight, 50 


The more it ſhould concern our royal care, 
Io weigh the perils and events of war; 
This fond and youthful ardor to aſſwage 
With the cool caution of conſid'rate age. 
How many vanquiſn'd cities are thy own, 1 


Beſides a fair hereditary throne! 


| Me too theſe wealthy warlike lands obey :- _ 
Thus both may reign with independent ſway. 


Our realm, brave Turnus, other virgins grace, 


Of blooming features, and illuftrious race. 1 
Then undiſguis'd, this truth with patience hear, 
Tho? harſh and wounding to a lover's ear. 


All pow'rs forbid, the human and divine, 


To match our daughter in the Latian line. 
Mon by thy birth, my conſort's tears and cries, 4 
And my own love, I broke all ſacred ties; 
 Robb'd the great Trojan of the plighted fair; 

Then flew to arms, and wag'd an impious war. 


* 
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88 


From that dire ſource to tell what miſchicfs flow, 
| Would be to mention, what too well you know: 50 


| Where all the ſad pre-eminence is thine, 

| In two fierce battles routed and overthrown, 

| Scarce our laſt hopes are ſhelter'd in the town: | 

| Huge heaps of bones ſtill whiten all the ſhore, 5 
And the full ſtreams of Tyber ſmoke with gore. 
Where. am I borne, irreſolute and blind? 

What changeful phrenſy turns my wav'ring mind! ? 

If, on thy death, the Trojan is my friend, | | 
Sure in thy life the ſtern debate may end ! +. 0 
How would all Italy my name diſgrace! 

How all my kindred of thy royal race ! 

Shouldſt thou (which heav'n avert ) by me be ed 

To death, the victim of my daughter” 5 bed! * 

If I ſhould haſten to ſo ſad an end „ 
My child's fond lover, and my gen"rous friend ! 

Think on the turns of fate, and chance of wars; 

Pity thy rev'rend father's ſilver hairs, _ 

Who mourns thy-abſence in thy native town, 


Nor knows the danger of ſo dear a fon ! 792 


But no ſacceſs theſe warm intreaties found: 
The proffer'd med'cine but infiam'd the wound. 
Scarce con'd he ſpeak for rage, Gi! dain, and pride ; 
But thus at length the fiery youth reply'd ; 
0 beſt of fathers! ali this needleſs care 
or Turnus' life, at his requeſt, forbear. 
Life is a trifle I with fcorn diſclaim, _ 
*0r the bright purchaſe of immortal fame, 

On | 


3 


| Fights, deaths, defeats, that ſpeak the wrath diviae; 


_ 


5 


_ 
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"BH alf dead with fear; hung trembling on his arms: 
Oh! grant me, Turnus, grant this one requeſt; 
If ever love or rev'rence touch'd thy breaſt 
For loſt Amata, to theſe ſorrows yield! 


Regard, dear youth, regard my ſtreaming tears, 
Our ſinking houſe relies on thee alone; 
Her fate and welfare are involv'd in thine. 
With thee to death, for fefuge, will I run, 
Nor live a captive to a Trojan ſon. 
Her mother's cries, and anſwers with her tears. 100 


of the unravelling of his poem. This conſiſts in the deat 


her daughter with Eneas. This obſtacle could not be re 
moved, "but by the death of this queen. CA TROvu. 


loving her,—Her tears and bluſhes inflame him afreſu wi 
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This hand, theſe weapons too, are fatal found ; 
And the blood flies, where Turnus deals the wound, 89 
Nor in this combat ſhall his mother ſhroud | 
The recreant Trojan in an airy cloud, 


Nor ſhield the coward with her aid divine 
This day, ye gods ! this glorious day, is mine. 
But now the frantic queen, on theſe alarms, 


Nor meet thy rifal in the fatal field. 
Thou only prop of my declining years! 


On thee, our fame, our empire, and che throne. 
In thy misfortune muſt Amata join 


With pity touch'd , the fair Lavinia hears 


98. Nr Be a captiwe.] Virgil here prepares the Grſt, part 


of Amata, who obſtructs the execution of the marriave 0 


99. With pity touch'd.] This picture hwy how great! 


mater Virgil is of grace. Lavinia, ſtrongly affected 118. 
the queen's pathetic addreſs to Turnus, weeps for the dange 


to which he is going to expole himſelf; and at the fame tin 
bluſhes, and looks downward, from a conſciouſnels of . 


lore 
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A lovely bluſh the modeſt virgin warms, 

Glows in her cheek, and lights up all her charms, 

do looks the beauteous iv'ry, ſtain'd with red; | 

so roſes, mixt with lilies in the bed, 

Blend their rich hues —Then, gazing on the fair, 103 
The hero rag'd, more eager for the war, | 
And thus —O royal mother! ceaſe your fears, 
Nor ſend me to the fight with boding tears. 


lore; he gazes on her with the utmoſt ardour, and is fill 
that Turnus ſpeaks to the favourite object of his withes with a 
guce vultus ! He gazes only at Lavinia, but ipeaks his retolu- 


image of Shamefacedneſs from this appearance of Lavinia, 


elegant: 55 . | | | 
Lum turbat amor, ine, in virgine u¹iůu¹,m 
He had no occaſion to ſay, Tu 


Lavinta bluſhed and wept. 


107. And thus — O royal mother !] Turnus does not ſtay 
for an anſwer from Amata, but inſtantly proceeds to arty hin- 
elf for the fight. This is quite agreeable to his impetuous 


CI 


temper. His pride and pleaſure at ſeeing his Reeds approacu 


tie laſt deciſive day, the poet deſcribes the armour he is putting 


mich always ſtood againſt a maſly pillar in the old hall of 
Latinus, is nobly drawn. This is imitated (but highly im- 
proved in every circumftance) from Homer's Odyili. B. J. 8 His 


haracter. See Hector arming himſelf, Il. XIX. 


50 
tv 


ere deemed, among the ancients, bad preſages, when the 
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more defirous of engaging with Æneas. Tt is to be obſerver, 

look only: what eloquence is there implied in figizgue in vir. 

tion to Amata in expreſs terms. Spenſer has borrowed his 
105. — Then, gazing on the fair.] What Trapp, in this 


place, calls a new nominative caſe, is, I think, extremely 


rnum turbat amor ; every reader 
nult ſee Turnus implied in the word illum, as it was for hin 


mitantly, after having called for them, is conceived in a mot 
wely manner, As this is the laſt time of his going to bartle, 


n, more minutely and particularly. The image of his 
Iratching, or, as it were, violently catching at, his vait ipear, 


dreſs to the ſpear, while he is ſhaking it, is quite in 
198, Nor ſend me.] Tears and apprehenſions of danger 


peo pie 
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"This dreaded meſſage to the Phrygian's ear: 
| He need not lead his forces to the field: 
| {The hoſts in peace the combat ſhall ſurvey), 


| And the proud victor gain the royal bride. - 


Of old, to great Pilumnus, bold and brave, 5 
The fires of theſe Ereftheus' daughter gave. 


Neigh, foam, and fly, and paw the trembling ground; 


people were going out to war; as a falſe ſtep, when one is 
* out on a journey. . CaTROU, 


Boreas into Thrace, give theſe horſes to Pilumnus, who was 
an Italian? Catrou obſerves, that the fiction is a little forced; 
and urges, in defence of Virgil, that Pilumnus was a god, 


222 INN Book 72; 
Mis not in me, if heav'n has fix'd my date, Oo 
To check the uralterable courſe of fate. >= "mai 
o, faithful herald; go! and inſtant bear 1 8 


Soon as Aurora's rays tlie mountain gild, 

Our ſingle valour ſhall difpute the day Ws 5 
Thus ſhall his death or mine the war decide, 

He ſaid; and furious to the palace ſpeeds ; 
There, at his call, ruſh forth the fiery leeds, 129 
Of matchleſs ſpirit, and immortal kind, j ” 5 | 
White as the ſnow, and ſwifter than the wind. 
Before their lord the gen'rous courſers bound, 125 


The grooms with combs their flowing manes divide, 
And gently ſtroke their cheſts, and ſooth their noble pride. 


Jaſon ſpeaks in the ſame manner to his mother. Apollon. 


123. Of «4, to great Pilumnus,) How could -Oiithyin 
(ay the commentators), who was of Attica, and carried by 


— 6 Wh Lot panned — — _ bart 


and Orithyia a goddeſs. They had opportunity of know: 
ing each other in the aſſemblies of the gods; and Pilumnus 
might receive from her this breed of horſes that came from 
Thrace, where Orithyia reigned, © EY e 
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| Meantime the hero drew his armour on; 5 

with gold and burniſh'd braſs the cuiraſs ſhone. 139 

The glitt'ring helmet, next his temples ſpread; _ 

The crimſon creſt plays dreadfu] o'er his head ; 

He graſps the pond'rous ſhield, and flaming blade, 

Type ſword that Vulcan for his father made, 

Of matchleſs temper; which the fiery god 135 

Had plung'd red-hiſſing in the Stygian flood. —— 

Laſt the bright ſpear he ſeiz'd, large, ſtrong, and tall, 

Propp'd on a column midſt the lofty hall; 

The mighty Actor's ſpoil. The hero ſhook. 

The beamy jav'lin; and with fury ſpoke : 140 

My truſty ſpear, ſtill faithful to my hand! 

vill wing'd with death, to anſwer my command; 

Which once brave Actor's arm was wont to wield ! 

And mine now throws; the terror of the field ! 

In this great moment fly, nor fly in vain, 145 

But ſtretch yon Phrygian eunuch on the plain: 

Oh! give me, thro' his heart thy Point to thruſt, 

And foil his ſcented treſſes in the duſt, 

The coſtly cuiraſs from his breaſt to tear, 

And by one noble ſtroke to terminate the war! 150 
Thus, fir'd with fury, to the fight he flies; | 

Keen flaſh the flames, and lighten from his eyes. 

do the fierce bull, collected in his might, 

Roars for his rival, and demands the fight ; | 

Impatient for the war, with fury burns, e 

And tries on every tree his angry horns; 

Bends his ſtern brows, and puſhes at the air; 

And Paws the flying lands, the Prelude of the war. . 

L4 A 
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As herce and eager for the dire alarms, . 
The Trojan blazes in celeſtial arms; | 169 

To mcet his rival in the field prepares, 


Pleas'd with the fight to terminate the wars. 


He ſets his ſorrowing friends and fon at eaſe; 


Expounds the fates? unchangeable decrees z 


And inſtant bids the meſſengers report 165 
The terms of combat to the Latian court. 


Scarce had the morn (all beautcons to behold |) 
Tipt the blue mountains with a gleam of gold; 
The ſun's fierce ſeeds, high-bounding o'er the ſea, 


From their wide noſtrils ſnort the beams of day; 179 
When for the chiefs they drew a line around, 


And in juſt limits cloſe the lifted ground: 


Then verdant altars raiſe to all the pow'rs 


Of earth or heav'n, whom either hoſt adores. 


In linen robes, with vervain crown'd, they bring 17; 


The ſacred fire, and water from the ſpring, 


Here, with bright lances, all the Auſonian train 
Pour thro? the op'ning portals to th' plain: 

The Trojans there, and Tufcans in array, 

And ranks embattled bend their eager way. 180 


164. Expounds the ſates.] The deſtinies had determined, 


that Æneas ſhould be eftabliftied in Italy, and that he ſhou'd 


lay the firſt foundations of the Roman empire. Turnus was 
fated to fall a victim to this eſtabliſtunent. #CATROU.- 

167. Scarce bad the morn.] With what magnificence does 
the poet repreſent the ſun riſing on this important deciſire 
day! Sciendum, ſays Servius, nunquam diem ſic potenter de- 


ſcripfiſe Virgilium. One would think it ſurpriſing, that the 
ſpirit of alteration and correction, extravagant as it is, ſhould 


fo ſtrangely infatuate ſome commentators, as to perſuade 


them to read e latis for elatis ; to deſtroy a fine image, for 


the merit of a various reading, which, at the ſame time, 11 


miniſhes the ſentiment. 
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Amid the thouſands with a grace divine, . 

In gold and purple gay, the leaders ſhine, 

Here, tow'ring o'er the troops Aſylas ſtood ; 

Great Mneſtheus there, of 'Troy's imperial blood; 

There, brave Meſſapus, of immortal train, _ 185 

sprung from the mighty monarch of the main. 

The ſign now giv'n thro' each impatient hoſt, 

Bach chief retires to his appointed poſt. 

at eaſe the ſoldiers fall their pond'rous ſhields, 5 

And pitch their idle jav'lins in the fields. 190 

Old fires and matrons, with the vulear throng, 

Lean'd o'er the walls, and from the turrets hung. 

With longing eyes the great event they wait, 

And crouds on crouds preſs forward thro' the gate. 
But from the fam'd Albano's ſhady browse, 195 

(Tho? then without a name the mountain roſe) _ 

The queen of hcav'n the Latian town beheld, 

The hoſts embattled, and the crouded feld. 

Then to brave Turnus' ſiſter, who preſides 

Ver lakes and ſtreams, and awes the roaring tides, 200 


hs The /ign.] It was highly improper to 8 fo - 
lemn and important a thing as this league, on the kerping 
which ſtrictly, the whole action was to turn, with all the 
pomp and folemnity deſcribed from hence to verſe 230. 
195. Albano's ſhady brows.} The particularizing this moun- 
tain muſt have been highly Pleafing to the Roman readers ot | 
this poem. | 
199. Then 10 brave Turnus F; fer.) ] The ſiſter of Turnus 
was called Juturna. Virgil here relates the accident Which 
was the occaſion of her being ranked among the gods. What 
gave Virgil an opportunity of forming th's fiction was, that 
near the river Numicus ſprung up a fountain, which was. 
called Jaturna a juvand), becauſe its waters were of a ſalutary 
nature. To this nymph a temple was dedicated, and a feaſt 
| inſtituted | in honour of her, called Juturnala. CAaTROU.,, 
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Her fears the goddeſs of the ſcies expreſs'd; 


Thoſe nymphs, who, by my wand'ring lord miſled, 
Preſum'd to mount our own imperial bed; _ 
vet thee I ſuffer'd in his grace to riſe, 


this opinion. Venus indeed, the mother and protectreſs of 
Eneas, renz in an amiable light throughout the poem. 
The Siby 


are many others, repreſented as bad characters, and very 
unfavourable to the hero. Juno is his grand enemy; ſhe 


Eneas's own ſabjeCts, ſet fire to his fleet. Amata deſpiſes 
the commands of the gods, and the will of the king her 
huſband; and, with the Latin women, is the firſt who kindies 
the war. Hoſtilities are commenced at the inſtigation ot 
Sylvia. Even the women, who were deareſt to our hero, 
involved him in great difficulties and ſorrows. At the end 
of the ſecond book we fee his affliction for the loſt Creula. 
And Lavinia is the cauſe of all the evils he ſuffers in the lat 
fix books. | _ Bos8v, p. 30). 


| Jeſs reflections on their virtuous and amiable ſex, ſince they 
| were made only by a ſolitary prieſt, condemned to celibacj; 
azad utterly unacquainted with their excellencies, 


(On the fair nymph, that province was beſtow'd 
For her loſt honour, by the thund'ring godꝰ 


And thus the regent of the floods addreſs'd: 
Queen of the founts and ſtreams, and far above 20; 
The race of Latian nymphs in Juno's love, 


And ſhare th' immortal honours of the ſkies, 210 


See the ſtory of this nymph in Ovid's Faſt. 2. „ 
Ariſtotle obſerves in his Poetics, that there are fewer 
good than bad women, and that they do more miſchief than 


ſervice in the world: Virgil hath but too exactly followed 


aſſiſts our hero. Cybele and Andromache hate 
no ill qualities aſcribed to them; but they appear but little. 
To outweigh this ſmall number of good women, there 


employs Iris, Juturna, and AleQto, to oppoſe his defigns. 
Dido endeavoured to deſtroy him at Carthage; and calls to 
her aſſiſtance, her fiſter, her nurſe, and a magician. The 
harpyes drive him from their iſtand. Helen is a peſt, that 
has ruined both Trojans and Greeks; the Trojan women, 


| The ladies, I hope, will deſpiſe theſe cruel and ground- 
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With deep concern fad tidings muſt I bear, 

What I muſt grieve to ſpeak, and you to hear. 
The Latian ſtate and Turnus, in the war, 
While fortune favour'd, were my conſtant care. 


Now his inevitable hour draws nigh; "215 


On terms unequal is he doom'd to die. 

But from the fatal field, th' appointed fight, 

| Lo! I retire; nor can I bear the fight. 

If thou can'ſt are him nab from death, deſcend : 


*. and exert che der and the friend. 

She ſaid; Juturna wept, by grief oppreſt, 
Thrice tore her hair, and beat her iv'ry breaſt. 
Fly, Juno cries, and ſtop the dire debate, 


Fly, fly, and ſnatch him, if you can, from fate. 223 7 


Nor waſte the hours in tears, and vain deſpair ; 


Break, break the truce, and wake the ſtumb'ring war. 


On me diſcharge the crime. — The goddeſs ſaid ; 

And left involv'd in doubts the mournful maid. 
Now came the kings: four ſtately courſers bear, 2 230 

In pomp, the Latian lord's s imperial car. 

Twelve golden rays around his temple ſhone, | 

To mark his glorious lineage from the ſun. 


216. Doom' d 10 die. FT It mitſt be 3 that this line 3 Ta 


diciouſſy anticipates the important event of Turnus's death, 


concerning which the reader ſhould have been kept in ſuſpence. 


218, Io! I retire. ] Juno was prohibited to concern her- 
lt in this war. All the does is done zar and by the 


agency and miniſtry of Juturna, Cr RO. 
223. Her iv'ry breaft.] Honeſtum, orig. is uled tor s in 
tiful, Geo. . 493. 


232, Tavelve golden. ] The tvrelve ſpikes, in the cena . | 


walis, were ſuppoſed in general to allude either to the 
twelve 
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And two White courſers drew him to the field. 
ZEneas then advanc'd, with grace divine, 
TH illuſtrious father of the Roman line; 
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Young Turnus next appear'd ; two ſpears he held, 


235 


tele ſigns of the Zodiac, or the twelve 10 rn of Hercules, 
Here they bear a particular alluſion to the lineage of Latinus, 


uo was deſcended from the ſun. 


237. Th illuſiricus father of the Roman line. Virgil 15 
ever looking back on his principal action, that is, the four 


dation of a Trojan colony in Italy; from whence the Ro- 


mans were originally derived. This action, doubtleſs, is the 


end of the poem, and the object to which all is refericd, 


Critics are divided concerning the main deſign which the 


poet ought to have in view, w hen he undertakes an epic poem, 


Sore pretend that it is the ſole buſineſs of the poct to 
moe! an hero of his own, in whom every heroic virtue must 
be centered, for the inſtruction of thoſe perſons, who by 


their birth or rank are deſtined to heroic employments. It 


this was the caſe, Homer, the firſt inventor of the epic, might 


| be eſteemed the deſtroyer of it; the examples of his heroes 


contribute much leſs to form the manners, than to corrupt 
them. This Horace was aware of, when, in his epiſtle to 


= Lollius, he repreſents the vices of the chiets who hgnalized 


themſelves in the Iliad: 
. Seditione, dolis, ſeeleve, atque libidine, & ira, 
Iliacos intra muros peccatur, & extra. 
Others imagine, that ſome particular moral truth is the 


object of an epic poem: as in the fables of /Eſop, ſome one 


maxim and precept for the conduct of hfe 1s incuicates 1 m 
_ each ſtory, 


But it appears from Ariſtotle, that the action is what con- 
firtutes the eſſence of the gpopeia, and is the chief object ot 
the poet's deſign. The re-eſtablſhment of the peace of a 
family and kingdom, which had been diſturbed by the im- 


pPortunate ſuitors of Penelope, is one adlion. The foundation 


of a Trojan colony in Italy, and, by means of that, the 
foundation afterwards of Rome itſelf, is another adlin. This 


is therefore the principal deſign of the Greek and Latin poet. 
*Tis true, each of theie actions convey ſome particular moral; 
and what action does not? One may moralize on ce 


ſubject ir the world. In a word, what 1 Arien ſays is ex- 
| pred ly 
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= High in his hand the ſtarry buckler rais'd ; | 
And in immortal arms the hero blaz'd. 
With him his ſon Aſcanius took his place, 240 
The ſecond hope of Rome's majeſtic race. 
Slow the proceſſion moves: the ſacred prieſt 
Stood by his altar, in the linen veſt ; 
A tender lamb for facnfice preferr'd, 
And a young victim from the briſtly herd. 243 


They turn their faces to the dawning lay ; 

The falted cakes with ſolemn rev'regce pay; 

The victims ſign'd; the foremoſt hairs thev drew, 
And on the hearth the firſt libations threw. 


Then the great Trojan prince unſheath'd his ſword, 2 7. 


And thus with lifted hands the gods ador'd. 


preſly this: The poets do not feign an action for the {ake of 
the manners; but the initruction of the magners follows the 
action. 55 | CATROU. 

A ſenſible writer obſerves, that, although we cannot fix 
upon one ſingle moral leſſon, as the fole intention of the 


Iliad, Cdytley, and Æneid; it ought not from hence to be 


concluded, their authors had no deſign at all, farther than to 
compoſe an amuſing ſtory. If we conſider the immenſe va- 
ricty of uſeful obſervations, which may be drawn from a di- 


ligent examination of every part of the conduct of the ſeveral 
perſons in the Iliad only, it is not to be conceived, how the 


writer by mere accident, and without any expreſs deſign, 
could poſſibly lay together ſo copious a fund for the moſt in- 
itructive moral reflections. The diſtinction which ought here 
to be made, 1s between allowing, in theſe poems, no other 


intention than to exemplify ſome general maxim relating to 


mens conduct, and the more extenſive defign of exhibiting 
fome finiſhed picture of life, wherein may be expoſed to view, 
not only the natural conſequences of human actions, but the 
tempers and the paſſions of men, with the internal motives 


both to good actions, and to thoſe deviations from the gene 
ral principles of virtue, which we daily ſee and lament in the 


world, 
PEMBERTON on epic poetry, p. 19. 


Odyſſ. B. V. 
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Thou land, for which I wage the war, and thou, 5 
Great ſource of day, be witneſs to my vow! 
Almighty king of heav'n, and queen of air 
(Propitious now, and reconcil'd by pray'r) ; 255 
Thou Mars, inthron'd on great Olympus” height, 
Lord of the field, and maſter of the fight ; 
Ye ſprings, ye floods, ye various pow'rs who lie 
Beneath the deeps, or tread the golden ſky ; ; 
Hear, and atteſt! if, victor in the fray, 
The Daunian leader gains the glorious day, 
My fon his claim of empire ſhall releaſe ; 
My Trojan ſubjects ſhall depart in peace. 
But ſhould the conqueſt prove my happy lot, 
(For fo I think, and heav'n confirm the —— ') 265 
The Latians never ſhall my rule vey 5 
Already I diſclaim th' imperial ſway. : 
From fight let each unconquer'd nation ceaſe, 
And join in leagues of everlaſting peace. x” 
To king Latinus I reſign the care, 270 
The pomp of ſtate, with all concerns of War, | 
And ev'ry regal claim: the rites divine, 
And the religious province, ſhall be mine. 


252. Thou land; for UH; 65 I wage the War, 4 thes, 
Great ſource of day, be æuitneſi to my vow!]. 
In this ſolemn manner the . of Caly plo is introduced 


Ig yuv Tode — nal upapes evpus ves hey. 

But bear, O earth ! and Bears 1 Aer lies f F 
| OPE. 

| Rapin allo this to be an inflance of true ſublimity; and 
J muſt confeſs, that there is ſomething more aweful in it, 
than in Virgil's copy. The like expreſſion is found in Deute- 
ronomy, © Give ear, O ye heavens, and I will ſpeak ; ard 
hear, Q earth, the wores of my mouth. ” . ii. ver. 1, 
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For me my Trojan friends a town ſhall frame, 

And grace the tow'rs with fair Lavinia's name. 275 
Thus he. Then old Latinus lifts his eyes, 

And his right hand, with rev'rence, to the ſkies. 

By the ſame oath, by heav'n, and earth, and main, 

Acd all the pow'rs, that all the three contain; 

| Latona's twins, that grace the bright abode; 280 

Janus, the mighty, double-fronted god“ 

THY infernal monarch, and the fiends below, 

And Jove, whoſe bolts avenge the broken vow! 

To ſanctify my word, behold! I ſtand, 

And on theſe hallow'd altars lay my hand: 285 

Whate'er enſues, misfortune or ſucceſs, ' _ 

No time ſhall break this ſolemn league of peace, 

Nor ſhake my purpoſe ; but intire, and whole, 

Ill keep the ſacred tenor of my ſoul; | 

No art ſhall win me, and no pow'r compel ; _ 290 

Not, tho' the golden ſkies ſnould plunge to hell; 

Von ſtarry ſplendors from their ſpheres ſhould fall, 

And ocean ſpread his waters o'er the ball. 

Firm is the ſword, and ſure the oath I fwore ; 

Sure, as this ſceptre ne'er ſhall louriſh more; 295 


295. Sure, as this ſceptre.] J agree with Pope, that this 
paſſage does not come up to the ſpirit and propriety of that in 
Homer, from whence Virgil copied it. Scaliger, on a com- 
pariſon of the dition only, gives the preference to Virgil, 
B. V. Poet. c. 4. But, ſays Pope, it fails in a greater point 
than any he has mentioned ; which is, that being there uſed 

on . of a peace, it has no emblematical reference to 
divifion, and yet deſcribes the cutting of the wood, and its 
incapacity to bloom and branch again, in as many words as 
Homer, It is borrowed by Valerius Flaccus, in his third 
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No more its verdant honours ſhall rener, 
Lopt from the mother-tree where once it grew; 
Now by the artiſt's hand adorn'd with braſs, 
And worn ſucceffive by our regal race 


'The princes thus the ſolemn compact bound 205 | 


By mutual oaths, with all the peers around. 


book; where he makes Jaſon ſwear, as 2 warrior, by his 


ſpear : BEN „F | 

r Hanc ego magnanimi ſpolium Didymacnis kaſtam, 

Ut ſemel e avulſa jugis, a matre peremtag 
Que negque jam jrondes wirtdes nvgue proferet umbras, 
Fida miniſleria, & durgs obit borrica pugnas, 

Teftor „ = | 5 

And indeed, however he may here borrow ſome expreſſions 

from Virgil, or fall below him in others, he has neverthele!s 


kept to Homer in the emblem, by introducing the oath upon 


Jaſon's grief for ſailing to Colchis with Hercules; when be 
had ſeparated lum from the body of the Argonauts, to ſearch 


after Hylas. Ruzus obſerves, that Virgil ſhould have ſpaled 
ſo minute and particular a deſcription of the ſceptre. What 


he means by tus is, I ſuppoſe, the Artificis manus ere decorc 
incluſit. But that circumſtance adds to the impoſſibility of its 
ever ſprouting again, and ſhould be looked upon as mention- 
ed by Virgil on that account. Ariſtotle, Polit. 3. tells us, 
that it was cuſtomary for kings to ſwear by their ſceptres. 
Hamlet, according to the ancient cuſtom of his country, 
ſwears by his fword. See Upton upon Shakeſpeare, 


299. And worn ſucceſſive.) „ In the ſimplicity of the 
earlier ages of the world, the ſceptres of kings were really no 

other than long walking-ſtaves ; and thence had the very 
name of ſceptre, which now ſounds ſo magnificently 
(ExnT]e amo Tv oxnt]eodai). The old ſeeptres being 
as long as an hunting-pole, may ſerve to explain ſome ex- 
preſſions in Virgil, relating to king Latinus's ſceptre ; which 
would not be ſo proper, if applied to a truncheon, or a mo- 
Gmc DTS Too oi on 

Ut ſceptrum hoc, &c .. 


It was a whole young tree, cut from the root, and ſtript of 


its branches. 


PorrMETIs, Dial, 6, p. 51. 
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The prieſts before the fires the victims ſlay 

Eager the ſmoking entrails rend away; 

* on the altars rang'd, the loaded chargers lay. 
t the Rutulians griev'd, by ſcars oppret, 305 

401 various tumults work'd in ev'ry breaſt. 

Long ſince they ſaw their prince o 'er-match'd 3 in might, 

And curs'd the terms of ſuch unequal fight. 

| Their dread increaſes, as the chiefs draw near, 


And Turnus' looks augment the gen'ral fear. 310 


Trembling, aghaſt, he moves with filent pace: 
A deadly paleneſs ſpreads o'er all his face. 

| Cloſe by the altar's fide, in care profound, 

His penſive eyes he fixt upon the ground. 


Soon as the ſiſter ſaw the giddy croud 1 


Had chang'd their minds, and ſpoke their fears aloud; ; 

In great Camertes? form, of high renown 

For birth, his father's valour and his own, | 

Her flight amidſt the murm”ring bands ſhe took, 

| Inflam'd their rage, and thus the hoſt beſpoke: 320 
What ſhame, Rutulians, valiant as we are, 

On one to lay the whole ſucceſs of war! 

Behold the utmoſt force the foe can boaſt, 

The few poor relics of their ſhatter'd hoſt. 

Heav'ns - can we ſhrink from ſucha ſlender pow'r! 325 

Are not our men the ſame ? our numbers more ? 

Should our whole army to the fight repair, 

Scarce all their troops would half employ our war! 

Tis true, your hero to the gods ſhall riſe, 


Aſelf-devoted victim to the ſkies. — 330 


Yet the brave chief eternal praiſe ſhall claim, 
Aud live for ever in a len = of fame: 8 
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While we, O ſhame ! a baſe degen' rate hoſt 

Look tamely on, and ſee our country loſt! 

Stretch our vile hands to ſervitude abhorr d, 333 

And court the bondage of a foreign lord! 

This fiery ſpeech inflam'd the liſt'ning train; 

Thro' all the hoſt the gath'ring murmur ran. 

Now chang'd, the Latians wiſh for peace no more, 

But long to break the league they ſought before. 340 

They pity Turnus' fortune, and prepare 

With eager ardor to renew the war. 
His ſiſter ſent (the tumult to improve) 

A falſe deluſive omen from above. | 

In pomp a tow'ring eagle ſoars on high, 345 
And ſudden, ſhooting from th' ethereal ſky, 

Drives a vaſt flock of watry fowls before, 

On ſounding wings, along the winding ſhore 3 
Then, where the floods in ſoft meanders ran, 
In his huge talons truſs'd a filver ſwan. 330 
Th' aftoniſh'd Latian bands in courage riſe, 
When lo! the flock (more wond'rous to their eyes) „ 

Turn, and purſue the victor thro? the ſkies. 

Preſt by the foe, incumber'd with the prey, | 
He drops the prize, and wings th? aereal way; 355 
With ſhouts the Latians hail th' auſpicious ſight, 
Range all their troops, and haſten to the fight. 


345. In pomp a tow'ring eagle.] This augury was necel- 
ſary, to make ſo ſudden, and, at the ſame time, fo irreligious 

a change, the more probable, and ſuitable to truth. Virgil 
never Bits of a due decorum. The words mentes Italas ſhould 


©: hag particularly obſerved ; the Italians were more credulous 


with regard to auguries, than other nations. The manner of 
divining events by the flight of birds took its riſe, it is ſaid, 
trom Etruria, | f CATROU, 
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»Tis what I with'd, the long- expected ſign, . 
Tolumnius cry'd) I thank the pow'rs divine: 
Riſe, follow me, my friends, your aid ſupply, 360 
Forc'd by the foe, like yonder birds to fly; | 
While thro' your waſted ſhores the victor ſweeps 3 
Who now ſhall ſoon ruſh headlong to the deeps. 
Haſte; ſave your leader from the fatal fray ; 
Cloſe, cloſe your ranks ; engage; and win the day. 365 
He ſaid ; ſprung forth; and 'midſt the Trojans tarew 
His furious dart, that whiſtled as it flew. 
Tumultuous ſhouts purſue the parting ſpear, 
And all now grow more eager for the war. 
Nine brave Arcadians at their ſquadrons head, 37S . 
Gilippus' offspring by a Tuſcan bel, 
Shone in the front; the ſpear i impetuous flew 
Amid the brothers, and the youngeſt flew z 
A lovely blooming youth; with fury caſt, 
Beneath the belt the ſteely jav'lin paſt, + "oF$ 
Transfix'd the ſtripling with a deadly wound, Ty 
And ftretch'd him pale and gaſping on the ground. 
All fir'd with vengeance for their brother lain, 
Fierce to the combat fly the martial train, 


589. Nülnei? cry. 1 To ſhew the force of this omen, 5 
Vngil repreſents the augur himſelf deceived by it, and 
the tu it man wha begins an act of hoſtility, The conduct of 
Virgil is admirable in feigning him to kill one out of the nine 
Arcadian brethren, who were ranged together; as they 
muſt conſequently revenge his death, in doing which a com- 
motion is naturally raiſed, ſuſhcient to involve both armies 
In a general engagement. Thus eight men are inſtantly in- 
terelted in the death of one. If any common man, one of no 
connexions, vilzs aliguis (as Servius terms it), had been killed, 
ius death might haye been conſidered as a circumſtance too 


tiing to be the accaſion of breaking lo ſolemn a th 85 
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Some draw the glitt'ring ſword, and ſome advance 389 

With the broad ſpear, and ſhake the flaming lance, 
With equal ſpeed, their ardor to oppoſe, 

Pour forth in endleſs tides the Latian foes. 

As ſwift th' Arcadian troops, with ſculptur'd ſhields, 

 Ruſh'd on with Troy, and delug'd all the fields, 3%; 

Strait to their enſigns the bold bands repair, | 

Impatient to decide the great event by war. 
The madding croud the ſacred rites confound ; _ 

Strip the bright altars ; toſs the fires around; 

And ſeize the goblets; while the jav'uns fly 


9” 
In iron ſtorms, and tempeſt all the fly. 
The good old king, affrighted, from the Plein 
Bears back his violated gods again. 
Some yoke the courſers to the car with ſpeed, 
Some vault, impetuous, on the ſnorting ſteed. 393 


Some to the field the kindling troops excite, 

Draw their bright ſwords, and headlong ruſh to fight, 

_ Eager to break the peace, with all his force, 
The fierce Meſſapus ſpurr'd his thund'ring horſe 

Full on Aulefies, with a furious ipring, 400 
Who wore the royal enſigns of a king: 5 

 Ofer the high altars as the chief gave wa ay, 

Headlong he plung'd in duſt, and grov'ling lay. 

There at his length, extended on the plain, : 
He pleads for mercy ; but he pleads in vain! 40; 


391. Ir iron florme, and tempeſt al the. fty. ] Milton ſeems 

to have adopted the ſtrong expreſſions of the original: | 
— 

Sharp fleet « of arrowy ſnow r. 

| Par, 858 B. LIL, 323. 
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Th' impetuous victor flew with rapid ſpeed, 
Shook his huge ſpear, and, bending from the ſteed, 
Trans fixt the monarch; then, inſulting, cries; 

He bleeds this victim ſure muſt pleaſe the ſkies! 


The joyful Latians, eager for the prey, ET | 


Strip the warm cotſe, and bear the ſpoils away. 
Then, as the mighty Ebuſus drew near, 

And at bold Chorinzus ſhook the ſpear, 

He ruſh'd againſt him with a furious pace, 


Snatch'd a red brand, and daſh'd it on his face, 6 415 


Thro' ambient air a noiſome ſcent expires, 

As the long beard ſhrunk crackling in the fires. 
Stunn'd as he ſtood with ſudden darkneſs round, 
The raging victor drags him to the ground; 


Then ſeiz'd his locks; his forceful knee apply'd, | 420 


And plung'd the vengeful faulchion in his fide, : 
From Pedalirius, eager to purſue, __ 

| Thi ro? the firſt ranks, the ſhepherd Alſus flew ; 

Then turn'd, and, with his ax deſcending full, 


Cleaves at one dreadful ſtroke his ſhatter'd ſkull. 425 


With blood and brains his arms are cover'd o'er; 
The thirfty ſands are drench'd with ſtreams of gore. 


413. Aud at bold Chorinceus.] Mr. Pope, in his obſervations 


on Homer” s catalogue of ſhips, juſtly cenſuree Virgil for not 


having in ſome places ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed his heroes, 
who have the ſame name. Thus in B. IX. ver. 571. orig. 


2 Chorinzvs is Killed by Aſylas; and here a Chorinzus kills 


Ebuſus: a Numa is found among the flain, after the expe- 


dition of Niſus and Euryalus ; and another Numa is purſued . 
by ZEneas, B. X. ver. 562. Homer (lays Pope) is con- 


Rantly careful to diſtinguiſh two of a name, fo that one ſhall 
not be miſtaken for the other, as A122 Wien and Alax Te- 
lamonius. 
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An iron ſleep came ſwimming o'er his ſight, 


And wrapt the warrior in eternal night. 
But the juſt Trojan prince, amidſt the band, 430 
Without his helmet ruſh'd, and ſtretch'd his hand: 


Whither, my friends, ah! whither wou'd you run? 
The terms ſtand fixt; the combat is my own. 
Diſmiſs your fears; nor my revenge purſue; 

For Turnus, Turnus is your gen'ral's due. 43 

That victim, theſe religious rites demand, 

Already ſacred to this conqu'ring hand. 


While yet he ſpoke; loud-hiſſing thro' the kcies, 


With thirſty rage, a feather'd arrow flies ; ; 
And reach'd the hero with a certain aim; 449 
But from what hand, was never told by fame. 


None knew, what fortune, or aſſiſting god, 


So proud a triumph on the foe beſtow'd, 
Nor one in all the mighty hoſt was found, 


Who claim'd the merit of ſo baſe a wound. 44; 
The chiefs aſtoniſh'd, Turnus now beheld, _ 


And the brave prince retiring from the field : 
High hopes of conqueſt in his boſom riſe ; 
Strait for his courſers, and his arms, he-cries; _ 


430. But the juft.} The character of neas is well ſup- 


ported by this circuniſtance, of making him exclaim with 


grief, and eager concern, at the violation of the league. 
44. The chiefs aſtoniſb d, Turnus new bel eld. ] The abſence 


of ZEneas revives the courage of Turnus. He is once more 


a conqueror, as he was before when /Eneas was in Etrutia, 
This is what may be called an indirect praiſe of the hero, 


which Virgil learned from Homer, The abſence of Achilics 
-givesithe victory to the Trojans in the Iliad ; as the Latirs 
in the ZEneid,. are 8 maſlert of the field, when ness 
45 abſent. IS | non. 
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Vaults, with a furious bound, into the car, 450 


Shakes the looſe reins, and ruſhes to the war. 

Raging he ſpreads the growing ſlaughter round: 
Some foes expire ; ſome welter on the ground : 

Some fly—in vain! for, ſwifter than the wind, 

His winged lance arreſts *em from behind, ; 455 
Fierce o'er the proſtrate foes the hero rolls 

His whirling wheels, and cruſhes cut their ſouls, 

As when on Hebrus' banks the god of war 

Flies to the combat on his rattling car; 


458. As when on Hebrus banks.) I cannot help giving the 
reader an opportunity of comparing Dryden's tranſlation ot 
this ſublime fhmile with that before us: 1 

Thus on the banks of Hebrus' freezing flood = 
The god of battles, in his angry mood, | 
Claſhing his ſword againſt his brazen ſhield, 
Lets looſe the reins, and ſcours along the field: 
Before the wind his fiery courſers fly; 

Groans the ſad earth, reſounds the rattling {ky : 

Wrath, Terror, Treaſon, Tumult, and Deſpair, 

Dire faces and deform'd, ſurround the car, 
Friends of the god, and followers of the war. 


Theſe lines partake of the fire of the original: but the 


—Gemit ultima pulſu Thraca pedum, 8 
is a circumſtance unluckily omitted. And here it will not be 


improper to obſerve, that Dryden has given a much more 
laboured and correct tranſlation of this book, than of any of 
the former. In his poſtſcript to the reader he tells us, “ If 
the laſt Eneid ſhine among its fellows, tis owing to the 
commands of Sir W. Trumbull, one of the principal ſecretaries 


of ſtate, who recommended it as his favourite to my care; and 
for his ſake particularly I have made it mine.” And afterwards, 


Being invited by that worthy gentleman Sir W. Bowyer, 


at Denham Court, I tranſlated the firſt Georgic at his houſe, 
and the greateſt part of the laſt ZBneid. A more friendly 


entertainment no man ever found: no wonder therefore if both 


thoſe verſions ſurpaſs the reſt, &c. From hence we may rea- 


bnably conclude, that want of leiſure and the convenience 
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had only made here and there a few very ſignificant ſtchts, 


240 THE ENEID Book 1: 
Frowns, ſhouts, and; claſhing on his dreadful ſhield 50 


Laſhes his fiery courſers to the field; 


The fteeds devour the ground, out-ftrip the wind, 


And leave the pinions of the ſtorm behind : 
Thrace feels thro? all her realms their furious courſe, 


Shook by the prancings of the thund'ring horſe; 46; 


Fear, Fraud, and Force, and F light, a ghaſtly train 


Of horrid flends, attend him to the plain, 


So drove ſtern Turnus with reſiſtleſs might, 


His ſmoking courſers o'er the field of fight; 
Their rapid hoofs thro' heaps of carnage tore 1 1 
Ran deep into the ſands, e 228 3 


of life occaſioned many of the negligenci es and inaccuracies 


ſo frequent in his tranſlation : but at the ſame time, it mu 


be owned, that an unwearied ſpirit, a fire truly poetical, per- 


vades the whole, It will perhaps be ſuperfluous to add, 


that Shakeſpear ſeems to have had this 1 image of Mars in us 


eye, in the prologue to Henry V. ver. 5. 


Then ſhould the warlike Harry, like himſcif, 
Aſſume the port of Mars; and at his hecls, 
Leaſht in like hounds, ſhonid Famine, Sword, and Fire, 
Crouch for employments. 


The circumſtance of Famine, Sword, and Fire, ſubmiflive's 
waiting the orders of their maſter, when they ſhould be ict 
loote to action, 18 new and ſublime. | | 

On occaſion of this fine ſimile, I would obſerve from 


Pope, that this is one of thoſe compariſons that draw along with 
them ſome foreign circumſtances; We mult not often expect 


from Homer and Virgil, thoſe minute reſemblances in every 


branch of a compariſon, which are the pride of motrin 
| Gmiles. If that which one may call the main action of it, 


or the principal point of likeneſs, be preſerved ; they aft, 


as to the reſt, rather to preſent the mind with a great image, 


than to fix it down to an exact one. They are ſure to 
make a fine picture in the whole, without drudging on the 
under parts; like thoſe free painters who (one would think) 


that give torm and ſpirit to all the piece, 


| Book > "Rn „ R 8 1 1 353 24 
O'er piles of dead and dying warriors bound, 

And, as they fly, they daſk the bloody duſt around. 
Now hapleſs Thamyris and Pholus fell, 
And now he ſent bold Sthenelus to hell. 475 
Theſe, hand to hand, he flew, approaching near; 
The laſt, at diſtance, with his pointed ſpear: 

At diſtance both th' Imbraſidæ expire, 

Train'd in fair Lycia, by their valiant ſire: 

In cloſer fight, the dauntleſs warriors join'd ; 480 
Or diſtanc'd with their ſteeds the winged wind. 
There with high vaunts ruſh'd proud Eumedes on, 
Foredoom'd to fate, ambitions Dolon's ſon. 

Baſe as his father, with his grandſire's name, 

The recreant ſoldier ſought the field of fame, 45 
But with the luckleſs fortune of his ſire, 3 
Who claim'd Pelides' courſers for his hire, 

When ſent the Grecian army to explore; 
Vain fool! he ventur'd, but return'd no more; 
Slain by Tydides' hand, reſign'd his breath, 
And ſhar'd a juſter recompence in death! 

Him when the Daunian hero ſpy'd from far, 

Firſt a light dart he launch” d in open air, 

Stops the fleet ſteeds, and, furious, quits the car; 
Stood o'er the Trojan, proſtrate ; as he lay, 


4590 


Trod on his neck, and wrench'd the ſword away. . 
Then thro' his throat the deadly faulchion thruſt, 
And thus inſults kim grov'ling in the duſt: 
Lie there! poſſeſs the land thy valour gains! 
And meaſur e, at thy length, our Latian Plains! ! 506 


Vol. IV. . ö Mf-- 
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Such, ſuch deſerv'd rewards I fill beſtow, 


When ca!Pd to battle, on the vaunting foe; 
* 5 "x . 1 4 
Thus may you build your town, and thus enjoy 


Theſe realms, ye proud preſumptuous ſons of Troy 
Next, by his flying ſpear Aſbutes bled: 

Af: cond lance laid mighty Ckloreus dead. 

In Dares? breaſt he plung'd the pointed ſteel, 

And ſent the bold Therſiloch us to hell : 

hen pierc'd IThymœtes with a fatal wound, 

= hoſe flound'ring ſteed had caſt him to the ground. 5 

As o'er th' Agean deeps W. hen Boreas roars, 


And rolls the waves tumu! tuous to the ſhores, 
The driving clouds before the whirlwind ly, 
ed break, and ſcatter, thro? the ruffled ſæy: 

S0 where bold Turnus ruſh'd, inflam'd with ire, 


'i heir orders ſcatter, and whole hoſts retire. 
WhirPd on his rapid car, the hero gains 


wie. rage, new vigour, as he ſweeps the plains, 


ligh o'er his helm his crimſon creſt, inclin'd 


By ev'ry breath, nods dreadful in the wind. 


No more, in proud diſdain, cou'd Phegeus bear 
. 0 ſee the hero rule the tide of war ; ; 
Fut, raſhly furious, to the car proceeds, 
Seiz'd the looſe reins, and turn'd the flying fleeds. 


Kim, as ſuſpended on the yoke he hung, 


the ſwift chariot dragg'd in duſt along, 
: kro? the bor'd corſlet, the ſharp jav'lin found, 
# nd ras'd the warrior with a ſlender wound. 


Y -t with his ſhield oppos'd he dares the blow, 


And "yu his + brandiſh'd ſword aſſaults the foe. | 
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The whirling whee 15 with fiery ſpeed impell“ d, | 
Seon ſoot him headlong on the ſanguine field. 
Swift Turnus follow'd ; aud his faulchion drew; 
petween the cuiraſs and the head it flew : | 
The guſhing blood diſtains the ſands around, 3. 
And the pale trunk lay grov'ling on the ground. 

Thus While the conqu'ring chief his progreſs. held, 
Rag'd, ſtorm'd, and reign'd the maſter of the eld; 
achates, Mneſtheus, and the royal heir, 


G3 
_ OT 


Actend the Trojan prince with duteous care, 54⁰ 


(As propt, and leaning on the ſpear, he went); 

And plac'd the bleeding hero in the tent. 

The ſteel, deep-riveted, w ith eager hands 

He tugs impatient, and their aid demands, 

More wide to lay the wound, a paſſage bare, 545 

Unroot the dart, and ſend him to the war. | 
Now came Iapis to relieve his pain, : 

Of old by Phœbus lov'd, nor lov'd in vain, 


540. Attend the Trojan prince.) The reader is alarmed at 
our hero's being wounded at fo critical a time. His impa- 


tience to be healed, and to ruſh again to the battle, and the 


turn his preſence gives to the ar Ys deſerve to * eee 


admired. 


541. As propt, and leaning on ; the ſpear, he went. ] This i 1s Pl 


true interpretation of nitentem. The epithet longa undoubted- 


who tranſlates longa hafta, aſhen ſpear. This line ſeems to 


walking over the burning ſoil of hell: _ 
His ſpear, to equal which, the talleſt pine, I 
Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the maſt 
Of ſome proud ammiral, were but a wand, 
He walk'd with, to ſport TORY ſteps 
Over the burning marle.- 
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y improves the image, which Trapp was not aware of, 


have been an hint to Milton, in his deſcription a Satan : 


Par, Ls B. I 294. 
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244 THE ANEID Bcok 12, 
On whom the god had proffer'd to beſtow 
His lyre, his bays, his preſcience, and his bow. 5530 
But (to prolong his drooping father's days) 
The youth refus'd his arrows, lyre, and bays, 
And preſcient ſcill; but choſe the healing part, 
A ſilent, uſeful, tho? inglorious art. 
Unmov'd with all the ſorrow and the care 
Of friends, attendants, and the royal heir, 
His mighty ſpear, th'gmpatient chief ſuſtains, [ pains, | 
Who grinds his teeth for rage, nor heeds the glowing 
The ſage now haſtens to the taſk aſſign'd, 
| And firſt difpatchful tucks his robes behind; 569 
; _ Tries all the vegetable pow'rs around, . 
| To cool the ſmart, and mitigate the wound, 
His hands ſolicit now with tender art; 15 
Now tug in vain with vigour at the dart. 
At length he pray'd ; nor Phœbus heard the pray”r 3563 
And nearer every moment pour'd the war, 
Thick and more thick the growing horrors riſe ; 3 
A cloud of duſt involves the golden ſkies, 
The trampling ſteeds, the thund'ring foes, drew nigh, 
And 'midſt the camp the fhow'rang jav'lins fly. $59 


5 50. His hrt, his bays, Bis preſcience, and his bonu. ] 
Augurium, citharamgue, dabat, celereſque ſagittas. 
| Mentioned by Sinne in Hymn. APs. 
 ®oiflp Yap th Cov 7 {]pems] au, % 40, 
Keys os Sera tz Huis. 


«To Apollo belongs the bow, and the art FF muſic; and 
his are the ſtones mace uſe of by ſoothſayers. | | 


5869. Fees drew mgh.] This circumſtance heiglitens our 
wounded hero impatience; as the uneaſineſs he exprefics, 
news his warmta and eagerneſs to return to battle. 
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The mingling cries from ev'ry part reſound; 

Some ſhout, ſome groan, ſome gaſp upon the ground. 
Now, touch'd with pity for the hero's pain, 
Deſcends the goddeſs mother on the plain. 


A branch of ſov'reign dittany ſhe bore, Me b 


Prom Ida gather'd, on the Cretan ſhore. 
Luxuriant leaves t e taper ſtalk array; 

The ſtalk in flow'rs; the flow'rs in purple gay. 
The goats, when pierc'd at diſtance by the dart, 


Apply the med'cine to the wounded part, 380 


This juice, while clouds conceal her radiant fa ie, 
The queen infuſes in the golden vaſe ; 3 


375. A branch of ſow” reign dittany. 3 The text 18 here much 


controverted. 


The common editions read ditamnum exetrixy c. Ca 5 
trou reads, for lictamnum, Ipſa manu geretrix, in which he 


follows Donatus. His reaſons for ſuch a reading are; 1. Be. 
cauſe the word diclammum is uſeleſs here; for why ſhould tho 
poet mention the proper name of a plant, which he makes 4 


particular deſcription of, ſufficient to diſtinguith it from any 


other ? 2, We ſhould read (if we would mention the proper 


name at all) didlamni caulem. 3. Ia manu gives us a 
ſtronger idea of maternal care; ſhe cropt this ſalutary plant 


with her own hand. All theſe reaſons (fays Catron), ſtrength- 
ened by the authority of Donatus, who aſfirins, that fon? 
manuſcripts read fo in his time, have induced me to choote 
this reading. It muſt be added, that there is an cbjection 
made to the word dictammum, drawn from the deicription here 


given of it. Pliny reports, B. 25. c. 8. Flas nullus {diflanmnm}| 
ti, aut ſemen, aut caulis. Theophraſtus gives it flowers ; 


Diolcorides, c. 32. J. 3. tells us, that it is a Cretan plant of an 


harſh taſte: that it is loft, and like the pulegium, penyroyal ; 
but with larger leaves, wad thoſe wooily or downy ; that it has 
neither flower nor ſeed ; ; that the juice of it heals wounds 
made with iron. But Catrou mentions ſome other botanic zl 


writers, who deſcribe it according to our poet. | 
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Tempers with ſcented panacce the whole, 


And w ith ambroſial liquors crowns the bowl. 

Nor knew the ſage the ſuccour that. he found, 58: 
But with the balmy mixture bathes the wound. 
At once the throbbing anguiſh paſt away; 

Stanch'd was the blood, and in the bottom lay. 

[he dart, tho' deeply rooted, at command 

Voves up, and anſwers the phyſician's hand. $69 
IIis former vigour now ſucceeds to pain, 

And life buras bright in all her pow'rs again. 


_ Japis firſt perceiv'd thi immortal art, 


That cool'd the raging pangs, and clos'd the part. 
Raptur'd he ſaw the cure; and arſt impelld 59 


Ihe prince, renew'd in courage, to the field, _ 
Arms for the chief, he cries, prepare his arms; 


And inſtant ſend him to the dire alarms. 5 


This cure, great hero is no work of mine, 


Not mortal art, but done by hands divine. 5 


Thy life ſome guardian god has made his care, 


Who ſends thee back to fight, and conquer in the war, 
The fierce, impatient prince, had cover'd o'er 


His manly legs with golden greaves before. 


Now, all on fire, his mighty lance he took, =— 60; 


And in his hand the pond'rous weapon ſhook, 
High on his arm the heav'nly ſhield he rais'd ; 


And, on his breaſt, the radiant cuiraſs blaz d. 
Then, with a cloſe embrace he ſtrain'd his ſon; ; 


And as him thro? his belm, and thus begun. 610 


Bog: Had cover'd vr. ] He had aready done it, incluſeret 
he had not loſf a moment's time, 


"OF VIRGIT. 
From me true courage, and in camps to care, 

From others learn, my ſon, ſucceſs in war. 

go to labour in the bloody fray, 

To fight, and guard thee, in the dreadful day; | 

To crown thee with a bright immortal name ; G15 

To teach thy youth the glorious paths to fame, 


Book 12. 


Thou, in thy riper years, the virtues trace, 

And copy all the worthies of thy race. 

Thy foul may Hector and Æneas fire, 

Thy godlike uncle, and thy martial fire! 320 
So ſpoke the hero, and, by rage impell'd, = 

Tow'r'd from the tent, majeſtic, to the field; 

Shook an huge jav'lin in his vig'rous hind 

And with their chief pour'd forth the martial band. 5 

Antheus and Mneſtheus led th' embattled train, 623 

And all ruſh'd furious to the deathful plain. N 


611. From me true courage, and in canbr 70 dare, 
From others, learn, my fon, ſucceſs in war.) 
Virgil ſeems to have borrowed this lentiment from the Ajax 
of Sophocles, ver. 553. 


Q wal, ee TH] ess evTUNSSICN 

Ta N anx' 0ppoos, Kat Evoray & KAKOS. 

There is ſomething highly pleating in this ſcene of Sopho- 
dex. to be hold the ſtern and rugged Ajax melted into tendet- 
veſs at the ſight of his child, whom he begs to ſee when he is 
juſt recovered from his madnels : the whole is extremely pa- 
thetic, and puts one in mind of that fine ſtroke of nature in 
W B. V. 1016. | | | 
Puerique parentum 
| Blanditiis facile ingenium fregere ſuperbum, 


n Urſinus obſerves, that Attius, in his Judgme vs of 


the Armou” (a play ccpied {rom Zlchylus), makes ule of the 
lame ſentiment : 


Virtuti.ſi Par, djpar ien pats A 
Tx 
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Bencath the warriors groans the trembling ground, 

And clouds of duſt involve the region round, | 
Now Turnus and his hoſt the foe beheld 

From a high mound, advancing o'er the field, 633 

TH aſtoniſh'd troops a gen'ral fear confounds ; 
But firſt his ſiſter heard the dreadful ſounds, 

Too well ſhe knew the dire alarms from far, 

And trembling fled before the moving war. | 

Fierce, with their leaders, march the Trojan train; 63 

And the black ſquadrons darken all the plain. 

As when ſome tempeſt o'er mid ocean roars, 

And, wing' d with whirlwinds, gathers to the ſhores , | 


3 


6; 37. fs 3 tis tempeſt. ] From Homer Iliad, B. iv. 255, 


Ns d or) amo Thom elde ve e1770A05 avnp, 
F N M @oyTov uo ZEQues tons, 
To de T1 avevdey £29]1 pernrieer muTe mITea 
Sate, 107 v7! rev, AY e q Te AdIAQLTE TAY, 
T. Inge Te id wy, TO T5 OTE895 WA! CE HDR. 


| Thus from the lofty promontory's brow 
A twin ſurveys the gath'ring fform below; 
Slow from the main the heavy vapours riſe, 
Spread in dim ſtreams, and ſail along the ſkies, 
Till black as night the ſwelling tempeſt ſhews, 
The cloud condenſing as the weſt wind blows. | 
He dreads th' impending ſtorm, and drives his flock 
As the cloſe covert of an arching rock. 
Pore, v. 314. 
The image of the ſhepherd on the mountain, ſeeing the 
ſterm ring from the ſea, is beautiful, as is the clote of tus 
compariſon. But in the Greek poet, the ſoldiers, thicken- 
ing their files, are compared to a ſtorm; in the Roman, the 
general Zneas is compared to a deſtructive tempeſt, Thee 
le ems to be a kind of proſopopœia in thoſe w ords ; 
| Dabit ilie rumas 


Ar boribus, ſtragemque ſatis; ruet omnia late. 
As if the huſbandmen, on ſeeing the ſtorm approach, cried 
wt 6 this will deſtroy ovr hes, our corn, Sc.. 
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With boding hearts the peaſants hear from far 
The ſullen murmurs of the diſtant war; 640 


Foreſee the harveſts levell'd with the ground, 

And all the foreſts ſpread in ruins round ; 

Swift to the land the hollow grumbling wind 

Flies, and proclaims the furious ſtorm behind. 
So ſwift, ſo furious, great ZEncas flew, e 
And led againſt the foes the martial crew. 8 
The thick'ning ſquadrons, wedg'd in cloſe array, 

In one black body win their deſp'rate way. 

By Mneftheus ſlain, in duſt Archeſius lies, 


And by Thymbræus' ſword Ofirts dies. - ©0808 : 


Next Gyas' lance the mighty Ufens ſped, 
And Epulo by brave Achates bled, 
Ev'n curs'd Tolumnius fell, whoſe fatal ſpear, 
Launch'd at the Dardan hoſt, renew'd the war. 
A peal of ſhouts, tumultuous, tore the ſky, | 625 
And o'er the field the pale Rutulians fly. 
But with diſdain the Trojan hero glow? J 
Nor waſtes his vengeance on inferior focs, 
He ſcorns to fight the few who ſtand their ground, 
Or in their backs the flying crouds to wound: 650 
Turnus, and him alone, he calls aloud 
'To fight, and hunts him thro? the duſty cloud, 

On this, his anxious ſiſter, ſeiz'd with fear, 
Hurl'd from his lofty ſeat the charioteer, 


664. Hurl 'd from bis hn ſeat the char ener q-: © 
This fiction is imitated from Homer, where Minerva takes the 
place of Sthenelus in Diomedes's car: | 


| She ſaid, and, to the Reed approaching near, 


Drew from his leat the martial charioteer, 
M 5 | 
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Metiſcus the renown'd ; toſt far away, 

The wond'ring chief beneath the harneſs lay, 
Herſelf aſſumes his armour, voice and air; 
Snatches the reins, and vaults into the car. 

As the black ſwallow, that, in queſt of prey, 
Round the proud palace wings her wanton way, 
When for her children ſhe provides the feaſt, 


To till the clamcurs of the craving neſt; 
Now wild excurſions round the cloyſter takes 


Now, ſportive winds, or ſkims along the lakes 


So flies the goddeſs on the rapid car, 
From fide to ſide, and traverſes the war 
Now here, now there, ſhe brings the chief to fight ; 


But ſtill ſhe turns him from the fatal fight. 
Nor leſs the prince unravels all her ways, 
And hunts his foes thro' ev'ry various maze; 


With furious ſpeed, and calls the chief aloud. 


The vig'rous pow * the trembling car li. 
Fierce for revenge; and Diomed attends, 

The greaning axle bent beneath the load, 

So great an hero, and ſo great a + god. 1 

She Taatch' > the reins, ſhe Haſh" d with all her farce; 
And full on Mars impell d the foaming hor le. 
But firſt, to hide her heavnly "ing, (pread 


Black Orcus' helmet o'er ber radiant head, 


. 659 


66: 
7 


675 


680 


Thrids all the ſhifting courſe, and breaks the croud 


| Pork's Hem. II. B. v. 1023, 
"This deſcription, it muſt be confeſ fled, as much exceeds Vir- 


gil's, as Minerva is a more potent divinity than Juturna. 


669. As the blatl ſeualloab.] This rural fimile has a good 


effect in relieving the mind of the reader from the bloody 
and bufy ſcenes he has juſt been engaged in. It is borrowed, 


as we have ſeen many of Virgil! s are, from Apollonius; 


T. A er. 


Fulvios Urban, takes no notice of this in his curious colleTuon. 
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Oft has he ſpy'd him, and approach'd the car; 
As oft his ſiſter plung'd amid the War. 

Where-e'er the Trojan hero bends his courſe; 685 
Averſe the goddeſs turns the flying horſe. 
What ſhould he do? a thouſand thoughts divide 

His wav'ring foul, that points to ev'ry ſide! 

When lo! Meſſapus croſs'd him in the field, 


And in his hand two ſhining jav'lins held. 690 


One, at the prince, with levell'd aim, he threw: 
Beneath his ſhield the cautious prince withdrew; 

{ Low bending on his knee, ſecure he lay; 

| But the ſwift jav'Iin ſtrikes his plume away. | 
Then, when the meditated fraud he view'd, 695 
That ſtill his rival fled, as he purſu'd; 

He firſt invok'd the thund'rer to redreſs 

The tites profan'd, and violated peace; 

Then ruſh'd amid the train; nor check nor bound 

His fury knew, but ſtretch'd the ſlaughter round. 700 
The faithleſs foe he thinks it vain to ſpare, 

And, fir'd with vengeance, gives a looſe to war. 


699. — Nor check nor bound 


His fury knew.} 


—— Irarumgue omnes effundit habenas. 


Ennius, from whom Virgil borrowed this metaphor, is ſtill 


bolder : | 5 N 
Irarumque effunde quadrigas. . | | 
An expreſſion quite in the Aſiatic ſpuit, and ſo ſublime, 
that it borders upon extravagance. Virgil has judiciouſy 
ſoftened this metaphor, and by uſing the word habenas, has 


brought it nearer to common ſenſe, and conſequently ren- 


dered it more pleaſing to the generality of readers, who are- 


apt verbum aliquod ardeus notare. Dryden called ſuch, 


is proſe eritics. 
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What god will now inſpire me, to diſplay 
The rage of death, and horrors of the day ? 
What crouds of heroes periſn'd on the plain, 705 
By mighty Turnus, and AEneas, ſlain ! 
Was it thy will the nations ſhould engage 
(Great fire of heav'n) with ſuch unbounded rage? 
So ſoon from war and violence to ceaſe, 
Leagu'd in a bond of everlaſting peace? 710 
Eneas firſt ſlew Sucro in the fight, _ 
. Whoſe ſword had turn'd the Trojan troops to flight. 
With a ſwift ſtroke, and all his force apply'd, 
He plung'd the deadly faulchion in his ſide. 
Then, with his brother, Amycus was kill'd, 5713 
Caſt f. om their ſteed by Turnus on the field. 
With the long lance, this tow'ring chief he gor'd: 
Tbro' that, impetuous, drove the pointed ſword : 
Then, on his chariot hung, in triumph bore 
Their heads aloft, that dropp'd with livid gore: 720 
Next, at one charge, on three bold chiefs he flew > 
J'alos, and Tanais, and Cethegus, flew. 
With them, of Theban race, Onytes fell, 
F. ir Peridia's ſon; and ſunk to hell. 
Then bled two brothers, who from Lycia come; 725 
Nor their own Phœbus could prevent their doom. 
Next poor Mencetes by his arm was ſlain, 
Who ſhunn'd ſo long the dreadful war in rain; 


703. What 721 This addreſs of the poet ban ing ſrims 
deity to aſſilt him in deſcribing the enſuing battle, adds great 
dignity and importance to the narration, and ens the 
reader's c rioſity and attention. The expoſtulation with Ju- 
piter likewiſe, ver. 708. exceedingly heightens the ſubject. 
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A ſkilful angler; once he made abode, 


Bleſs'd with content, by Lerna's pbenteous flood. 730 


There dreſs'd his father, to the great unknown, 
A ſtranger field, and furrows not his own. | 
As the fierce flames thro? the tall foreſt fly, 

This way and that, and kindle all the ſky ; 


Or rapid torrents from the mountains ſweep, 735 


Roar down the hdes, and thunder to the deep 


729. A chilful angler.] The addition of this circumſtance 
is quite in the ſpirit of Humer ; who generally diverſifies and 


toftens the deſcriptions of his battles, by diſtinguiſhing (as 
Pope oblerves) the profeſion, bujineſs, age, office, nation, 


tamily, &c. of every warrior that is ſlain. One is a bloom- 

ing youth, whole father diſſuaded him from the war; one is 
a prieſt, whoſe piety could not fave him; one is a ſportſman, 
whom Diana taught in vain ; one is a native of a far diſtant 


country, who is never to return; one is deſcended from a 


noble line, which is to end in his death; one is made re- 
markable by his boaſting, another by his beſeeching; and 
angther, who is diſtinguiſhed by nothing elſe, is marked by 


his habit, and the ſingularity of his armour. One has left an 
aged father, another a palace unfiniſhed, or a wife he was 
tond of, or children that will be made captives. Kg 

733. As the fierce flames.) The accumulation of compa- 


ri/ons carries in it a fine poetical enthuſiaſm. The principal 
image (ſays Pope, II. B. XIV.) is more ftrongly impreſſed 


on the mind, by a multiplication of miles, which are the 


natural product of an imagination labouring to expreſs ſome- 


thing very vaſt; but finding no ſingle idea ſufficient to anſwer 


its conceptions, it endeavours by redoubling the compariſons 
to ſupply this defect. We have ſeveral inſtances of this ſort 
even in ſo caſtigated and reſerved a writer as Virgil. There 
is a noble chain of ſuch ſimiles in Taſſo, Canto IX. Stanza 


„„ | 

Rapido fe che torbida procella 

De cavernaſi montt eſce piu tarda; 

Hime, ch' alberi inſieme e caſe ſnelia; 
Folgore, che te torri abbatta, & arda: 

Terremoto, che'l mondo empia d horrore, 
Son picciole ſembianxa al ſuo furore. 
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4« - Fk Nr Book 12 
With weight reſiſtleſs, and deſtructive ſway, _ 
Ober half a ruin'd*country break their way: 
So thro? the field, in diff'rent parts engag'd, 
As ſwift and fierce the rival heroes rag'd. 740 
They burſt with wrath ; they rife. to ev*ry blow ; 
They ſend their ſouls with ev'ry lance they throw. 
A rock's vaſt weight the great Ancas threw : 
Th' enormous fragment like a whirlwind flew, 
And hurl'd Murranus on the ground, who brings 745 
His vaunted lineage from the Latian kings. 
Headlong the warrior from the chariot flies 
Amidſt the harneſs, and incumber'd lies: 
The courſers ſtartle at the flaming ſword ; 
Paw down, and trample on their dying "OY 12 700 
On Hyllus, Turnus ruſh'd with all his might, | 
As, fir' d with rage, the chief advanc'd to fight. 
Full at his golden helmet, o'er the plain 
The jav'lin flew, and ſtung him to the brain; = 
Nor thee, the braveſt of the Grecian band. - es 
Thy valour, Creteus, ſav'd from Turnus' hand! | 
Next fell the prieſt Cupencus 1 in the ſtrife, 
Nor his own gods could guard his ſacred life; ; 
Full in his breaſt Zneas plung'd the dart, 
That pierc'd the ſhield, and quiver'd in his heart. 760 
Then bled great Zolus, by Turnus kilPd,. 
And ſunk, a bulk enormous, on the field! 
Whom not the Grecian heroes could deſtroy, 
| Nor all their armies, in the wars of | Troy; 15 


146. Ny le Oven A e is ee i Killed; 
B. IX. V, 1050, This ſeems! to be a little orerlight i in the Poet, 
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Nor great Achilles with his yengeful feel, 765 


Tho? by his arm the Phrygian empire fell. 

Here ends his life; his ſtately palace ſtood 
Beneath fair Ida's conſecrated wood: 

There liv'd the mighty man; his cold remains 
At length lie bury'd in the Latian plains, | 770 

Now in all parts the martial ſquadrons wage ! 

A gen'ral war, with undiſtinguiſh'd rage. 

The Latian, Trojan, and Rutulian force, 
The Tuſcan cohorts, and Arcadian horſe, 
Beneath their chiefs, embattled, ſpread the plain; 77 5 | 
Here Mneſtheus, there Sereſtus, fires the train; * | 
Here great Aſylas ſwept the field; and there 
Storm'd brave Meſſapus, the renown'd in war, 
Each fights, as in his arm the mighty day, 
With all the fate of his great gen'ral, lay; 

No ſtop, no check the fiery warriors knew ; 
With their long toils their kindling ardor grew, . 
And with freſh vigour to the combat flew. 
But Venus now inſpires her godlike fon _ 
To leave the field, and ſtorm th' imperial town, 785 
As following Turnus thro' the ranks he flies, 
From ſide to fide he darts his eager eyes; 

When, lo! before him, in a full ſurvey, 

Exempt from war, the fenceleſs city lay. | 

He views the promis'd prize with ſtern delight; 790 
His ſoul takes fire, and kindles at the fight... | 
Sudden the hero calls his chiefs around, 

With all his bands, and mounts a riſing ground, 


792. Sudden the hero calls his chiefs around. 
Wa all Vas bands, and mounts a riſing ground, I: 
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ing repreſented in arms. 


235 THE EN EI Book 12. 
Then, as they rais'd their ample ſhields, and ſnook 
Their pointed lances, their bold leader ſpoke. 795 
Attend, and inſtant theſe commands obey; 


Inſpir'd by favouring Jove, who points the way: 


All ſpeed this noble enterprize demands, 


Claims all your care, and urges all your hands. 


This day, this hour, unleſs the Latians yield, 850 


And own your chief the victor of the field, 

Ev'n from the loweſt ſtone my rage ſhall tear 
Von town, the ſource of this deſtructive war. 
Von perjur'd court my vengeance ſhall confound, 


And thoſe proud tow'rs lie ſmoking on the ground, 80; 
Twice have we vanquiſh'd the Rutulian train; 


Still muſt J wait till Turnus will be ſlain ? 


Ne !—at yon walls the ſure deſtruction aim; 


R evenge the broken league with ſword and flame; 


Your arms againſt the guilty city bend : 910 
There the dire war began, and there ſhall end. 


Rous'd at the word, all wedg'd in firm array, 


Strait to the town the ſquadrons urge their way. 


They toſs the brands, the ſcaling engines rear, 


And round the ramparts roſe the ſudden war. 815 


Some to the portals fly with ſpeed, and ſlay 


The guards or citizens, who croſs their way. 


It was a cuſtom of leaders, to harangue their troops from 


| fome eminence. This appears from their figures on medals, 


where we find the inſcription, ADLOCVT10 ; the ſoldiers be- 


$12. All wedg'd.) One of the figures in which the Romans 


drew wp their battle, was called cuneus, when an army was 


ranged in the form of a wedge ; the molt proper to pierce and 
break the order of an enemy. This too was ſometimes called, 
cabut porcinum, which in ſome meaſure it reſembled, 
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| Some hurl the vengeful darts; the jav'lins fly 
in duſky clouds, and intercept the ſky. | 
| Eneas rais'd his hand, amid the croud, 820 
Calls, and upbraids the Latian prince aloud, . 
Obteſting heaven, that, wounded, and compell'd 
| By his perfidious foes, he took the field; 
That twice the rites of peace their arms profane, 
| And from their 1 impious rage a ſecond war began. 82 3 
| But mad confuſions in the city riſe : 
Dis tumult all; for all at once adviſe, 
| Theſe arm, and fly to guard the walls; and thoſe, 
More loud, demand admiſſion for the foes = 
Some, to renew the peace, with clamours bring 830 2 
| Ev'n to the gates the helpleſs hoary king. 
So when the ſwain invades, with ſtifling ſmoke, 
The bees cloſe-clufter'd in a Send rock, 


| $22, Compell'd.] This circumſtance artfully jagte the 
rero's undertaking. 
332, $9 wwhen.] This fimile is taken from Apollonius | 
Rhodiys [Argonautic. L. I. ver. 130.]; a poet, ſays Catrou, 
very rich in beautiful compariſons. | 
Og als [MEAI@WAWY joe MEYER MuABOTHPES, 
Hs ugnta0kopot TETPH EVI KATVEIOOT IV, 
Aon Tot Telws Aer bOAASES @ EVI OLLBAW 
BopuBndov xA09tovTHU, ür mpo fs ALYyVuoenTa. 
R ο . re ο. S* dI03STHY. 
Which I have here attempted to tranſlate : 
As when the ſwains, of honey Kudious, ſtrive | 
To chaſe the ſwarms from ſome deep cavern'd hives 
Sudden, impatient of the ring fumes, | 
Thick and more thick, they preſs within the waxen rooms ; 
Then from their ſmoky cells tumultuous pour, 
And to the ſkies, releas'd, in airy circles tow'r. 
Virgil, according to cuſtom, has heightened every Cir- 
cumſtance. Trepidæ rerum, ſays Dr. Trapp, is a deli: ate 
poetical 


58 THE EN EI Book 1: 
They riſe; and, trembling for th endanger'd fate, 
Inflam'd with wrath, with fell revenge and hate, 8 21 
This way, and that, in loud tumultuous ſwarms, 
Fly o'er their waxen town with hoarſe alarms. 
The ſteams offenſive roll the cells around; 
Their ſullen murmurs thro? the rock reſound ; 
While, thick'ning, thro? the cleft the ſmokes ariſe, 8-0 
And in a length of vapours mount the ſkics. 

But to complete and aggravate their fears, 
A new miſchance involv'd the town in tears. 
For, when the wretched queen beheld on high” 
O'er the proud domes the fiery tempeſt fly; $4; 
The ramparts ſtorm'd; th” exulting Trojans near; 
Nor Turnus“ troops before the town appear; 
Many a long look ſhe caſt, but caſt in vain; 
And in her fears concludes the hero ſlain ; 

She raves againſt the gods in wild deſpair ; 850 
She calls herſelf the auth'reſs of the war: 15 
A thouſand plaints ſhe vented o'er and o'er, 

And in her rage her purple garments tore, 
Then, on a lofty beam, the matron ty'd 
The nooſe diſhoneſt, and obſcenely dy'd, 355 


poetical elegancy, for Solicite ae elit fate; Our poet never 
peaks of his favourite bees without a e plextures and 
in a laboured ſtile. | 

$54. Then, on a lefty beam. ] Some nicer critics are highly 
offended, that Virgil ſhould ſend Amata out of the worl: 
fo-vulgar a manner. But this objection is owing to a 5 
of conſidering the notions and manners of different ages 8 
countries. In Apolloniu, s chod. Argonaut. B. I. Clyte, w 
to Cyzicus king of the Dolonians, hangs herſelf, ver. 1063, ke 
As does Jocaſta in the eleventh book of the e Odyiley, * the | 
Oec TOs 


JJ! IEEE. v0 
Soon thro? the court the dreadful rumour ran ; 

With frantic ſorrow rave the female train. 

Struck with ſuperior grief, Lavinia tears 

Her blooming roſy cheeks, and golden hairs, 

To their loud ſhrieks the palace-walls reply; 86D 

Thence thro' the town the fatal tidings fly. ” 

All feel the ſtroke; and all, the loſs lament ; 

His royal robes the rey'rend monarch rent. 

In wild defpair, with farious hands he ſpread 5 

A cloud of duſt o'er all his hoary head ; 865 

And w ceps and mourns aloud (a moving ſcene N 

His ruin'd empire, and ſelf-murder'd queen, 

Oft, but in vain, he blam'd himſelf alone, 

That raſhly he refus'd the Trojan for his ſon, 
But now more flow his progreſs Turnus held, 970 

And chas'd a few poor ſtragglers o'er the field, Ks 

With heartleſs chear, dejected, he proceeds; 

And with their maſter flag the fiery ſteeds, 

He hears. the tumult in the walls behind, 

Shrieks, cries, and ſhouts, that thicken in the wind. 875 


Oedipus of Sophocles likewiſe Jocaſia dies in the ſame man» 
. 


Ov ln Ape Hh n THY vu e | 
HIA2x 205 Spee C{UATETMEY PENNY. Ver. 1386. 
855. Soo thro.] The circumitances of the diſtreſs conſe - 
quent upon Amata's death, are finely choſen, eſpecially Lavi- 
nia's grief. The picture of the old pious monarch weeping, 
tearing his robes, and ſpreading duſt over his hoary head, is 
very alfecting; ; and with how much conſiſtency of character 
does he attribute this diſaſter, to his own neglect of the oracle, 
and refuſing 2Eneas for his ſon ! 
$71. Chas d.] The languid flow of the lines in the original 
(lays Trapp) expreſſes wearineſs and dejection. 
874. He hears the tumult. From this confuſion in the city, 
with what addreſs does the poet return to the battle | He makes 
| Turnus, 


266% THE XNEID Bock 12 
Alas! he cries, what clamours ſtrike my ear 
What ſounds diftreſsful from the town I hear! 
Then to the hero, as the ſteeds he ftay'd, 
Thus in the driver's form the ſiſter ſaid ; | 
This way, my lord, your former courſe purſue, 859 
And urge your conqueſt o'er the hoſtile crew. | 
Your friends defend the town ; th' Italians rang: 
Wage with the Dardan chief an equal War, 
Apainſt his Trojans let us bend our way, 
As num'rous, valiant, and renown'd, as they. 85; 
Sifter, the chief replies, whom well I knew | 
(Tho? in a mortal form conceal'd from view) 
Athen you diffoly'd the league, by art with-held 
The ſingle fight, and mingled in the field, 
O fay! what pow'r diſpatch'd thee from the ſkies, 89: 
With this ſad ſcene to ſhock thy meurnfu! eyes? 
To ſhare the labours of the dire debate, 
A weeping witneſs of thy brother's fate? 
That brother ſoon muſt periſh on the plains E 
For ah ! what chance, what beam of hope remains 8935 
I ſaw my dear Murranus yield his breath, 
Who call'd on Turnus in the pangs of death; 
Ex'n yet I fee the warrior bite the ground, 
And the foul ruſhing thro' the mighty wound! 
{ ſaw, where, ſtretch'd in duſt, brave Ufens lay, | 920 
Nor liv'd, this ſcene of ruin to ſurvey, 
But ſhut out bondage from his cloſing eyes; 
His corſe and arms remain the victor's Prize. 


| Turnus, who; is in 6 the geld, hear the; cries and confuſed voile 
of the diſtreſſed city at a diſtance; by this means the poet gains 
; an opportunity of bringing us back to the action. 


| > 
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And ſhall I fee the city wrapt in flame ? 

What elſe was wanting to complete my ſhame 2 905 
How will the Latians hoot their hero's flight! 

Gods !—how will Drances point them to the light! 
But oh !—ſhall Latium fee her hero fly — 

Is it ſo terrible but once to die ?— 


| Hear me, oh hear me, all ye N below 5 910 | 


Since ev'ry pow'r celeſtial is my foe ; 

Lo! I deſcend to your infernal coaſt, 

From realms of light, a great and glorious ghoſt, 
Thite, and unſully'd with that dire diſgrace, 

Nor ftain the ſplendors of my regal race! 91 
While yet he ſpoke, athwart the war with ſpeed 

Flew bleeding Sages on his foaming ſteed. 

Full in his face a feather'd arrow ftood ; 

And to the Daunian chief he calls aloud. | 

Turnus, on you, our laſt, laſt hope depends; $ 20 

Oh! haſte in pity, and relieve your friends : F< 


9og. Is it fo ter rible.] Great is the ſpirit and gallen ry of 


Pindar: | 
8 Oavei di 5 be Nh, 
IT. x8 Tis avavumey Ynges ei g 
| Keabnwevos erber pela, CLOLOS 
KRAN ο fe; | 
Pindar. Olym, Od. 15 1 4 2, 


this ſpeech ; but it is excelled by the following ſentiment of 


918. Full in bis face.) Virgil takes all opportunities of 
beautifying and enriching his poem with 1 images, and uch 


Itrokes as would have a fine effect in painting. Thus he 
tould not omit the circumſtance of the arrow ſticking in the 
1 of the meſſenger, wlio comes to inform Turnus of the 
dangerous fituztion of his friends, and the ſucceſs of the ene- 
my. In a picture, which is pr overbially ſtiled mutum poema, 
this arrow would produce an admirable expreſſion, arttully 


catculated to ſignify diſtreſs and _ and n bad 
news. 


3 
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For, raving, to the town Eneas pours, 

Jo level with the duſt the Latian tow'rs, 

See! o'er the roofs the fires tempeſtuous riſe ! 
Hark !—how they roar, and thunder in the ſkies ! 

All eyes ate fixt on you, and you alone: 

The king himſelf lands doubtful which to own, 

-You, or your Trojan rival, for his ſon. 


02 
925 


Yet worſe—his queen, till now your chief ſupport, 
Self-murder'd, fills with terror all the court. 930 
Meſſapus only with Atinas ſtands, 

To guard the gates, and animate the bands; 

Whom in wedg'd ranks the hoſtile troops ineloſe, 

And round them thick an iron harveſt grows; 

While you, for whom they fight, neglect the train, 935 ; 


And idly wheel your chariot round the plain! 


A thouſand various thoughts confound the chief, 
He ſtood; he gaz'd 5 his boſom ſwell'd with Wes 


937. Thoughts confound the chief.) The pencading ad fol. 

loving circumſtances, viz. Turnus's hearing the diſtant, con- 
fued cries of the diſtreſſed city, and Ropping to liſten to them 
more diſtinctly; his mind preſaging ſome ſad misfortune; 
his pathetic lamentation for the death of many of his beſt and 
deareſt friends; and his apprehenfions of the bitter ſarcaims 
Drances would caſt upon him; the approach of Sages, who 
diſcovers to him that the eity is reduced to the laſt extremity, 
and that the queen has murdered herſelf ; and his reproach to 
Turnus for his ill-timed abſence ; his fitent and inexpreſſible 
ſorrow and ſurprize at this fatal news, 

Ob fiupuit varia conſuſus imagine rerumz 
and as ſoon as he returns to himſelf, his ſeeing, for the firſt 
object, the city in flames; his telling his ſiſter that he is now 
reſolved to periſn; and his leaping out of the chariot, and 
ruſhing to the fight; are all circumſtances, ſo ſtrongly and 
naturally conceived and painted, that one can ſcarce ſpeak 
of them with that calmneſs of enten, whack perbaps 
| jul criticiſm demands. | 
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pride, conſcious valour, fury, love, and ſhame, 

At once ſet all the hero in a flame, 948 
goon as his ſoul recover'd from the ſtroke; 

Soon as, diſpers'd, the cloud of paſſion broke; 

Pack from his car, the ruin to behold, 3 

His eager eyes the mournful warrior roll'd, 


here the fierce fires in burning torrents riie 945 


O'er the tall roofs; and, curling to the ſkies, 

Had wrapt a tow'r in flames, ſublime and ſtrong, 

Nais'd by himſelf, that roll'd on wheels along; 

Whence the bold ſoldier broke the war below, 

And rain'd an iron tempeſt on the foe, 950 
Now, ſiſter, fate prevails ; no more delay; 

Pl] go where rigorous fortune points the way. 

Prepar'd the bitterneſs of death to bear, | 

n meet this Trojan hand to hand in war, 


No more thoſe eyes ſhall view thy brother's ſhame, 955 


Purſu'd, and flying o'er the field of fame; 

Give, give me, goddeſs, in this martial fire, 

This high-wrought blaze of fury, to expire, 
He ſaid; and ſudden, with an eager bound, 


Leap'd from the trembling chariot to che ground; 960 


Leaves his lamenting ſiſter, in deſpair; 


oprings thro' a ſtorm of darts, the prince to dare; 


And burſts impetuous thro? the ranks of war. 
as when, by age, or rains, or tempeſts, torn, 


a rock from ſome high precipice is borae ; 965 


964. As when, by age.) This fimile is drawn fromB. XIII. 
of the Iliad; and it is juſtly eſteemed one of the nobleſt in all 
Homer, Taſſo has copied it, B. XVIII. St. 33. . 
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Trees, herds, and ſwains, involving in the ſweep, 
The. is flies furious from th? areal ſteep ; 

Lev: den the mountain's fide, with many a bound, 
In ils, and ſmokes along the ground; 

So to the city, thro? the cleaving train, 970 
Tio) trons of blood, that drench the purpled plain, 
While round hie head the whiſtling jav'lins play, 

As ſwift, the raging hero breaks his way. 

Then from afar, he beckons with his hand, 
And loudly thus beſpoke his ſocial band: 975 
To me, ye Latians, the whole war reſign, 

All, all the fortune of the field is mine. 


As an old rock, which age, or ſtormy wind, 
Tears from ſome craggy hill, or mountain ſteep, 

Doth break, doth bruiſe, and into duſt doth grind 

Woods, houſes, hamlets, herds, and folds of ſheep : 

So fell the beam, and down with it all kind 

Of arms, of weapons, and of men, did ſweep. 

Fairfax, from whom this tranſlation is taken, has omitted 
_ the laſt line, which is more fonorous than Italian is generally 
tho' falſly thought robe: | | 

 Tremar le mura, e rimbombaro i colli. „„ 

Pope prefers Homer's ſimile to both Virgil's and Taſſos; 
and obſerves, that they have taken the image without the 
likeneſs. In Virgil (continues he) it is only the violence 
of Turnus in which the whole application conſiſts 3 and in 
Taſſo it has no other alluſion, than to the fall of a tower in 
general, If we compare ſepafately the circumſtances of 
He&tor's violent deſcent from the wall, his being puſhed on 
by Jupiter, his meeting with, and being ſtopped by, the pha- 
Janx of the Ajaxes, and the immobility of both, when {10 
iiypped (the enemy being as unable to move him back, as 
he is to get forward), with the ſeparate circumſtances of the 
tmile itſelf, we cannot but agree with Pope, whoſe tran 
lation of it is well worth the reader's peruſal ; ſince he has in 
it fo ſtrongly imaged the violent bounding of the ſtone, the 
crackling of the wood, the thock, the noiſe, the rapidity, the 
ureſiſtibility, the increaſe of force in its progreſs, and at all 
its ludden ſtop. Ss i 
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Tis juſt, ye warnors, that your chief alone 5 
Aſſert the compact, or jits breach atone. 

{ claim, I claim the right, in ſingle fray, 980 
To meet my rival, and decide the day. 5 
Back at the word the ſquadrons are compell'd, 

And for the champions form an open field. 

Now the great Trojan chief, at Turnus“ name, 
Fierce from the town in all his terrors came; 985 
Leaves ev'ry ſecond work of war behind; 

Joy, pride, and courage, raiſe his daring mind. 
All-fluſh'd with hopes, and glorying in his might, 
The godlike prince moves forward to the fight: 
He burns impatient for the dire alarms; 990 
And thunders in the bright Vulcanian arms. 
With vaſt gigantic ſtrides, he tow'rs on high, 

And looks a ſecond Athos in the ſky; 


99 3. And looks a ſecond Athos. ] This fimile is ſublime to a2 
great degree. Milton has imitated it, Par. Loſt, B. IV. 
9835. 
—— On th' other fide Satan alarm' a, 
Collecting all his might, dilated ſtood ; 
Like Teneriff or Atlas unremov'd- 
His ſtature reach'd the ſæy, and on his creſt | 
dat Horror plum d. 
| There is a very great ſtrength and beauty i in the conciſeneſs | 
and ſimplicity of, Quantus Athos, aut quantus Eryx ; and it 
; WH nut be confeſſed, that the Cum fremit ilicibus quantus, and 
e gaudetque nivali, &c. exceed any thing we find in Milton's | 
compariſon. Indeed, our great countryman would convey an 
idea different from Virgil S; he inſiſts upon the fixedneſs af 
Teneriff or Atlas: whereas Virgil would repreſent /Eneas 
e erraged, and accordingly mentions the oaks on the top of the 
| 
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Apennines, as reſounding with tempeſts. The gaudetgue, &c, 
means a triumphant boldneſs, a daring pride, and a re- 
icing in his might. All theſe eren are implied in 
tle verſe preceding the ſimile: 

% [elite exultans, borrendumque intonal armis, 


N 
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Or Eryx, that in heav'n his forehead ſhrouds; 
Or father Apennine in volv'd in clouds, 995 
When with a depth of ſnows his brows are crown'd, 
And all his nodding groves, majeſtic, wave around, 
Meantime the warriors, who defend the town, 
Or with huge engines break the bulwarks down, 
And all the nations, ſtudious of the fight,  1cc9 
Their arms unbuckled, to ſurvey the fight. 
Ev*n death ſtands ftill ; and, o'er the crouded plains, 
Thro' the long ranks, a ſolemn filence reigns. 
Nor leſs amaz'd, the Latian lord beheld 
T'wo chiefs engag'd in combat on the field, 100; 
By love, fate, honour, and ambition, led 
To try their title to his daughter's bed. 
Soon as each army from the field withdrew, 
Fierce, to the fight, the mighty heroes flew. 
They launch their ſpears; their claſhing ſhields reſound 
Beneath their fury groans the trembling ground. 1011 
Then their bright ſwords the raging champions drew, 
And with repeated blows the charge renew. 
Courage, and chance, and ſtrength, in both unite; 
And the bold chiefs maintain an equal fight, ici?! 
As, where proud Sila's tow'ring ſummits riſe, | 
Or huge Taburnus heaves into the ſkies, | 
1004. Nor leſs &maz'd.) This reflection of Latinus is na. 
ral, and agreeable to the bienſeance or decor um of the man- 


ners. Old men are very ſuſceptible of impreſſions of this 
kind, It was certainly ſomething wonderful and extraord. 
nary, that two rivals, the one from Aſia, and the other bon 
in Italy, ſhould be diſputing for his daughter by force ot 
arms. J) ↄ // . 
1016. As, where proud Silas. ] Though perhaps we have 
had too many compariſons drawn from lions, tigers, bull 
> 57 ä | 1 Wolves, 
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With frowning fronts two mighty bulls engage: 
A dreadful war the bellowing rivals wage: "= 


Struck dumb with terror, ſtand the heifers by; 
Nor know which lord the ſubject herds ſhall lead, 
And reign at large the monarch of the mead. 
Fierce ſtrokes they aim, repeated o'er and o'er ; | 
Their dewlaps, necks, and ſides, are bath'd in 


VNWVHV'iyß 1025 
The mountains, ſtreams, and woods, rebellow to the 


roar. Z 
So to the fight the furious heroes fly, 
So claſh their ſhields, and echo to the ſky. 


Now Jove ſuſpends his ſcales ; two diffrent 8 5 
He caſt in both, and try'd the warriors fates. 1030 | 


wolves, and 3 K inis, t too newly reſembling cach 
other; yet the paſſage before us, comparing the two 3 
fghting for Lavinia, and the empire of Latium, to two bulls 


contending for the maſtery of the meadows, and for the 


favourite heifers, contains ſuch an exact point of likeneſs, as 
caunot but pleaſe the reader of taſte. This again is another 
mile taken from Apollonius. The circumſtance of Virgil's 
borrowing ſo frequently from this charming poet, may, per- 
aps, balance Quintilian's ſtricture upon — who ſays he 
wrote, Aquali quidam mediocritate. | 
1029. Now J ſuſpends.) This fiction i is originally drawn 


from Homer, Iliad VIII. where the fates of Hector and 


Achilles are weighed, Milton introduccs the Almighty w weig h- 
ing the fate of Satan and Gabriel: 1555 
Th' Eternal, to prevent ſuch horrid fray, 
Hung forth in heav'n his golden ſcales, yet ſeen 
: Betwixt Aſtræa and the Scor pion ſign; 
| Wherein all things created firſt he weigh'd; 
The pendulous round earth, with balanc'd air, 
In counterpoiſe, now ponders all events ; HE 
Battles, and realms : in theſe he puts two weights, 4 


Far from the ſcene the trembling keepers fly; 1020 


, Fudonrgrs TY 
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This, light with conqueſt, to the gods aſcends; 


That, charg'd with death, finks downwards to the fiend, 


With his drawn faulchion Turnus ſtrikes the foe 
On his full ſtretch, and riſes to the blow. 
| Loud ſhouts and groans ſucceed ; each army bent 103 
Their eager eyes, and wait the great event; 
When lo! all- ſhatter'd flies the traitor ſword, 

: And i in the ſtroke deſerts the Daunian lord. 
A ſtranger hilt he ſpies, and ſhakes in vain : 
All, all his hopes i in flight alone remain; 1040 
And, ſwifter than the wind, he darts along the plain. 
For when the chief firſt vaulted on the car 5 
With headlong haſte, and ruſh'd into the war, 
Ile left his father's temper'd ſword, ' tis ſaid, 

And ſeiz'd his charioteer Metiſcus? blade; , e 

And, ev'n with this, the growing ſlaughter ſpread, 

| On from his rage the ee Trojans fled. 


The 1 each of parting 1 + fight : : i 
The latter quick up flew, and kick'd the beam. 
Par. Loſt, B. IV. ver. 996. 

This deſcription may with juſtice, ſays Pope, be preferred 
both to Homer's and Virgil's, on account of the beautiful al- 
luſion to the ſign of Libra in the heavens, and that noble 
imagination of the Maker's weighing the whole world at the 
creation, and all the events of it ſince; ſo correſpondent at 
once to philoſophy, and the ſtile of the Scriptures. 
Macrobius, Saturnal. B. V. cap. 13. aptly remarks, that 


theſe ſcales are not ſo juſtly applied by the Latin, as by the 


Greek poet. We knew before, that Turnus would certain 

| peril, according to Juno's prediction: | 
Nunc juvenem imparibus video concurrere fatis ; 
Parcarumque dies, & vis inimica propinquat. | 

After this declaration, which unfortunately foreſtals the event, 


5 there was leſs reaſon n for n his fate with that of Een. 


— 
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But when the mortal ſteel a Aroke beſtow'd wy 
On heav'nly arms, the labour of a god! 

The faulchion, faithleſs to the warrior's hand, 1050 
Broke ſhort—the fragments glitter'd on the ſand. 

(er the wide field diſtracted Turnus ſprings, 

And flies with wild affright in mazy rings: 

For here he views th' embattled Trojan pow'rs ; 


Here a vaſt lake ; and there the Latian tow? rs. 105 5 15 


But ſtill his foe, tho tardy from his wound, 

Treads all his ſteps, unrav'ling ev'ry round. 

As the fleet ſtag, by the ſtaunch hound purſu'd, _ 
Now bounds above the banks, now ſhoots alon g the flood; 


Now from the meſhy toils with terror ſprings, 1260 


Scar*d by the plumes, that dance upon the fri ings: 5 
He ſtarts, he pants, he ſtares with wild amaze, 

And flies his op'ning foe a thouſand ways. 

Cloſe at his heels, the deep-mouth'd furious hound 


Turns, as he turns, and traces all the ground. 1065 


On his full ſtretch he makes his eager way, 
And holds, or thinks he holds, the e prey. 


SPY As the fleet Sy Virgil drew the cloſe of this 
compariſon from Apollonius Rhodius, Arg. B. II. ver. 278. 


but has finely improved it by the beauty of his diction : 
Qs d' or £11 xvnproiot xuves SeSanuesror ars, 
H aiyas , οάννε 1s Tporde IN vevolTis 
Ost, Troy Ss TITawoperor peTeTlIoIEy 
Aupns &v YEvvero! wary dpapnoay of oyTas;* 


« As when the ſagacious dogs trace out in the groves the 


horned goats or ſtags, the extremity of their jaws approach, 


and almoſt touch the hunted animal from behind, and they 


ſnap their teeth together in vain.” 


The other circumſtances are taken from ; 4 ſimile of the like | 


abject, Homer $ Iliad 1 | 
3 


S Mr: 
2 — 
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Forth darts the ſtag—his foe caſt far behind, 


Catches but empty air, and bites the wind. 
Phe hunters ſhout ; the ſtreams, the rocks reply; 1650 
And the tumultuous peals run rattling round the ſky, 
Thus, flying in diftreſs, the Daunian lord 
*Calls on his friends ; demands his truſty ſword. 
But the great Trojan, with a lofty cry, 
Forbids the bands the weapon to ſupply ; 107 


* 
,  - 


Denouncing death, and threat*ning all around, 
Th' imperial town to level with the ground. 


" Ofer ten large circuits, with a rapid pace, 
This hero leads, and that purſues the chace. 


1079. Oer ten "WI circuits, with a rapid pace, 
| This hero leads, and that purſues the chace.] 
Though Hector in the Iliad has much more reaſon to fly 


from Achilles, than Turnus from ZEneas, yet this flight of 


Turnus will not, I believe, appear an act of cowardice, if 
we conſider his preſſing circumſtances, ver. 1037. The ſword 
which he uſes againſt ZEneas (which was that of his chariot- 
cer Metiſcus, and unluckily ſnatched up for his own by mit- 


take) is broken in pieces, upon the celeſtial armour of tlie 


Jrojan hero. Thus Turnus is at once diſarmed, and natu- 
rally betakes himſelf to flight: on the one ſide is the Trojan 
army, on the other a broad lake; on another the walls of 
Laurentum. He calls out on his friends, to give him his 
own ſword from the city, which Mneas forbids them to do 
with loud menaces. Thus diſtreſſed, he is obliged to ſuffer 


| himſelf to be hunted, as it were, by nens, to the number of 


ten rounds, But, notwithſtanding this behaviour, having re- 
gained his ſword by the aſſiſtance of Juturna, he returns, and 


attacks Hneas. And thus the courage and fierceneſs of his 


character are juſtly ſu pported. | 
Mr. Pope, ſpeaking of the flight of Hector, Iliad XXII. 


note on ver. 180. has theſe words. 

Elf the reader, after all, cannot bring himſelf to like this 
paſſage for his own particular ; yet to induce him to ſuſpend 

his ablolute cenſure, he may conſider that Virgil had an un- 


common 


—74 
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+ Kr ˖ 
No light reward muſt crown their eager ſtrife; 1080 
The long-contended prize is Turnus' noble life! 
To Faunus ſacred had an olive ftocd : 
The ſhipwreck'd ſailors, on the hallow'd wood, 
Hung their devoted veſts in honour of the god. 


common eſteem for it, as he has teſtified in transferring it al- 
moſt intirely to the death of Turnus; where there was no 
neceſſity of making uſe of the like incidents: but doubtleis 
he was touched with this epiſode, as with one of thoſe which 
intereſt us moſt of the whole Iliad, by a ſpectacle at once to 
terrible, and ſo deplorable. I muſt allo add the ſuffrage of 
Ariſtotle, who was to far from looking on this paſſage as ri- 
dieulous or blameable, that he eſteemed it marrvellous and ad- 
HC: 3j 8 7 
[The paſſage is almoſt entirely applicable to the preſent 
caie.} | 7 8 
“% The wonderful, favs he, ought to have a place in trage- 
dy, but ſtil! more in epic poetry; which proeceds in this 
point even to the unreaſonable : for as in epic poems one ſees 
not the perſons acting, ſo whatever paſſes the bounds of rea- 
fon, is proper to produce the admirable and the marvellous. 
For example; what Homer ſays of Hector, purſucd by 
Achilles, would appear ridiculous on the ſtage; for the 
jpectators could not forbear laughing to ſee, on the one ſide, the 
Grecks ſtanding without any motion; and, on the other, 
Achilles purſuing Hector, and making ſigns to the troops 
not to dart at him. But all this does not appear, when we 
read the poem; for what is wonderful is always agreeable ; 
and, as a proof of it, we find, that they who relate any 
tiing, uſually add ſomething to the truth, that it may the 
better pleale thoſe who hear it.” The fame great critic vin- 
dicates this paſſage in the chapter following: ©* A poet, favs 
he, is inexcuſable, if he introduces ſuch things as are impoſ- 
ible according to the rules of poetry: but this c-aſes to be x 
fault, if by thoſe means he attends to the thing propoſed ; 
for he has then brought about what he intended; for example, 
if he renders, by it, any part of his poem more aſtoniſhing 
or admirable. Such is the place in the Thad, where Achilles 
purſues Hector. Ariſtot. Poet. chap. 25, 26. 
1082, An olive ſtood.] The true poet dignifies every the 
meaneſt object. The trunk of an old tree, in which Aneas 
| 8 1 | happened 
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But late, to leave the field for combat free, 108; MT 
The Trojans fell'd the venerable tree. | P 
Full in the root, ZEneas drove his ſpear: 

The dart, deep riveted, ſtood trembling there: 

The hero, ſtruggling with inceſſant pain, 

Now bends to diſengage the lance again; 1090 
And with his dart, at leaſt, o'ertake the ky 

Who, frighted, to the god preferr'd his vow. _ 

Thy ſappliant*s pray'r, in pity, Faunus, hear, 

Ard thou, kind mother Earth, detain the ſpear ; „ 

If fill J honour'd with a pious hand 1095 
Your plant, by guilty Troy with ſteel profan' 4 

Thus he; the god attends his humble ſtrain; 

The Trojan labours at the root in vain: 

There as he tugs the lance with all his might, 
Fierce, and impatient to renew the fight, 5 $2460 
Once more Juturna to the chief reſtor'd 

(In brave Metiſcus form) his temper'd ſword, 

This heav'nly Venus view'd with high difdain, 

And from the root releas'd the dart again. 

Renew'd in might, the tow'ring chiefs advance; 1103 
One ſhook the ſword, and one the flaming lance, 


happened to tick his ſpear, was an olive, ſays Virgil, con- 
ſecrated to Faunus, which the Trojans had with great 
impiety (as Turnus lays, to caſt odium on his enemies) late- 
ly cut down. | 

i105. The tow”ring cliefs advance. ] Juſt as we  expeRed 
the heroes would engage in a decifive combat, the poet ſtops 
mort, and introduces à dialogue betwixt Jupiter and Juno on 
this important action,. Such unexpected paules are highly 
judicious, awaken and raiſe the reader 8 attention, and mak 
him impatient tor the event. | 


Book 12. „% a9 
Their heaving boſoms ſwell with ſtern delight, : 
Pant for the combat, and demand the fight. 
Then to his conſort, who the war ſurvey'd 
Thron'd on a golden cloud, the Thund'rer faid : 11 10 
What ſchemes, my queen, are left, with vain debate, 85 
Ev'n yet to check the ripe events of fate? 
vou know, and own, neas ſoon muſt riſe 
From earth, already ſacred to the ſkies, 
Long ſince, thoſe glories to the chief are ow'd, 1115 
And heav'n now opens to receive the god. 
To what ſond purpoſe then this fruitleſs care ? 
To linger in the clouds, and urge the war? 
Say, was it juſt, to wake the dire alarms? 
To violate a god with mortal arms, ö | 1120 
When the bold ſiſter to the chief reſtor'd, 
By thy afliſtance, his paternal ſword? 
(For what without thy ſuccour could the dare 7) 
And ſent the vanquiſh'd Turnus to the war? | 
At length, at length, the needleſs ſtrife give o'er ; 3 1125 
At my requeſt, indulge your rage no more; 
Nor let revenge, dire enemy to reſt, 
For ever prey on that immortal breaſt, | 
Oh! let thy lord thy ſecret ſorrow ſhare, ' 
Or, more than ſhare it, give me all thy care! 1139 
To their laſt ſacred point the fates are come; | 
Here, here they fix th' unalterable doom, 
The Latian court in ruins could you lay, 
And drive the Trojans o'er the land and ſea ; s 
Profane with blood the holy bridal rite, 1135 
Rekindle war, and urge them to the fight; 
To 
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This we indulg'd: now give thy efforts o'er 
At our command; and thwart the fates no more. 

So ſpoke th' imperial ſov'reign of the ſkies; 
And, in ſubmiſſive terms, the queen replies: 1140 
Great ſire; becauſe thy ſacred will I know, 

] left my Turnus to his doom below. 
Nor had I ſat, but at the will of Jove, 


DPDiſęrac'd and penſive, in the clouds above; 


But in the front of fight my foes engag'd, 5 1145 
And, wrapt in flames, through all che battle rag'd; 

1 bade Juturna mingle in the ſtrife, = 

Nay, venture more, to ſave a brother's life. 

That charge I own ; but not to bend a bow, „ 
Cr hurl a ſingle jav'lin at the foe. "$156 
This, this, I ſwear, by the black Stygian ade : 
The ſole dread ſanction of th' immortal gods : | 
Now back to heav'n, great father, I repair, 

And from chis hour renounce the hateful war, 


1140. Aud, in ſubmiſſi Foe] Virgil, we hon den, has di- 
vided his poem, as Homer did his Odyſſey. The firſt part 
contains the voyage ard arrival of Æneas in Italy; the ſe- 
cond his eſtabliſhment there. But he has connected thei: 
two great events better than Homer, by giving them a com: 
mon iatrigue or plot. He did not introduce, for the firſt pact 
of his intrigue, a deity who could act no where but by ſea, as 
the Neptune of Homer; but makes choice of Juno, the god- 
dels of the air, who had an equal power over ſea and land. 
She at firſt vigorouſly oppoſes the voyage of our hero, and 
alterwards his ſettlement. This oppoſition then is what con- 
_ Nitutes the general intrigue of the whole action. The /i:- 
tion of the plot or intrigue begins, when the anger of Juno is 
{citened, and ſhe is appeaſed by Jupiter, as ſhe * to be 
in n this s paſſage of the wwelfth Book of the Aneid. _ 
eon, B. II. e. 13. 


— — 
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But yet I beg, O ſov'reign of the ſky! 7, WARY 
What not the hardeſt laws of fate deny; 
For your own Latium I implore this grace, 
This honour for your own majeſtic race ; 
When by theſe nuptials both the realms combine, 
And in firm leagues of peace and friendſhip join; 1160 
Still may the Latians, ſtill remain the ſame, 
Nor take from Troy their language, garb, or name! 
May the great race of Alban monarchs reign 3 
Kings after kings the regal line ſuſtain; | 
And from th' Italian blood may Rome ariſe, 1105 
In all her pride and glory, to the ſkies, 
Put may a long oblivion quite deſtroy 
The laſt, Taft ruins, with the name of Troy! 

The goddeſs ſpoke ; and, with a ſmile replies 
The fire of men, and monarch of the ſkies: 1179 
Can Saturn's other heir, who reigns above, 
Ti imperial ſiſter, and the wife, of Jove, 
| With endleſs ſchemes of vengeance break her reit ? 
| Why burns ſuch wrath in a celeſtial breaſt ? 
Ceaſe, ceaſe, at length, and lay your anger by, 1175 
Since with your wiſh, my empreſs, we comply. 
Th' Auſonians ever ſhall remain the ſame _ 
In cuſtoms, garb, religion, and the name; 

And the loſt Trojan race | forget from whence they 
came: | 


197, 75 1 Here the poet gives 2 molt artſul 
reaſon why the Romans did not retain more of the Trojan 
cuſtoms, and names, any havits, than ey were kno vn '0 
have done, | | 


- 
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In manners, laws, and language, ſhall they jciu, 1182 
And lion ſhall increafe the Latian line. 
From hence a pious godlike race ſhall rife ; 

The firſt of men; the darlings of the ſkics. 

Nor all the nations of the world ſhall! pay 
More glorious honours to thy name, than they. 118; 
Then, pleas'd and reconcil'd, the queen of Jove 
Flies to her palace, in the realms above. 
was then th' eternal fire of heav'n expell'd 

The watry goddeſs from the fighting field- 

Two hideous monſters wait obſequious by, 1190 
Tremendous fiends! the furies of the fy ; 


1183. The firſtof men, &c.] 


Supra homines, ſupra ire Deos, &c. 


Virgil (ſays Catrou) puts a very poignant ſatire into the 


mouth of Jupiter, againſt the gods. But I think we ſhou'd 
not underſtand this paſſage exactly according to the letter, It 
is common among the poets, in deſcribing exalted merit, tv 


extol it above the gods. Notwithſtanding this, Virgil ſhould 


have remembered whom he introduced (peaking. 


1185, More glorious honours to thy name than they.] Juno 


was highly worſhipped among the Romans ; particularly by 
women of the firſt quality. She had a magnificent temple 

dedicated to her ſervice, on the Aventine mount. Scipio 
brought her ſtatue from Carthage to Rome. CATROVU. . 
1190. Tao hideous monſters.) It is to be obſerved (ſays Ca- 
trou), that Pluto is not the only deity who has furies under 
his juriſdiction, Jupiter has his likewiſe. Thus the gods 


were feigned to puniſh crimes in this and the next life. In 


this noble paſlage, I think our tranſlator has equalled his ori- 
ginal. Tho' Virgil's images are great, yet how much more 
| terrible, and with what a greater degree of ſublimity, arg the 
agents and inſtruments of JEHOVAH deſcribed in the ſacred 
writings, when he his angry ! Read particularly the following 
paſſage, Samuel 2 Book, chap. xxiv And when the angel 0: 
the Lord ſtretched out his hand upon Jeruſalem to deſtroy it, 
the Lord repented him of the evil, and ſaid to the angel that 


 Beſtroyed the people; It is enough ſtay now thine hand- 
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Hell-born and horrible, they ſprung to light, 
With dire Megzra, from the womb of Night. 
Huge wreaths of ſerpent ſpires their temples bound: 
Their wings in whirlwinds drove the air around 


272 
N 


1195 
When bent the minds of mortal men to ſcare in 
With the black horrors of the laſt deſpair; 
When for the guilty world the god prepares 
| Woes, death, diſeaſe, blue peſtilence, and wars; 
In pomp terrific, frown the fiends abhorr'd ; 1200 


Before the throne of heav'n's almighty lord, 
To wreak his vengeance, in his courts they ſtand, 
Watch his imperial nod, and fly at his command. 
Of theſe the ſwifteſt from the ſkies he ſent, 
To fright the goddeſs with the dire portent. 1 205 
Fir'd with her charge, the fiend, with rapid flight, 
Shot in a whirlwind from Olympus? height. 
As when the Parthian dips, with fatal art, 
And doubly arms, with death, th' envenom'd dart; 
He draws the circling bow; the quiv'ring ſtring 1210 
Twangs ; and the weapon whizzes on the wing : 
So ſwift to earth the baleful fury flew, 
Till Turnus and the hofts appear'd in view. 
When lo ! contracted, to the bird ſhe turns, 
That hoots oer lade r and urns, 


1215 


1201. 0575 the throws, ] After this manner Satan appears 
in heaven; book of Job, chap. i. ver. 6. 


1214. Who lo! contracted. ] 
Alitis in parve. | 
The epithet parve ſeems improperly applied to an owl, i 
which the bird here ſpoken of, is ſuppoſed to be. Cunning- | 4 
ham tells us, that prave is to be found in Cod. Markiano. 1 
This word frave has the ſame 3 import as obſcane, obſcœnæqut 4 


volucres "TL 1 
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Whoſe piercing ſtrains the midnight hours invade, 
And break the ſolemn filence of the ſhade, 
Chang'd to this form obſcene, the fury flies 
Round Turnus' head, and chills him with ſurprize; 
This way and that ſhe flutters o'er the field, 1220 
And ſcreams his death, and beats his ſounding ſhield, 

His inmoſt foul a ſudden horror ſtung ; 

stiff roſe his hair; amazement chain'd his tongue: 
But ſoon, too ſoon, the goddeſs knew the ſound 
Of the black fury as ſhe flies around: 125 
She tore her beauteous face in wild deſpair, 
Beat her white breaſt, and rent her golden hair. 


Tolucres, n. 12. and Ovid calls this bird profana avis, 
Met. B. VIII. 543. Johan. Pierius, who gives us moſt of 
tue various readings of our author in his cafligation. Aneid, 
Virgil. takes no notice of this word. The reader will ob— 
_ ſerve the fine effect of the ſpondee in the fiſth place, in the 
following line, culminibus deſertis, which firongly repreſents 
the melancholy i image intended, 

1223. Stiff roſe his hair.] However ſimple this circum- 
ſtance may appear, yet the antients who ſo faithfully repre- 
ſent the genuine feelings of nature, always mention the 
erection of the hair as a ſtrong mark of dread and terror. 
Sophacles, in that wonderfully ſublime ſcene, where the 
death of Oedipus is deſcribed, after telling us how loudly he 
and his daughters lamented on their taking leave of each 
other, adds — A filence enſued : when ſuddenly a certain voice 
called out, Oedipus, aloud, /o that the hairs of all preſent were 


rw erected with fear; 


Hy ue 010TH, of: %%% ef aroruc 7% 
Oobge avJorv, S %,ç% pers 


Teri por Seacas]as eEaigrns TUX c. 
T would beg the reader to peruſe the whole ſcene from verſe 


5 1666. to 1727. of the Oedipus Coloneus; ; for I know no piece 


of dramatic poetry that excites terror to ſo great a . 2 


| ere en, the Macbeth of of Shakeſpear, 
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Ah me! ſhe cries, in this unequal ftrife, 
How can thy ſiſter now defend thy life? 


What can I more to lengthen out thy date, 1230 


{Wretch that I am!) and ſtop the courſe of fate ? 
How can I ſtand that hideous fiend of night? 
Hence, hence, ye furies !—lo, I quit the fight. 
Your threats, ye baleful birds of night, forbcar, 
Nor fright a trembling goddeſs to deſpair, 5 85 1235 
Too well 1 know your pinions clatt ring round, — 
There vac a ſcream Hell, hell is ia the ſound! 
You came (I know) commiſiion'd from above, 
Sent by the high command of haughty Jove. | 
This then, is this the ſole reward beſtow'd, 1240 
For my loft honour, by the grateful god ? 5 
Eh! Why this lengthen'd life muſt I endure : J 
Deny'd th e taſte of death, its only cure! 
Cars'd with the fruitleſs honours of the ſy! 
Condemn'd to bear impos'd eternity)! 1245 
Pleas'd, with my brother wou'd I yield m my breath, 
And ſhare his fate, unprivileg'd from death. 
Joy is no more ; and nothing Jove beſtows 
In life immortal, but immortal woes! | 
Earth! earth! thy inmoſt centre open chrow, 1250 
And reft a goddeſs in the ſhades below ! 5 
Then in her azure robes ſhe wrapt her head, 
Sigh'd, ebd. and 1 5 1 into ow my. bed ; 


1237. There WAS A ſeream 1 This is a molt lively, and 


animated tranſlation of Lethalemque ſouum; its being put in- 
to an exclamation, occaſions one to think one hears the ver 


ſound; and cannot avoid making the reader tremble with - 


horror, 
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Her laſt low murmurs, as the ſtream divides, 

Work up in air, and bubble on the tides. 1255 
Now at the foe, the Trojan hero ſhook | 
His pointed ſpear, and ſternly thus beſpoke : 

What methods, Turnus, yet remain for flight ? 

Tis ſtrength, not ſwiftneſs, muſt decide the fight. 


Try all thy arts and vigour to eſcape | 1260 


Thy inſtant doom, and vary ev'ry ſhape; 

Wiſh for the morning's rapid wings, to fly; 
Shoot down to hell; or vault into the ſky.— 
Not thoſe inſulting empty vaunts I dread, 


| Reply'd the mournful chief (and ſhook his head); 1203 


No—but the gods with fear my boſom move, 
And he, my greateſt foe, almighty Jove! 


1267. Aud be, my greateſt foe, almigbiy Jowe!] We are 
now come to the concluſion of the poem, and to what th: 
crities term the unravelling. It is neceſſary to make ſome 
difference between the action and the unravelling, whether 
it be of the epopcera in general, or of the ZEneid in parti- 


_ cular, The action here is the eſtabliſhment of a Trojan co- 
lony : its unravelling is the ceſſation of all thoſe obſtacles 


which obſtruct this eſtabliſhment. Ariſtotle preſcribes, that 
the action of the poem ought to have an hiſtorical veriſimi- 


litude; and that it is faulty when it admits the machinery ot 


gods. In fact, would it net be fool-hardinels in an hero to 
attempt an action, from whence it would be impeilible for 
him to eſcape ſafely, without a miracle? If then the fury 
is here introduced, it is as a circumftance belonging to the 
unravelling, and not to the action. As to the action, it is 


concluded, in the ZEneis, in the moſt natural manner imagin- 
able. Both parties engage in a ſacrifice, and oaths are mu- 


tually (worn, that the Trojans ſhall be received in Italy, and 
that it ſhall be permitted them to make a {ſettlement there, 
ſuppoſing that Aneas conquers Turnus. Hiſtory has nothing 
more ſimple, or agreeable to truth. No deity forces or 
o0ver- rules their ſentiments ; it is with the utmoſt freedom 
that the Trojans are admitted to compoſe a joint people wit! 


* 
113 
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The warrior ſaid; and caſt his fiery eyes, 
Where an huge ſtone, a recky fragment, lies; 


the Latins. But after all, a complication of circumſtances 
ſtill ſubſiſts. Turnus, yet living, is fill an obſtacle to the 
reception of the Trojans into the Latian territories, His 
death alone can be an unravelling of theſe complicated cir- 
cumſtances. But it is lawful to introduce gods for the un- 
ravelling, tho” it is contrary to rule, to make them contri» | 
bute any thing to the action. 95 5 : 
The fury then contributes to remove the obſtacle which 
Turnus forms againt the eſtabliſhment of the Trojans; and 
Juturna aſhits in prolonging the execution of his attempts. 
| In this point Virgil's conduct is not contrary to the rules of 
art. In fine, the unravelling of the neid is of the number 
of thoſe which Ariſtotle calls /izzpſe, He admits of two 
forts, the /imple and the zzzplex. The ſimple is that which is 
carried on without a peripetie or remembrance. Thus, in the 
Iliad, the death of Heètor removes all thoſe obſtacles which 
hindered the taking of Troy: and in the ZEneid, the death 
of Turnus cuts off all thoſe difficulties which kept back and 
detained the eſtabliſiment of the Trojans. On the contrary, 
in the Odyfley, the unravelling is plex. This is always ac- 
companied with a remembrance or diſcovery, Ulyſſes, dif- 
guiſed under the dreſs of a beggar, after having put to death 
the troubleſome ſuitors of his wife Penelope, makes bimſelf 
known to her. From the peripetie, the ſituation of both is 
ſuddenly changed for the better. Penelope ceaſes to be a prey 
to thoſe princes who paid their addreſſes to her; and Ulyiles, 
after a long abſence, enjoys domeſtic tranquillity, It is to 
be owned (with Ariſtotle), that the ?mplex unravelling of the 
Odyſſey is more complete than that of the Iliad, and con- 
ſequently than that of the Aneid: but, the unravelling ex- 
cepted, the Iliad infinitely ſurpaſſes the Odyſſey and Æneid 
MS; E \..CATROU, 
town J am of a contrary opinion, and do not think the 
13d exceeds the Odyfley, fo much as ſome critics would per- 
lade us: the moral of the latter is certainly more uſeful, and 
tue images it contains, tho' of a milder and more domeſtic 
nature, are as ſtrongly painted as any of the more fierce and 
owing battle-pieces in the Iliad ; and there is indiſputably 
a much greater and more entertaining variety of accidents, 
erents, and ſcenes, in the Odyſſey. Pope has, I think, 
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Black, rough, prodigious, vaſt !--the common bound 1270 
For ages paſt, and barrier of the ground. 

Scarce twelve ſtrong men the pond'rous maſs could raiſe, 
Such as diſgrace theſe dark degen'rate days. 

This in his trembling hand he heav'd to throw, 

Ran with the load, and hurl'd it at the foe: 1275 


ſatisfactorily proved that Longinvs is miſtaken, in thinking 
this poem ſavours of the old age of Homer. 

It ſhould be remembered, that the rule of Horace (fo often 
quoted) 1 Fe | 
Nec deus inter/it, niſi dignus vindice nodus, 
relates intirely, and only, to dramatic poetry. Whoever has 
been converſant in the Greek tragedies, knows } ow many of 
their plots are unravelled by the interpoſition of ſome deity, 
See the Alceſte of Euripides, the Philoctetes of Sophocles, and 

many. others. 2 | | 
1724. This in his trembling hand.] In B. XXI. of the Iliad, 
Pallas throws an huge ſtone at Mars. Pope obſerves, that 
this action in a mortal [Turnus] is ſomewhat extiavagantly 
_ imagined: what principally renders it ſo (ſays he) is an addi- 
tion of two lines to this {fimile, which Virgil borrows from 
another part of Homer; only with this difference, that, 
whereas Homer ſays no two men could raiſe ſuch a ſtone, 
Virgil extends it to twelve: | - 
| Saxum circumſpicit ingens, 
| Saxum antiquum, ingeni, &c. | 
There is a beauty in the repetition of Saxum ing en, in the ſe- 
_ cond line; it makes us dwell upon the image, and gives us 
leiſure to conſider the vaſtneſs of the lone ; | 
Viæ illud lecti bis ſex cervice ſubirent, 

Qualia nunc hominum producit corpora tellus. | 
May I be allowed to think, he adds, theſe lines are not ſo wel 
introduced in Virgil? For it is juſt after Turnus is deſcribed 
as weakened and oppreſſed with fears and ill omens : it ex- 
ceeds probability; and Turnus, methinks, looks more like 
a knight-errant in a romance, than an hero in an epic poem. 
Thus far Pope. 1 5 OT | e 


That Turnus was oppreſſed with fears, and ill omens, is 
certain; but we are to conſider this action as the laſt effort of 
2 deſpairing man; and it is well known, that extremity 0! 
cCircumſtances rouſe all our ſtrength, and proyoke us to exert 
_ _ ovr abilities in an extraordinary manner. 
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But ran all-giddy with affright, nor knew _ ll 
Which way he took, nor what a weight he threw, | 
His looſe knees tremble, nor ſupport their load: 

Round his cold heart congeals the ſettling blood. 

Sho: t of the mark, and guiltleſs of a wound, 1280 
Th' unwieldly maſs came thund'ring to the ground. 
And, as when ſtumber ſeals the cloſing ſight, 

The ſick wild fancy labours in the night: 

dome dreadful viſionary foe we ſhun 1 
With airy ſtrides, but ſtrive in vain to run; 1285 1 
In vain our bafied limbs their pow'rs eſſay; 


We faint, we ſtagger, ſink, and fall away; | 

Drain'd'of our ſtrength, we neither fight nor fly, 1 85 ip 

And on the tongue the ſtruggling accents die: | F 
| The chief ſo labours, but with fruitleſs pain; 1290 5 1 


The fiend ſtill thwarts him, and he toils in vain! 

Amidſt a thouſand doubts, he ſtands oppreſt, 

A thouſand terrors working in his breaſt. 

Now to the Latian battlements on high, 

Now to his friends, he turns his trembling eye, 1295 
Now to the threat'ning lance, already wing'd to fly. 
No friendly aid, no glimm'ring hopes appear, 

No car, no ſteeds, nor goddeſs charioteer! 

With levell'd eye the Trojan mark'd the part; 
Then whirls with all his force the whizzing dart. 1300 
A ſtone diſploded, with leſs fury far, 
P lies from the brazen gy of N war: 


1282. Aud, as + when fumber. ] The like kmile is applied 

to Hector by Homer, Il. XXII. There is a certain liſtleſſneſs 
and impotence in that line, Velle widemur, and in Mediis cona- | it 
tus egri, which finely correſponds with the weak and fruits 4 
leſs ls ed ys we ſeem to make in dreams. Z 1 
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And wrap'd in flames, far leſs enrag'd and loud, 

Burits the big thunder from the breaking cloud. 

Swift as the whirlwind ſweeps along the ſkies, 1305 

The jav*lin, charg'd with ſure deſtruction, flies; 

Its rapid progreſs thro' the ſev'n- fold ſhield, 

And the thick mail, with matchleſs fury held; _ 

Thence, thro? his thigh, drove deep the griding wound, 

And bent the hapleſs warrior to the ground. 1310 

With peals of groans the pale Rutulians riſe : 

The groves and mountains ring with mournful cries, 

| His eyes and hands the vanquiſh'd hero rear'd, 

And to the chief his moving pray'r preferr'd: 8 
Prince, I deſerve, nor deprecate my death: 1315 

Then, uſe thy fortune; take my forfeit breath! _ 

Yet, if a parent's woes thy ſoul incline, 

Think what thy father was; then pity mine! 

Think at thy feet the hoary monarch thrown, 

_ Grow ling, and pleading for an only fon! 1320 
Then fave the ſon ! in him the father fave ! 5 
Nor bow his age, with ſorrow, to the grave ! 

Or, oh! at leaſt, this mercy I implore, 

My breathleſs relics to my friends reſtore. 

1315. Prince.) Tis extremely judicious in the poet to 
make 'Turnus himſelf (whom perhaps we have been inclined 
to pity) fairly own, that he deſerves to die, and that he has 
nothing to plead againſt his fate: the motive he makes ule 
of to work upon the compaſſion of Æneas, by putting him 
in mind of his father Anchiſes, will appear the beſt choſen 

imaginable, if we recolle& the tenderneſs and piety of our 
hero, ſo predominant in his character: and Turnus's ſolemn 
reſignation of Lavinia, tua eft Lavinia conjux, points out to 


us, and reminds us of, the occaſion of the war, and of the 
combat which was to decide it. „ 
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Tbine is the conqueſt ;: lo! the Latian bands 1325 

Benold their gen'ral ftretch his ſuppliant hands! 

Reſtrain thy farther vengeance ; I reſign 

My former claim; the royal fair is thine. 

A while, the hero, touch'd with gen'rous woe, 
Repreſs'd his hand, and gaz'd upon the foe, 1330 
His melting words to mercy now inclin'd, 
Still more and more, the victor's noble mind; 
When lo! by chance, the golden belt he ſpy'd, 
The belt of Pallas, glitt'ring at his ſide ; 


Which from the dying youth the warrior tore, 1335 


And the refulgent prize in triumph wore. 

His eyes, fierce-flaming, o'er the trophy roll, 
That wakes the ſlumb'ring vengeance in his ſoul. 
Then with loud accents, and a dreadful look, 


Stern and terrific, to the prince he ſpoke: 1 340 


Thou! wretch accurs'd ! canſt thou to grace pretend? 
Clad in the ſpoils of my dear murder'd friend? 
Go then, a victim to his ſpirit, go; | 

"Tis Pallas, Pallas, gives the fatal blow. 


1331. His melting words to mercy now inclin'd.] The hu- 


manity of the hero is kept up and ſupported to the laſt. He 
pities, and 1s diſpoſed to ſpare, his rival and inveterate ene- 
my Turnus, till he accidentally caſts his eyes on the ſpoils of 
his friend. This circumſtance inftantly awakens his anger, 
and gives juſtneſs to his indignation : and our judicious poet, 
by artfully putting the word immolat into the month of /Eneas, 
ſuggeſts to the reader, that the death of Turnus is not a 
murder, but a ſacrifice.  _ „ „ 
1348. Plung d to hell.] Virgil cloſes the whole ſcene of 
action by the dzath of Turnus, and leaves the reſt to be 


imagined by the mind of the reader; he does not draw the 


picture at full length, but delineates it ſo far, that we cannot 


fail of imagining the whole draught, For it is evident, that 
8 „ 5 1 the 
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Thus is his ghoſt aton'd.—The hero ſaid ; 1345 
And bury'd in his breaſt the furious blade. 


the fall of Turnus, by giving Æneas a full power over Ita. 
ly, anſwers the whole deſign and intention of the poem: had 
he gone farther, he had overſhot his maik. Por. 
The action of the ZEneid ends, according to the rules 
laid down by the beſt critics, where the mind is left in re- 
poſe, without expectation ol any farther event. | 


Thus have I endeavoured to point out, in the foregoing 
notes, ſome of Virgil's capital beauties; in which it will be 
perceived, that I have intended to conſider him as a poet, 
rather than to play the grammarian and commentator, [ 
am ſenſible, that I have not taken notice of every excellercy 
that might be produced; but have left room for the reader to 
admire for himſelf, Virgil is an inexhauſtible fund for ob- 
_ ſervation, and different paſſages may ſtrike different minds. 
I hope I have not often been guilty of blind panegyric, or 
fallen into a rapturous applauſe, without giving a reaſon. I 
rather fear I ſnall be cenſured by ſome, for the liberties J have 
ſometimes taken in finding fault. However, it is with great 
diffidence of my own judgment, that 1 ſubmit what I have 
done to the candour of the public, on which I rely. But, by 
way of concinhon to the whole, I would beg leave to fe- 
_ commend to ſuch readers of the foregoing tra flations and 
remarks, as may be tco much inclined to miſtake maliguny 
and cenſure for criticiſm and taſte, the following excellent 
obſervations of the penetrating and judicious author ot the 
Rambler. „ . 
« Some (ſays he) ſeem always to read with the microſcope 
of criticiſm, and employ their whole attention upon minute in— 
elegance, or faults ſcarcely viſible to common obſervation, 
The diſſonance of a ſyllable, the recurrence of the ſame ſound, 
the repelition of a particle, the ſmalleſt deviation from propriety, 
the ſlighteſt deſect in conſtruction or arrangement, ſwell beſore 
their eyes into enormities. As they diſcern with great exactneſs, 
they comprehend but a narrow compaſs; and know nothing of 
the juſtneſs of the deſign, the ſpirit of the performance, the 
artifice of connexion, or the harmony of the parts: they never 
conceive how {mal} a proportion that which they are buſy in 
contemplating bears to the whole; or how the trivial in- 
accuracies with which they are offended, are abſorbed and 
| loſt in general excellence. C | 
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With a deep groan the dying warrior el, 
And the majeſtic ſoul diſdainful plung'd to hell. 


- Others are furniſhed by criticiſm with a teleſcope, They 


fee with great clearneſs whatever is too remote to be dil- 


covered by the reſt of mankind, but are totally blind to 


all that lies immediately before them. They diſcover in 


every paſſage ſome ſecret meaning, ſome remote alluſion, 


ſome artful allegory, or ſome occult imitation, which no 
o:her reader ever ſuſpected ; but they have no perception 
of the cogency of arguments, the contexture of narra- 
tions, the various colours of diction, or the flowery em- 
beliiſhments of fancy: of all that engages the attention 
of others, they are totally inſenſible, while they pry into 
the worlds of conjecture, and amuſe themſelves with phan- 


_— Be cou. toons | | 
In criticiſm, as in every other art, we fail ſometimes 


by our weakneſs, but more frequently by our fault. We are 
ſometimes bewildered by ignorance, and ſometimes by pre- 
judice; but we ſeldom deviate far from the right, but when 


we deliver ourſelves up to the direction of vanity,” | 
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Find it extremely mms to diſengage my 


thoughts from Virgil: 


— —Pauvat uſque morari, 
£ t conferre | (Ore 


1 hope therefore for the reader's pardon and pati- 


ence, while J lay before him a few more general 


remarks on the Æneid, which could not Well be 


introduced in the compaſs of the foregoing notes. 
Judgment being generally and juſtly reckoned our 


author's chief excellence and characteriſtic, I have 


placed together, in one view, the following ine 
[aſtances of this his predominant qualification. 


In order to make the narration intereſting, ta 


keep the mind warm, and the attention alive, it is 
eſteemed a great beauty in the epopœa, to break 
through the orderly and regular ſucceſſion of time, 
and to ſet out in the very midſt of the ſtory, nay, 
to commence the action as near the cata/trophe as 


poſible. Thus in the Odyſſey the gods order 


Mercury to go to the iſle of Ogygia, where Uly(- 


ſes was detained by Calypſo. He was to charge 
that goddeſs to give the hero leave to depart, and 
to turniſh him with every thing that was neceſſary 
for his voyage to Ithaca, The reader imagines 
therefore, the poem will end within the compaſs of 


Vor. W. 0 a2 few 


ſame judicious manner. Æneas, arriving at the 
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a few verſes, But Virgil, ſays Boſſu, approaches 
ſtill nearer to a concluſion. The very firſt time 
we ſee his hero, he hath already left Sicily; is 
upon his voyage to, nay 1s almoſt arrived i in, Italy. 
The ſecond part of the poem, begins too in the 


country which the fates had promiſed him, finds 
every thing well diſpoſed for his reception and ſet- 
tlement. The king offers him his daughter, the 
ſole heireſs to his crown, in marriage. Who 
would imagine then, but that this hero had accom- 
pliſhed his deſign, and the poem was at an end? 
But a ftorm caſts him on the coaſt of Carthage, 
which accident furniſhes the poet with matter tor 
his firſt part. And the jealouſy and rivalſhip of 
Turnus, who claims a prior right to Lavinia, 

affords ſubject-matter for the laſt ſix books. Virgil 
therefore hath begun his poem in ſuch a manner, 
that when once this hero hath made his appearance, 
he never ceaſes ang till the end of it. The hero 
hirnſelf relates all that paſſed before, and that too 
in one ſpeech, artfully introduced on a moſt pro- 
dable occaſion. And this recital is ſo well placed, 

that the things related in it precede Immediately, 
and without 2 any interruption, thoſe which the poet 
alterwards relates in his own perſon. How difter- 
ent, and how abſurd, hath been the conduct of 
Statius, who, at his firſt ſetting out, aſks his mule 
at what period of time he ſhould begin his The— 
daid, and ſeems to doubt whether it ſhould not be 
ab ova Ledea? And equally blameable is Non, 
who begins even with the birth of Bacchus, and 
proceeds regularly through his adventures and vic- 
| tories to his apotheoſis,. Theſe injudicious poets 
ſeem never to have thought of the important ad- 
vice of Horace: : 
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Semper ad eventum feſlinat ; & in medias res 
Non ſecus ac notas, auditorem rapit.— 


But our great countryman was ſo convinced of its 
juſtneſs, that he opens his incomparable Paradiſe 
Loft with a ſcene of devils already fallen into the 
internal regions, and defers the account and reaſon 


of their fall for Raphae! to relate in the fixth book. 
* 


Virgil is equally commendable for his judgment 
in conducting the pid with which has adorned 
his poem. Boſlu obſerves that three circumſtances 
are neceſſary to the right formation of an epiſode. 
The one is, to make uſe of no epifode, but what 
ariſes from the very platform and foundation of 
the action, and is, as it were, a natural member 
of this body. The ſecond is, exactly to unite 
theſe epiſodes, and theſe members, with one an- 
other. And the third, never to finiſh any epiſode 
ſo completely as that it may ſeem to be an intire 
action, taken by itſelf; but to let each epiſode fill 
appear in its own particular nature, as the member 
only of a body, and as a part, of itſelf, not com- 
plete. The reader I hope has perceived, that Vir- 
gil hath obſerved theſe rules exactly, in his picture 
of the burning of Troy, in the affair of Dido, 
the games, Niſus and Euryalus, &c. all which 
are drawn from the very eſſence of the main fable, 
and are naturally connected with it. But, in the 
Thebaid, what part of the ſubjeR is either the 
caufe, or the effect, of the maſſacre at Lemnos, 
or of any of the adventures of Jaſon? Happy was 
the author of the Iliad, whoſe ſtory was naturally ſo 
full of matter, that it required not the leaſt addition, 
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or recourſe to any epiſode Whatever: for thoſe 
ſhort fables inſerted in it can, I think, ſcarcely be 
called fo. I cannot forbear obſerving, NOW VICi- 
ous an epiſode Taſlo hath given us in the ſecond 
book of his Jeruſalem Liberata, in the entertaining 
ſtory of Sophroma and Olinds ; he hath adorned 
this impertinent and uſeleſs epiſode, with a great 
deal of true poetry, mixed with ſome far-fetched 
and trifling conceits and witiciſms. One is apt at 
firſt to imagine, that this virtuous heroine, and 
her lover, are deſigned to be capital characters in 
the poem. But how great is the reader's mortifi- 
cation and ſurprize, to find they have no manner 
of concern with the principal action, and never to 
ſee them afterwards? Surely, after we are ſo 
much intereſted for any character, we naturally ex- 
pect, that notwithſtanding we loſe fight of it for 
ſome time, yet that (like the river Arethuſa) it will 
again appear in the courſe of the poem. The 
epifode of Agramante and Marfiſa in Ario/to, is alſo 
a very ill-judged one; yet we mult acknowledge, 
that 4 hath made ſome amends for this defect, by 
his beautiful and pathetic tale of the two friends 
Medoro and Cloridano, in the eighteenth canto of 
the Orlando Furioſo, which is ines an artful and 
exact copy of the Niſus and Euryalus of Virgil; 
vet the author hath added ſome original beauties to 
it, and in particular hath aſſigned a more intereſt- 
ing motive for this midnight excurſion, than what 
we find in Virgil; for Medoro and Cloridano venture 
Into the field of battle to find out, among the heaps 
of ſlain, the body of their lord. This perhaps is one 
of the moſt excellent paſſages in this wild and ro- 
mantic author, who yet abounds i in various beauties, 
the merit of which ought not to be tried by the 


eftabliſhed rules of claflical criticiſm. 
= Virgil 
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Virgil never loſes ſight of his hero a moment ; 
every incident, nay, every line in his poem, tends 
to aggrandize and to exalt Aneas; we are intereſt- 


ed for him alone; he ingroſſes all our attention 


and concern; he 1s placed like an exquilite ſtatue 


in a well- diſpoſed garden; which way ſocver you | 


walk, you are ſure to meet with a full proſpect of 


it in every avenue. And here aga un, Taſſo hath. 


committed a olaring miſtake; who makes Rinaldo 
perform all the molt difficult and ſhining actions in 
the Feruſalem. It is he, that kills Aaraſtus, Tiſa- 
phernes, Solyman, and all the principal leaders of 
the enemy; it is he that dittolves the charms of 
the inchanted foreſt, which Ta/5 hath nobly copied 
from Lucan, or rather: from the favourite ro- 
mances of the times; the moſt important epiſodes 

are reſerved for him; nothing remarkable is tranſ- 
ated in his abſence ; he alone is deſtined to make 
the moſt ſtriking appearance; and Godfrey, who is 
called the hero of the piece, executes no one thing 


to excuſe this palpable fault by ſaying the whole is 
an allegory : ſurely this is only juſtifying one chi- 


and a very different taſte, makes Achilles, the hero 


animates the whole poem: 
—Agiat molem & magno ſe corpore miſcet— 


to the venerable father of poetry) it is true that 
Homer ſometimes leaves this hero at too great a 
diſtance, and ſeems ſometimes totally to forget him. 
Virgil never falls into this miſtake : Mneas is per- 
petually the principal figure in the piece. 


worthy notice. It is in vain that 74% endeavours | 


mera by another. Homer, with better judgment, 


of the Iliad, the foul of it alſo: he pervades and 


but (adds Rapin unjuſtly, and with his uſual diſlike 
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IV. 
Such is the purity and juſtneſs of Virgil's taſte, 
that he never wantonly indulges his imagination in 
launching out into any uſeleſs and improper de- 
icriptions. He well knew, that nothing could be 
more abſurd to true judges, than for the action of 
an Epic poem to ſtand ſtill, while the author was 
amuſing himſelf in giving florid pictures and 
images, inſtead of haſtening forward to his ca- 
taſtrophe. Hence we find, that there is not one 


__ deſcription in the Æneid, but what is abſolutely 


neceſſary, and is ſo placed as to carry on the main 
buiineſs and intent of the poem, and moreover is 
made in as few words as poſſible. * The deſcrip- 
tion of Carthage, with which Virgil opens his 
poem, is contained in fix verſes, He acquaints us, 
that this city is ſeated over-againſt Italy, facing 
the very mouth of the Tiber; that it is powerful 
in war; and that Juno deſigned to make it the ſeat 
of univerſal monarchy : this is the cauſe of the 
anger of this deity ; and as it conſtitutes the plot 


of the poem, it was highly neceſlary to let the 


reader know theſe circumſtance. CD 

One could not have imagined how Æolus could 
reſtrain and let looſe the winds, if one had not 
been informed, that they are incloſed in caverns. The 

poet therefore ſpends twelve verſes on this ſubject. 
The ſhips of /Eneas, ſo roughly handled by a 
tempeſt, and at a ſeaſon when the ſeas were liable 
to frequent and unforeſeen ſtorms, had need of an 
harbour that was intirely free from this danger, 
and that was ſafe and ſtill; and ſince it was in an 
unknown country, it was requiſite, that this haven 


ſhould be ſituated in a private and ſecret place. 


This is what Virgil deſcribes in eleven verſes. _ 
see Bossv, B. VI. Ch. 2. 
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The deſcription of the Trojans being hard at 
work, and eager to leave Carthage (An. IV.), is 
likewiſe very artfully managed. On one hand, it 
ſhews the good effect the preſence of a lord and 
maſter has over theſe labourers ; on the other, the 
poet paints this their eagerneſs and attention, not 
ſo much to the reader's as to Dido's view : ſhe 
there ſaw the preparative to her death, and every 
blow the ax and hammer ſtruck, were like the 
ſtabs of a dagger that had pierced her heart, Can 
any thing be more moving than the ingenious ap- 
plication Virgil himſelf makes of this deſcription, 
by which he plainly points out his intention in 
making it ? j | 


Quis tibi nunc, Dido, cernenti talia, ſenſus? 
Quo ſve dabas gemitus, cum litora fervere late 
Proſpiceres arce ex ſumma·— 


If in the middle of a great action any thing is de- 
ſcribed, that ſeems to interrupt and diſtract the 
reader's mind ; it is requiſite, that the effect of theſe 
deſcriptions be ſuch, as may carry along with them m 
their neceſſity, and their reaſonableneſs; and that, 
by this means, they may be embodied, if I may ſo 
ſpeak, in the main action. We have one inſtance 

of this in the battle of the eleventh book of the 
Eneid, where the poet ſtops ſhort, and runs out. 
into ſo minute a deſcription of the arms and dreſs 
of Chloreus, En. I. XI. v. 768. to v. 782. Ju- 
dieious readers might perhaps have been diſguſted 
at this beauty ſo carefully deſcribed in the very heat 
of the battle, if the poet had only done it for their 
ſakes. But the caſe is this: Camilla is charmed 
with theſe glittering accoutrements ; the deſire of 
them coſts her her life, gives the victory to the 
Ore” 8 O 4 a .. "I rojans, 
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Trojans, and at once breaks all the meaſures Tur- 
nus had taken againſt Xneas. Theſe are ſuch de- 
ſcriptions as are judiciouſly introduced, and managed 
with dijcretion. They are not made for their own 
fakes only; they are not mere ornaments, and in- 
troduced to ſhew the poet's talent of ſaying 
hne things. Seneca is far from obſerving this tem- 
perance, and reſervedneſs. If he has any recital 
to make, though never ſo melancholy and pitiable, 
he begins it with ſuch deſcriptions as are not only 
uicleis, but ridiculous. Creon has a ſtory to relate 
to I dipus, pregnant with all the circumſtances of 
horror that can be conceived, He is intreated, he 
is threatened, and, after great ſigns of grief, for 
being forced to utter ſo terrible a tale, he begins 

his narration with a deſcription of a grove, which 
CEdipus knew perfectly well, and frequently ſaw. 
But ſuppoſe he had never ſeen it, was he then at 
leiſure (agitated as his mind was with fear and 
anxicty) to be told, that this grove was full of 
cypreſs- trees, oaks, laurel, myrtle, alder, and 
pines ? that the cypreſs-trees are always green; 
that the laurel-trees bear bitter berries ; that the 
alder-trees were proper to build ſhips, which ride 
on the wide ocean; that the oaks of this grove 
had their branches diſtorted and eat up with age; 
that time had gnawed the bark off this, that the 
roots of that could no longer ſupport it; and that 
it would tumble down, were it not propped up by 
the trunk of another tree? The whole is too long, 
and too affectedly unnatural, to be tranſcribed ; 
but the reader may ſee it in the third act of Seneca' s 
_ CEdipus, beginning at ver. 530. In ſhort, the 
management of deſcriptions, and how to intro- 
duce them w:th propriety, is ſo difficult and artful 


a talk, that even Homer himſelf is thought fome- 
times 
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times to have erred in this particular; as, for in- 
ſtance, in the fifth book of the Iliad, ver. 722. where 
he ſpends ſeveral lines in minutely deſcribing the 


fine chariot of Juno, at a time when the reader 
expected to be hurried inſtantly into the thickeſt of 


| the battle : 


For why ſhould Homer deck the gorgeous car, 
When our rais'd ſouls are eager for the war? 
Or dwell on ev'ry wheel, when loud alarms, 
And Mars in thunder calls the hoſts to arms? 
)%%ͤͤ oght TO 


Two of the longeſt deſcriptions in Virgil (except 
that of Fame, which I think cannot well be de- 
fended) are of the ſerpents, in the ſecond book, 
that deſtroy Laocoon ; and of the ghoſt of Hector 
that appears to Tneas, to inform him of the 
treachery of Sinon, and of the inevitable deitruc- 
tion of Troy, whoſe gods he commits to his care, 
and bids him immediately fet out in ſearch of the 


empire the fates had deſigned for him. The reader 


at one view ſees the neceſſity and importance of 
both theſe deſcriptions, eſpecially the laſt, in which 
he muſt equally admire the pathos, and the pro- 
priety. Milton had been unpardonable, if he had 
indulged his luxuriant fancy in deſcribing the ſer- 
pent in ſo many lines, and in ſuch gaudy colours, 
as he has ſpent upon it, B. IX. if this ſerpent had 


not been the inſtrument of that temptation on 


which the whole action of his poem turns. The 


palace of Alcina in Arigſto, that of Armida in Tuſſs, 
and the bower of Bliſs in Spenſer (manifeſtly copied 


from Arts) take up too much room in their 
reſpective places, are injudiciouſly introduced, are of 
EI © 3 W LE little 
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little ſervice to the fable, and are more in the taſte 
of the fairy deſcriptions of the cryſtal and diamond 
palaces in the Arabian Nights Entertainments, or 

Don Bellianis of Greece, than of objects that 
ought to be admitted into an epic poem. The 
{ame I think may be ſaid of M. de Voltaire's de- 
ſcription of the temple of Love in his Henriade. 


| Innumerable are the little ſtrokes of nature and 


character in Virgil : of which the following in- 


Kances may be given, and than which, nothing 


more demonſtrates a poet's judgment, and pene- 
tration into the human heart. The tenderneſs and 


piety of Æneas break out on every occaſion ; he 


pities and bewails Amycus, Gyas, and Orontes, 
whom he imagined to be loſt in the ſtorm ; B. II. 


222. he is put in mind of his own father's danger 


by ſeeing the death of old Priam, B. II. he him- 
elf carries this aged parent through the flames and 
tumult of the city; he endeavours to find his 
Cireuſa, whom he had unfortunately loſt, by ven- 
turing back into the city, though the enemy then 
fully poſſeſſed it; and does not give over ſearching 
farther till her apparition warns him to retreat. He 
looks back to the walls of Carthage, when he 
was obliged by order of the gods to torſake Dido, 
With the utmoſt ſorrow and regret; eſpecially 
when he ſaw the reflection of the flames of Dido's 
funeral fire: FCC 


1 Meni reſpiciens, que jam infelicis Eliſe 


Collucent flammis,—— 


„„ - „ 
+ This image always puts me in mind of that very fine 
one in the book of Genelis, chap, XIX. And . 
„ . F 


„„ 
when he meets this unhappy queen in the ſhales 


below, he accoſts her in the tendereſt manner 
imaginable : = 


Was I the unhappy cauſe of your death l 
Funeris, heu tibi cauſe fur ! 


ſwear by all the powers both of heaven and hell, 
that 1 left your kingdom with the deepeſt reluct- 
ance and regret. But the very ſame gods that 
have commanded me to viſit (as you now fee) theſe 
diſmal infernal regions, laid on me their ſtrict in- 
junctions to forſake Carthage, and drove me out of 
your TIE 


Sed me juſſe deim, que nunc has ire per umbras, 
Per loca ſenta ſitu rap, roctemgue . 0 
Imperiis Kere ſuis.— 


So that Eneas gives her the moſt indiſputable 
proof, even ocular demonſtration, of his perfect 
obedience to the will of heaven, the only motive 
that could have induced him to leave her. He adds 
very movingly, when he perceived ſhe was going 
away, and would not ſtop to hear his defence ; ; 


8 ite gradum, teque aſpecẽu ne  ſubtrahe noftro. 
 Ruem fugis © extremum Fato _ te alloguor 


Hoc eſt, 


Again; Ariſtotle ſays, the manners of each per- 
ſonage ſhould be ſuitable (<ppor]y]e) to the fex, 
age, birth, education, and other circumſtances, 

which 
Jocket toward Sodom and Gomorrah, and toward all the 
land of the plain; and beheld ; and lo! the ſmoke of 
cm . went up as the ſmoke of a furnace, 
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which uſually diſtinguiſh and characterize one 
man from another. Thus the women Virgil in- 
troduces; the boys, as Iulus; the youths, as Tur- 


nus, Niſus, and Euryalus; the grown men, as 


Mneſtheus, and Achates; the old ones, as An- 
chiſes and Priam; are each of them ſtrongly 
marked and diverſified from each other by the cir- 
cumſtances abovementioned. At leaſt they are 
more ſtrongly marked in our poet, than in any 
that preceded him, or have followed him, Ho- 
mer and Shakeſpear only excepted, who have 
drawn. more various and more true characters than 
any writers whatever. | 

Virgil hath likewiſe ſoftened and cintiined Ho- 
mer's gods, and made them act with greater dig- 
nity and decorum, according to the improved no- 
tions of the times in which he lived. A ſtrong 
inſtance of this art may be ſeen in the tenth book, 5 
where Juno and Venus are circumſtantially talka- 
tave in their ſpeeches, while Jupiter ſpeaks with a 
majeſtic brevity. 


VI. 


It hath been obſerved in the foregoing notes, 
that the deſign of the epopcea being to inſtruct by 
examples, and not by downright moralities, ſen- 
tences or reflections ſhould be ſeldom introduced. 
it may be here added, that Virgil's judgment is 
great in the art of diſguiſing ſentences; and taking 
away from them their dogmatical air. 

Boſſu ſpeaks of this proceeding in the following 
manner. Seneca very frequently, in his tragedies, 
where the moral ſhould: be leſs apparent than in 
the epopœa, utters his thoughts morally and ſen- 
* tentioully ; 
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tentiouſly ; ; and Virgil, on the other hand, in the 
epic poem, and in places that are deſigned for 


morality, conceals his ſentences under figures, and 


particular applications. For inftance: if any thing 


lays us under an obligation of embracing virtue, 


and abandoning vice, it is doubtleſs this 1 maxim; 
viz. That the higheſt and beſt recompence of a 
good action flows from virtue itſelf, and the good 
habits we contract by our good actions; ; as that, 
on the contrary, vicious actions imprint on us the 
love of vices, and the habits of committing them, 
which ſometimes leads us into a kind of fatal ne- 
ceſſity. Again, the habits take ſuch deep root in 
us, that death itſelf does not make us relinquiſh 


them: we preſerve to eternity the affections and 
inclinations which we have contracted in our life- 
time, and with which we die. So that thoſe who 
are ſo unhappy as to leave this world with their vi- 


cious inclinations about them, are afflicted with 
unſpeakable torments, when they come to ſee the 
deformity of thoſe vices which, they cannot diveſt 


themſelves of, and the beauty of juſtice and vir- 
tue, from which they are baniſhed for ever. Vir- 


gil teaches us all this in ſeveral ſentences, that he 
_ diſguiſes after a moſt admirable manner. 


The firſt is: That the manners and the habits 


are the beſt reward of good actions. He tempers 


this excellent precept with ſo much tenderneſs, 


that it is hard to ſay, whether in this paſſage he 
makes uſe of the profitable, or the Pasta A 


young nobleman, Euryalus, the moſt amiable, and 


the moſt beloved of all the Trojans, meets with 
an important occaſion of ſerving his prince, to 
which nothing but his own virtue obliges him : he 
embraces the opportunity with all earneſtneſs, 

and 1s going to vole himſelf to a death, that 


perhaps 


1 

perhaps might be the heart- breaking of his mo- 
ther. She loved this ſon ſo paſſionately, that ſhe 
was the only woman that followed him into Italy, 
without fearing the dangers, and the fatigues, 
which kept all the reſt behind at Sicily. Euryalus, 
that loved his mother ſo dearly, dares not take his 
leave of her, becauſe he could not ſuſtain the ten- 
derneſs of her tears. He therefore recommends 
her to young Aſcanius. Aſcanius receives her in- 
to his protection: and on both ſides they expreſs 
all the paſſion, which a great poet was able to in- 
ſpire them with. It is in the midſt of theſe paſſions, 
that a 08 old man, with tears in his eyes, em- 
braces Euryalus, and his dear friend Niſus; prays 
for their ſucceſs; and, for a reward of ſo much 
virtue, promiſes them ſuch an one as we have been 
diſcourſing of: 


. Due vobis, que digna, viri, pro talibus auſis 
Premia paſſe rear ſolvi? pulcherrima primum 
Di MORESQUE dabunt veftri,—— 


The fecond ſentence is this: That when we die, 
we carry along with us the habits we have contract- 
ed upon earth. The poet makes mention of the 
troubleſome and tormenting habits, when he de- 
ſcribes thoſe lovers whom Aneas meets with la- 
bouring under the ſame miſeries they felt before 
their death: _ 


OO Cura non ipſa in morte relinquunt. 
And he ſays the ſame concerning the pleaſant in- 
chinations, when in the Elyſian fields Æncas ments 

Os „ Wir 
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with heroes that had the wry ſame diverfions there, 
which they enjoyed in this life; 5 


2e gratia currim 
Armorumgque frit vivis, que cura nitentes 
Paſcere equos, cadem ſequitur tellure repoſtos, 


VII. 


It was intended to give many inſtances of Vir- 
gil's judgment in beautifying, and as it were mak- 
ing his own by his manner of working them up, the 
many paſſages he has borrowed from Homer, the 
Greek tragedies, and Ennius, and Lucretius. But 
on reading Mr. Hurd's ingenious Diſcourſe on poeti- 
cal imitation, one begins to doubt whether in reality 


he has borrowed at all, and whether one does not - 


uſually, in this caſe, miſtake neceſſary reſemblances 
for thefts. I refer the reader to the treatiſe itſelf, 
in which he will meet with much pleaſure and in- 
ſtruction, although this hypotheſis is perhaps puſhed 
a little too far. The author feems to think with La 
Bruyere, that we are come into the world too late 
to produce any new thing and original ; but his 
own performance is an admirable example to the 

contrary. | Os 


VII. 


The exact propriety of Virgil's thoughts ought 
to be particularly regarded. We find in him no 
points and turns, no witticiſms and conceits, which 
are utterly inconſiſtent with the dignity of epic 
poetry, and pleaſe only thoſe ſuperficial readers, 
who cannot reliſh a juſt ſimplicity. Le danger & 

les paſſions (ſays M. Voltaire) ne cherchent point 
Peſprit, Priam & Hecube ne font point en, 
| 5 | quan 


5 e 

uand leurs enfans ſent egorgts dans Treye embraſſci. 
iy hat Dido ſays to /Eneas in her laſt ſpeech to 
him, is the voice of nature and paſſion. But how 
egregiouſly Taſſo trifles, when Armida, in the 
ſame ſituation, addreſſes Rinaldo! | 
* O tu che porte 

Parte teco di me, parte ne laſh, 

O prendi Puna, o rendi 'altra, 6 morte 
Da inſieme ad anibi. 


Canto XVI. 40 Sta, 


O thou who carrieſt one part of me away with 
£6 thee, and leaveſt the other, either take the 
one, or reſtore the other, or give death to both 
< of them at once.” By ſo frequently comparing 
the chaſte manner of Virgil, with. the vicious and 
falſe one of ſome Latin and Italian writers, it has 
been my deſignto give my younger readers eſpecially, 


a diſguſt to unnatural and florid-ſentiments, and in- 


ſpire them with a love of that greateſt beauty in 
writing, ſimplicity. I would therefore recommend to 
them the following paſſage; which, conſidering 
the taſte and genius of its author, merits a more 
particular attention than any words of my own 
can demand. It is the amiable Fenelon, who thus 
writes to Fontenelle, as ſecretary of the French 
academy, p. 324; and it is a leſſon by which Fon- 
tenelle himſelf might have profited. © It is natural 
(fays he) for the moderns who excel in elegance, 
and ingenious turns, to fanſy that they have ſur- 
paſſed the ancients; whoſe chief excellence is a 
natural ſimplicity. But I muſt beg leave here to 
propoſe a ſort of apologue. The inventors of the 
Gothic kind of architecture (which is ſaid to have 
1 come 
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come from the Arabians) fanſied, no doubt, that 
they had outdone the Greek architects. A Gre- 
cian ſtructure has nothing in it that is merely or- 
namental. The parts that are neceſſary to ſupport, 
or to cover it, as the pillars, and the cornice, be- 
come ornaments only by their beautiful proportion. 
Every thing is ſimple, exact, and uſeful. We ſee 
nothing in it either bold or fancitul, that can im- 
poſe on the fight. The proportions are ſo juſt, 
that nothing Teems very noble, though the whole 
really be ſo. Every thing is deſigned to ſatisfy 
true reaſon. On the contrary, the Gothic archi- 
tet, upon very ſlender pillars, raiſes up a vaſt roof 
into the clouds. One would fanſy it were going 
to tumble, though it ſtands many ages. It is all 
full of windows, roſes, and petty decorations, 
The ſtones ſeem to be pinked and cut-out like 
paper-bawbles. Every thing looks gay and light; 
as it were hanging in the air. Was it not natural 
now for the Gothic architects to imagine, that, by 
their vain refinements, they had outdone the 


Greek ſimplicity? Now only change the names, 


and put poets and orators inſtead of architects : 
Lucan muſt naturally fanſy he was a greater poet 
than Virgil. Seneca the tragedian muſt imagine he 
was more exquiſite than Sophocles. Taſſo perhaps 
hoped he ſhould excel Virgil and Homer. If. theſe 
authors thought ſo, they were much deceived. 
And the moſt excellent modern authors ſhould be- 
ware of the like miſtake.” 


IX. 


| Laſtly, the art of Virgil is never ſo powerfully | 
felt, as when he attempts to move the paſſions, 
eſpecially the more tender ones. The pathetic was 
| = the 
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| the grand, diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of his genius 
and temper. And this perhaps is the reaſon Why 
Eneas is painted of fo foft and compaſſionate a 
turn of mind. Our poet began fo early as in his 
Eclogues (ſee the ſecond and tenth) to /teep his ſong 
in tears And the ſtory of Orpheus is excelled by 
nothing but that of Dido, of Niſus and Euryalus 
and his mother, the mournful picture of Troy, 
the lamentations of Evander, and the diſtreſles of 
Latinus, Juturna, and Turnus. Quintilian has 
exactly drawn Virgil's character under that of Eu- 
ripides: IN AF FEC TIB US CUM OMNIBUS MIRUs, 
TUM IIS QUI MISERATIONE CONSTANT, FACIIE 
 PRAECIPUUs, Lib. X. c. 1. It lay in his power 
alone, to have enriched the Roman poeſy with 
what it fo greatly wanted, and what is perhaps a 


more uſeful work than even an 98 poem itſelf, a 
PERFECT TRAGEDY, | 


INDEX 


E 
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Pages of each : the Letter n. 4 a Note. 
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E NE I P, its nature | 


and deſign, according 
to Mr. Spence, vol. i. p. 20 
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Boſlu 11. 2, & leq. 
— Is a SYSTEM of POLI- 
_ TICS, according to War- 
burton; and repreſents 
2 perfect lawgiver, in the 
perſon of ZEneas ili. 2 

& ſeq. 


11, 68. n. 

Achemenides, his moving ap- 
pearance and hiſtory 
179, to 182 

Acheron, a river in hell iii. 


151 
Eneas ſets out from Sicily 


"Us 26 
— with a ſtorm 


37 
is firſt ſpeech ibid. 
——Lands on an unknown 
_ coaſt ji. 38 
——Comtforts his companions 

11, 
MV ourns ſecretly for the 
ſuppoſed loſs of Gyas 11. 46 


Meets with Venus diſ- 


guiſed, who informs him of 
the name of the country, 
and the hiſtory of Dido the 
queen of it 


——Praiſes himſelf ii. 50 


ii. 


ii. 


ji. 46, to 49 


e diſcovers his mother 
Venus 11. 52 
—Ooes to Carthage ii. ib. 
Dees in a temple the pic- 
tures of the Trojan war, 
(artfully introduced by the 
poet, as they contain all the 


principal events that pre- 


ceded the taking of Troy, 
which he deſcribes in the 
ſecond book) ii. 56 


— » While he is concealed in 
Achates, his true character 


the cloud, ſees Gyas, &c, 
approaching Dido ii, 61 
Breaks from the cloud, 
and ſpeaks to Dido ii. 65 
Sups with her 
——Relates to her the de- 
ſtruction of Troy ii. 79 
——]1s warned by Hector's 
| ghoſt to fly from Troy, and 
carry the gods with him 
ii. 98 
— Attacks the enemy with 
great fury 11. 102 
——Sees Priam killed by 
Pyrrhus ii. 113, to 118 


9 -s tempted to kill Helen 


1 Ws 

— hut is diſſuaded by Ve. 

nus | Ii. 120 
— Dees the gods deſtroying 

the foundation of Troy ii. 

121 

—Perſuades Anchiſes his 
father, but in vain, to fly 
with him ü, 125 
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the grand, diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of his genius 
and temper. And this perhaps is the reaſon why 
Aneas is painted of ſo ſoft and compaſſionate a 
turn of mind. Our poet began ſo early as in his 
Eclogues (ſee the ſecond and tenth) to /teep his ſong 
in tears And the ſtory of Orpheus is excelled by 
nothing but that of Dido, of Niſus and Euryalus 
and his mother, the mournful picture of Troy, 
the lamentations of Evander, and the diſtreſſes of 
Latinus, Juturna, and Turnus. Quintilian has 
exactly drawn V irgil's character under that of Eu- 
ripides: IN AFFECTIBUS CUM OMNIBUS MIRUs, 
TUM IIS QUI MISERATIONE CONSTANT, FACILE 
PRAECIPUUs, Lib. X. c. 1. It lay in his power 
alone, to have enriched the Roman poeſy with 
what it fo greatly wanted, and what is perhaps a 
more uſeful work than even an epic poem itſelf, 4 
PERFECT TRAGEDY, DIE „„ 
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ZEneas ruſhes again to fight 


| il. 125 
m——T akes his father on his 
ſhoulders, and is followed 
by Aſcanius and Creuſa ii. 
130 

—— Searches aſter eh ii. 


. stel by her gboſt | 


to retire 11. 134. 
— Sails to Thrace 11. 139 
Diſcovers the death of 

Polydore ii. 142 
ails to Delos ii. 145 
w——],ands at Crete ii. 148 
Is warned by his houſhold 

gods to leave Crete, and go 

to Italy 10 


=—[s infeſted by the harpyes 


ll. 153 
Finds Andromache 
158 


——Receives Helenus's ad- 


vice and prephecy con- 


cerning his voyage ii. 163 


—— Diſcovers Italy it. 173 
—— Hears and ſees the erup- 
tions of mount Etna ii. 


176 
——Flies from Polypheme 
| 11. 18 5 
——Loſes Anchiſes ii. 187 


do 203 


Is formed by Mer cury, 


that Jupiter commands him - 


to leave Carthage immedi- 
ately. ii. 
 ——Endeavouts to excuſe his 
flight to Dido 
— 1. commanded again by 
Mercury to leave Carthage 

8 5 ii. 231 


11. 


| Ends his narration 11.188 
| ——Fnters the cave Yo Di- 


212 


11. 216 


Aneas ſets ſail immediately 
ii. 232 
———Lands in Sicily iii. 75 
—Inſtitutes funeral games 
in honour of his father Ii, 
79, 10 173 
——- Builds a city for the wo- 
men and old men iii. 122 
Laments the death of 
Palinurus 111. 120 
Arrives at Cuma in. 
| 58 | 132 
——Conſults the Sibyl u. 
156 
—Finds the golden bou Eh 
111. 14 5 
ie Miſenus iii. 146 
— Deſcends with the Siby! 
into hell iii. 149 
—— Meets with Palinurus iii. 
156 
——Promiſes him burial ili. 
158 
——Quiets Cerberus iii. 160 
Meets with Dido, and 
addreſſes her tenderly iti, 
3 163 
—— Sees the ancient heroes 
111. 165 


——Frightens the Grecian 


ghoſts | 111. 166 
Is informed by Deipho- 
bus of Helen's treachery 
111 168 
— Elyſium iii. 177 
——Meets with Anchiles iii. 
181 
3 the Roman heroes, 
his deſcendents, paſs in re- 


view before him iii. 187, 

| „ 0 198 

— .. out of the ivory 
s | Ill. 199 

| LEneas 


F 


fEneas ks embaſſy favourably 
received by Latinus ili. 
216 


— promiſes him his 


daughter Lavinia in mar- 


riage iii. 220 
Is encouraged by the 
god Tyber iii. 267 
—— Goes to Evander iii. 
273 

Is kindly received by 
—_— 11. 477 
—— Who ſhews him the ca- 
ito] 111. 290 


——— And ſends Pallas with 
him with forces iii. 309 
-—— Receives his ſhield from 


Venus | 111. 319 


Returns from Tuſcany 
| iv. 74 

—— Seeks Turnus iv. 95 
——Kills Magus and others 
iv. 96, to 104 

Engages and kills Lau- 
ſus - Ms. F389 
——PFEngages and kills Me- 
zentius Iv. 124, to 127 


——Ere&ts a trophy of the 


ſpoils of Mezentius iv. 


131 


ends home and laments 


over the body of Pallas 


iv. 133, to 136 
— Makes a ſolemn league 


with Turnus iv. 229 
——Ts wounded iv. 238 
Is miraculooſly cured iv. 


246 
peaks en, to 


Aſcanius 47 


——Secks eagerly for Tur- 
nus ---- iv. 250 
Makes a great ſlaughter 


among the Latians IV. 252 


Eneas fights with and kills 


Turnus iv. 266, to 277 


Solian lands, between Ita- 
ly and Sicily, ever which 
reigned ZEolus, tather of 


the winds ii. 28 
Atna, a famous vulcano in 


Sicily, now mount Gibel 


11. 176 
Aerii Mellis, honey, why fo 
called «= 1. 251. n. 


Agenor, one of Dido's ance- 


ftors ll. 48 
Agriculture, its origin i. 139 
Alburnus, a mountain of Italy 


1. 226 


Alcon, a famous Cretan archer 
8 


Alexis, eclogue ſo called} 1.59 
Alphefuberus and Damon, their 


ſongs 1. 106 
Altars, thought to be the 


gates between Africa, 
Italy, and Sicily ii. 33 


Ame bean poetry, the laws of 
it . 70. n. 


At preſent practiſed in 


Italy 1. 99 
Amphion cauſes the ſtones of 
Thebes to dance into their 


places by the power of his 


8 i 0 
Amphryſus, a river in Sicily, 


by which Apollo fed Ad- 


metus's ſheep i. 206 
Amſanttus, its ſituation aſcer- 
ine Bs 2404 B5-- 
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Ane hiſes inter prets an « oracle 


. 146 

— — His amour with Venus 
| ii. 170. n. 

His character well ſup- 
ported ii. 175. n. 
Dies at e li. 
187 


— Funeral games perform 
ed in his honour iii. 73 


His ghoſt appears to 
Fneas, and orders him to 


leave Sicily I. 121 
His interview with Eneas 


in Elyſium Iii. 181 
Andremache, her hiſtory ii. 
158, to 161 


Antandroc, a city of Leſſer 


Phrygia, at the foot of 


mount Ida 11. 139 


Araxes, a river in Armenia, | | 
which bore down a bridge 
that Alexander built over 


it — e 


122 
| Arion, a lyric poet i. 189 
_ Ariflens, his ſtory, and the 


manner of his reſtoring his 
1. 374. 


bees | 
A ſublime deſcription of 


his deſcent to his mother's | 


court 1. 276, 277 


nſe of it tl. $6. n. 


Articles agreed on between the 
iv. 
„ 


Latins and Trojans 

| 230, 
| — broken by the La- 
- > "Was iv. 236 


— near 


* carried by Venus to 


3 | 


| — His age 


| | Aftyanax, HeRor's fon by An- 
Arethuſe, a fountain, or fun- 


tain-nymph, in 22 8 5 


Was ſhadowed 


iii. ä 


6 


Aſcanius his natural behaviowu: 
at hunting I. 202 
Makes a very graceful 
ffgure in the luſus Troje 

Fj: ili. 110 

— Eins the favourite ſtag 
of Sylvia, and thereby oc. 
caſions the war, by which 
his character is artfully ren. 

_ dered important in the fa- 
ble ui. 235 
His generous behaviour 
to Niſus and Euryalus, 
whoſe mother he promiſes 
to take care of iv. 22 


— His fir ſt warlike exploits 


iv. 44 
| 8 iv. ibid. 
Aſcræam jage, Heſiod, who 


was born at Aſerwa, a vil 


lage of Bœotia 3. gs 
Aſaracus, ZEneas's 85 cat 
grandfather . 


dromache ii. 109. n, 


Gus, or Tabanus, a chin 
Aan like a waſp 1. 226 


Athos, a mountain of Mace: 


donia iv. 16s 
Auguſtus, the fine compliment 
A+ him by Virgil i. 131 


in The 
perſon of Aneas 1. 2 


| Actually performed what 
= pet aliquot, the true 


| ZFEneas promiſed, viz, iO 
collect the Sibyl's books 
| 111. 137 
———- His conqueſt for etold by 
Jupiter 911. 44 


— perſon ſhew 'ed to 
 Fneas in Elyſium ii. 189 
And Anchiſes's panegy- 
„VVV 


Aug afl x 


ric on hun 


VV 


Auguſtus, the battle of Actium, 
and his victory there, repre- 
ſented on Aneas's ſhield 
111. 315, to 318 

——Ard obſervations on it 
| 111. 236 


Blechus, a ſpirited addreſs 
D tohim i. x66 


leads of him hung on — 


trees, and why 1. 193. n. 
Hymns and ſacrifices to 

kim and why „ 
Hath been the cauſe of 


evils to mankind 1. 196 
Amata conſecrates her 


daughter to him, and is 


ſeized with all the fury of 


aà Bacchanalian in. 228 
— Warburton's ingent- 
ous conjecture concern- 
ing this paſſage; viz. that 
it is a concealed ſatire on 
the corruption of the my- 
ſteries 111. 67, to 70 
Beaſis, loves of them i. 
2297 to 223 

Bees, a proper ſtation for 
them — . 251 
heir hives 1. 253 
heir (warming i. 255 
—— Their battles 1. 256 


—— Their different kinds i. 


— —How kept at home 1. 


Their polity i. 260 
—— Compared to the Cyclops 

i. 262 
——Their generation 1. 264. 


—— The true ſyſtem of their 
generation, from M. Ma- 


raldi 1. 264, to 267. n. 


——Their life l, 267 


Bees, Their loyalty +; ibid, 
—— Suppoſed to have a por- 
tion of the zthereal ſpirit, 


or anima mundi 1. 268 


— —Cruel manner of taking 
them WR 5 ibid. 
—— When to take them ibid, 
heir paſſionate and re- 
vengefol temper i. ibid. 
Their enemies, viz, li- 
zards, moths, beetle, drones, 
ang ſpiders I. 269 


—— How to repair the total 
lois of them 1. 272, to 289 
Bellua Lerne, a tnake in the 


lake Lerna, deſtroyed by 


Hercules | ili. 151 
Benncus, a lake in the terri- 
tory of Verona iv. 77 


Berecynthia, the mother of the 


gods, her petition to Jupi- 
pite e 
Biauor, fon of Tiber, and 
the nymph Manto, who 


founded Mantua i. 119 
re a people of Mace- 
don — i. 243 


Boreas, finely deſcribed by 
Heſiod — 1. 306 
Briareus, a giant feigned tg 
have had an hundr ed hands 


iii. 151 
Builocks, hew tamed i. 227 
Bulls, battle of, deſcribed i. 


230 


—— When to be admitted to 
the cows 25 1. 220 

„ furious fighting 2 
nobly deſcribed i. 230, 


231 


| Bufris, king of Egypt, * 
cruelty 1. 206 
Cacus, 


monſter © 


Their diſeaſes and reme- _ 
dies 1. 269, 270 
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1 N 1 X. 


An apology for the few cha- 
| racters that are to be fou 
in the neid, in comp:.. | 

riſon of thole in Homer 


i. 40, 41 
Chariot- race, a beautiful de- 


Ry 
Cow Killed by Hercules, 
Calchas, prophet or ſooth- 

fayer of the Grecian army 


il 87 


Calliope, Orpheus $ mother Js 
81 


Calves, management of them. 


1. 228 
5 Camilla, her character and 
education iv. 167 
Signalizes herſelf in bat- 
iv 173 
iv. 

| 182 
. Carthage, June” s favourite ci- 

0 by: 11.25 
—— Which | the fade the 
Trojans would deſtroy ibid. 
Caſſandra, Priam's daughter, 


tle 
— ſlain by Aruns 


foretells the ruin of the 
Trojans | | ii. 96 
Cato, in what ſenſe prailed 


by Virgil. Il. 334 
Cattle, murrain among them 


1. 244, to 249 
Caucaſus, a famous range of 


mountains, running trom 
the Black ſea to the Cal- 
pian 
Celœno, the harpy, her pro- 
phecy to Mneas ji. 15 
Centaurs, a people in 'Thet- 
ſaly, who firſt broke horſes 
iii. 151 
Chalcidian ſtrains, elegiac verſe 


1. 125 


Cbaly bes, a people in Spain 
5 1. 124 
Chas, contained in the 
Aneidd, are all well ſupport- 
| ed ii. 27 


111. 283 


1. 196 


ſcription of it 1. 222 
Charybdis, a frightful Whir!- 
pool in the ſtreights of Si- 
cily 11. 166 


— — 


Chimera, a monſter that vo- 


mited flames 111. Tex 


Cicero, diſliked by Avugultus $ 


courtiers ili. 195.1. 
Citheron, a mountain near 
Thebes in Bœotia ii. 214 


Cloanthus, conquers in the na- 


val fight ii. 89 
cot, a river in hell "M1 
15 * 


Codrus, king of Athens, vr bo 
died for his country 1, Fg ; 
Colt, good one deſcribed 
220 
Contentment, a remai kabl e tx- 
ample of, in an old Cory- 
ian 1. 2.59 
Corn, the moſt proper ſoil 
for it 1. 182 
Corycian, happy old peaſant, 
his garden, his art and in- 
duſtry i. 258, to 260 
Coryden and Thyrſis i. 100 
Complains of Alexis 9 


— | 


coyneſs 197, to 204 
Coun, marks of a uu one 
1. 219. 


Creation, deſcription of, ac- 
cording to the Epicurean 
ſyſtem 1. 93 

Creuſa, probable motives al- 
ſigned for muy her ii. 131 

N 


1 N d 1 x: 


Gele, mother of the gods 


| it. 147 
Cyclades, A cluſter of iſlands 


in the ZEgean ſea ii. 148 


. Cyclops, a favage people near 


© mount Ztna It. 39 —0 


mot hoe, a ſea-nymph ii. 35 
Cynthus, a a mountain in Delos, 
Diana's native iſland ii. 59 


D. 
| Dias an ingenious ar” 
tificer = 


Damewtas and Palæmon, their 
contention which ſung beſt 


| 1,66 
Damon and Alptef bus, their 


ſongs: — 1. 106 


 Daphms, his funeral elegy 


1. 84 


His deification 88 
Dq, lucky and unlucky i. 
e 


Dedufum dicere — ex- 


plained 1. 92. n. 


Deiphobus, Priani 8 ſon, who 


married Helen after Pri- 
am's death Ii. 100 
Deſcriptions in the Eclogues 


Of a little farm, ſuppoſed 


to be the poet's own 1. 57 


— Ot a ſhepherd's uneaſt- 


neſs at ſeeing his farm 
ſeized by ſoldiers i. 57 


—— Of a deſpairing lover i. 


59, to 64 

——Oof the reſtoration of the 

golden age 1. 77 
—— Of a grotto i. 84 


— Of the effects of Res 


death of Daphais, < on us 


VOI. IV. 


mother, the nymphs, the 
ſwains, the brute creation, 
and all nature 1. 85 
* of the ſweetneſs of 


| 8 verſes 1. 87 
the apotheoſis of 
Daphnis | 1. 88 
—— Of Silenus ſleeping i. 92 
———Of the formation of the 
 Cytorus, a mountain of Paph- 
— — 1. 196 3 
| — Of the ill effects of im- 


world, according to the 
Epicurean ſyſtem. i. 


moderate and 8 Ver. 
paſſions — 95 
Of the love of Paliphae 

for a bull, and her jealouſy 
and grief i. 95, 96 


— Of Gallus being intro- 
duced by a Mule to Par- 


naſſus — i. 96 
Of Mincius i. 10 
— f a ſhepherd's loſing his 
goat — 1. 100 


—0f a jealous and deſpair- 


ing ſhepherd 1. 106 
Of the manner in which 


he fell in love Ii. 109 
— Of the incantations a 


wife uſes to recover her 
husband's affections i. 


110, to 113 
—Of the danger Virgil and 


his bailiff were in i. 115, 116 
— the paſſion of Gallus 


i. 122, to 126 


—— Of the rw ods who” 


came to viſit him in his 


ferent countries 1.7 


Of the effects of burning 


the ſtubble 1. 135 
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Deſcriptions in the Georgics 
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Deſcription of an husband - 
man over- flowing his new- 
ſown grounds 1. 137 
wa Of a husbandman drain- 
ing his lands after ſudden 
floods 1. 138 
— Ot the origin and Pro- 
greſs of arts i. 139 
Of the plough ibid. 
Together with a print 
and an account of the an- 


cient plough 1, 140 
— [f the hve zones . 

5 | | 146. n. 

— Of the zodiac 1. 146, 

5 | 147. Ne 
husbandman's 


employment in bad weather, 
and at night 1. 148 
——— Of his enjoyments in 
Winter 1 1 
— Of a ſtorm in autumn 
VVV 
— Of the prognoſtics of 
wind | tv 4 
Of ſtormy ſhowers i. 155 
— bf the effects of the 
weather on animals, and 
particularly on rooks 1. 157 
— Of the prognoſtics of 
_ winds ibid. 
Of the riſing and ſetting 
tun, giving prognoſtics of 
the weather 1.158 
=» Noble deſcriptions of the 
prog noſtics that attended 
the death of Julius Cæ- 


„ — 160 
ot trees that grow wild - 
"4 — 1. 168 


„ 
— [f trees raiſed and im- 
proved by art ibid. 


f grafting and in- eying 


1. 173 


Deſcription of the various ſorts 
of grapes 1. 174 


— Of the various ſorts of 


trees in general 1. 176 
— Of poor land 1, 181 
— Of rich land ibid. 
bf an experiment to try 

whether land be thin or 
— Of a fire in a vineyard 


„„ I. 188 
— Of the ſpring ibid. 
— Of the exquiſite pleaſures 
of a country-life i. 197, 

| : to 204. 


of the allegorical temple 


Virgil ſays he will build, 
and the ſports he will in- 
ſtitute i. 207, to 219 
— Of a proper cow to breed 


rom 1. 219 
— Of a ſtallion 1. 220, 
* & ſeq. 

— Of a chariot- race 1. 222 


— Of the aſilos, and its 

effects on the cattle 1. 226 
—0 Of a war-horſe i. 228 
— Of the effects of love on 
bulls | 1. 230 
— Of a fight betwixt two 

rival bulls ibid. 
— Of the effects of this 

paſſion on lioneſſes, tigers, 

boars, and all the animal 
creation 1 3k 
— f mares impregnated 
- by the wind 1-233 
— Of ſheep and goats, and 


their management i. 234 
— Of the African ſhepherds 
| i. 23 


—— Of the Scythian ſhep- 
bene i. 237, to 239 
5 Deſerit- 


+ R D 


Deſcription of various kinds of 


ſerpents — 1, 240 


— [Of the diſeaſes incident 


to cattle 1. 242, 243 
— Of a dreadful plague 
among the cattle i. 243, 


to 249 
uf the dreadful figure 
of Tiſiphone 1. 248 
f a proper ſituation for 

an apiary 1. 252 
—— Ot a battle between the 
bees 1. 256 


—— of two kinds of bees i. 


— the old Corycian's 
garden — 1. 2 59 
| ——Oot the ſeveral offices ap- 


pointed to be performed by 


different bees 1. 260, to 263 
— Of their manner of pro- 
pagation 1, 264. n. 
— f Ariſtzus's viſit to his 
mother 1. 276 
—0f the transformations 
of Proteus 281 
——Of the grief and death 
of Orpheus i. 282, to 287 
= —Of the reſtor ation of A- 
riſtzeus's bees 1. 288 
Deſcriptions in the Æneid 
f the cave of the winds 


ii. 29 
of a tempeſt e 
—— Of a tedition 11.35 
——Of a ſheltered harbour 
5 36 
1 44 1.39 


= of the extenſive con · 


queſts of Cæſar ii. 44 
— 0 f rage perſonified ii. 45 
— — Carthage ii. 


33 


—— Of the pictures of the 


Trojan war 1. 56 
— [f Dido's firſt appear- 
ance — | 11. 5g 
——Of ZEncas's breaking 
from the cloud 11. 64. 
——— Of the feaſt Dido gives 
the Trojans | 11. 72 


A city delivered from a 
ſiege — 11. 84 


— Of the ſerpents 11.93 
— 0 the ghoſt of r. 


| 97 
nat the burning nd: de- 


257 


ſtruction of Troy ii. 101, 


| to 136 
———Of a peſtilence ii. 149 
——0f another ſtorm ws" 


151, 152 


——Of the harpies ii. 154 
—— Ot Scylla and Charyb- 


dis ii. 166 
——— Of mount Etna ii. 175 


——Ot the cave of Poly- 


b 11. 180 
—— Ot Nene ii. 183 
— Of Fame ii. 205 
—0 ff Mercury li. 210 


Of a magician ii. 228 
—0f a ſhip-race iii. 82, 


to 92 


—— Of a foot-race iii, 93 


—— Of the combat of the 
ceſtus Iii. 95 


n a ſnooting- match iii. 


133 


104 
0 the tournament 111. 
107 

df Neptune in his cha- 

riet 111. 126 
— f Tina's temple iii. 
—0f Miſenus's funer al hi. 
9 146 
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Deferipti tion of the mouth of 
hell 111, 149 


If Zneas' 8 entrance to 


hell 111. 173, to 1/7 
— (OF. Elyſium 11, 177 


——·0f the Roman heroes 


111, 137, to 198 
— of the gates of ivory and 
horn 111, 198 
9 the river 228 111. 


_ 


—0f Latinus $ Salo 
| 214 
— 0 Of the ſerpent gliding 
through Amata's garments 
| Ii. 226 
| of a beautiful ſtag ili. 
233 

— deſcription of the 
cave of Cacus 11. 279, 280 
—— Eis combat with Her- 
cules iii. 280, to 284 
9 the Cyclops work- 
111, 300 

— the ſhield of Aneas 
Ed: 3115 to 319 


——Of ce T. '0jan ſhips tranſ- 


formed into ſea-yymphs 1 iv. 


11 
0 Niſus and Euryalus, 


their nocturnal expedition 


iv. 15, to TT - 


| — of a general battle iv. 


85 
— of Tornus's engagement 5 


iv. 92, 93 
f ZEneas's killing Me- 


with Pallas 


zentius 1. 124, to 127 
— Of Pallas's {uneral 


——Of Camilla s "TROL ond 
death 


— Turnus iſſuing to the 
figlit 


1400 | 


iv. 173, to 184 


227 


Deſcription of making a ſo- 
lemn league iv. 227, to 223 
Of breaking this league 


iv. 235 

_; Zneas wounded i, 
238 

And cured by Venus 
Iv. 245 

—— Of neas's engagement 
with Turnus iv. 280 
Of ZEneas killing Tur— 
nus — iv. 296 
Dictamnum, dittany, which 


grows only in Crete iv. 
245 


 Didadic poetry, rules ſor it, 


and examples of thoſe rules 
I. 291, to 303 
——Chara&ters of didactic 
8 1.4304, 335 


Dido, her firſt huſband mur- 


deied by her brother . 

38 

ct builds a temple to 
Juno | li. 


—— Her beautiful firſt ap- 


Pearance 11. 59 
Her amazement at ſce- 
ing ZEneas break from the 
cloud, in which Venus had 
| Concealed him 11. 66 
Makes a ſplendid feaſt 
for him | ii. 67, 68 
——Pondles Cupid in the 
perſon of Aſcanius 11. 73 
Begs ZEneas to relate his 
adventures, and the ſiege 
-of Troy 177 
——Reveals her paſſion to 
her ſiſter Anna ii. 191 
—— Tempts ZEneas to ſettle | 
at Carthage 11. 196 
—— Her hunting dreſs de. 
ſcribed ii. 200 
Dia 


NCD: 3 


Dil enters the ſatal cave with 
- *- FBhheas _- 11. 203 
—— Upbraids Fneas with 
his treachery li. 214 
——Faints away with rage 
ii. 220 
| ——Employs her , to in- 
treat him to ſtay ii. 222 
Cees and hears 1 
omens . 444 
——Conceals her reſolution 
to die from her biter Wh 
| 226 
: FOO 7 moſt pathetic ſoli- 
loquy at midnight 4/5, Ma 
229 
—— Her paſſionate ſpeech at 
 leeing the Trojan ficet in 
JJ 8 1 
—— Mounts the ſuneral pyr 


and ſtabs herlelf ii. 5 


Dyeaſes incident to cattie i. 
| 242 


Difertation o on paſtoral poetry 


1.47 


——On didattic poetry | 1.291 - 


— On the ZEneid 11. 1 


n the ſixth book of the 


_ #neid | 111. 1 


—On the ſhield of Aneas ; F 


111, 321 


— n the character of Iapis, 


in the twelfth book of the 


Eneid, ſuppoſed to be An- 


tonius Muſa Iv 199 
Dodona's doves, what 1. 115 
Doris, a ſea-nymph i. 122 
| Drances, his character iv. 
1 +” Bow 
| Drepanum, a maritime town 


in SielR ne 
 Dryopes, a people who lived 
at the foot of mount Par- 
n ms | f, 202 


E. 


Fe Mployments peculiai ta each 


{caton 146 
Eunius, frequently imitated by 
Virgil 111. 222. n. 
Entellus vanquit (hes Dares at 
the gauntlet fight iii. 103 
Entrance into hell deleribed 


E; 10, the muſe who preſides 
_ over love 11. 20 5 


ibid. 


Eridanut, or the Po, the 


largeſt river in Italy i. 16 
Eriph;le, wife cf Ampliiaraus, 
prophet of Argos 11,162. n. 
E. ymanthus, a famous foreit 


in Aicadia 111. 101 

Eryx, a mountain in Sicily. 

iv. 26 

Evadae, wife of W 
11. 162.1 

Evande r, his kind e | 

of ZEneas 111, 27 

Bis account of ancient 

Taly | | 111. 283 


| whom he ſends with Eneas 


11, 307, to 309 
His lamentation over bis 


ſon when he is killed ii. 
. | 


5 419 
Euripides reſembled Virgil in 


his genius and manner iv. 


79. n. 


ii be rrows from his 


Hocuba and Troades ibid. 


—— Copied by Virgil ii. 

f . No 
— the moſt pathetic of 
all tragic. writers whatever 


ibid. 
| P 3 ; Euri- 


Why invoked by Virgil 0 
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Takes leave of his ſon, 
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Eur; biet, an excellent paſſage 
ol his quoted ibid. 


| Eurota, a river near Sparta 
i. 97 


| Exryalus and Niſus go to re- 
call Arneas iv. 1 5 
Ther generous friend- 
ſhip 
Ts ſlain 8 Iv. 32 
: Furypibes, a noble Augur ſent 
to contult Apollo 11. 88 


©. 


Jo: deſcribed at large 
11. 205 

Fire in a vineyard deſcribed 
1. 188 

Foreſi, old, telled and plough- 
"Uk 
Friendſbip, the great ſorce of 
it in Niſus and Euryalns 

5 Iv. 16 
ene 8 of what conſe- 
quence they were thought 
by the ancients 111. 155 
— be deprived of them 
was thought the moſt ter- 
rible misfortune and pu- 
niſhment, as appears from 
the conduct of Homer, and 
the ancient tragedians ibid. 


G. 


8 GH lus, a remarkeble- and 
| noble compliment made 
him by Vig F. 96 
Linus's fine addreſs to 


| "ies ; 
| — gil pities his hard 
uſage by Lycorie, and con- 
dolts bis misfortune 1, 122 


. We 19 


1. 182 Glaucus, a ſea-god 


1.97 


A great patron of Vir- 
gil's, and an excellent poet 
ibid. 

=——Comforted by Virgil on 
the loſs of his miſtreſs ibid. 
——Expreſſes his fincere love 
for Lycoris, but deſpairs of 
obtaining her ibid, 
Games, exhibited in honour 
of Anchiſes's manes iii. $2 
Gargazus, a mountain in 
Apulla iv. 144 
Gangeras, apart of mountida, 
and a city in Troas i. 137 
Gauntlet - fight deſcribed ili. 


99 
Gelee a people of Sicily, 
who painted their faces ii. 
186 
iii. 7 
Goats, injurious to vines 
| 187 
—— Why fherificed to Bac- 
„ 1, 192 
he care of them 1. 234 
heir value ibid. 
Humane exhortation to 
afford them fodder, ſince 
they are ſo little trouble to 
the ſhepherd 1. 235 
Gorgon, the daughter of Phor- 
cus | . 23'S 
Grawviſce, a town in Etruria, 
ſo called, a gravitate aeris 
. Js 
Grynium, a city of ZEolis, 
where Apollo had a tem- 
ple 7 > GO 


H. 


HI. yer, Andes of theſe 
monſlers ji. 154, 158 
| Hebrus, 


N DT © 


| Hebrus, a river of Thrace iv. 


239 
Hector appears to Eneas in 


a dream 11, 97 


Hecuba flies to the altar for 


ſanctuary ns =: Wu 


Her addreſs to old Priam 


on ſeeing him in armour 
| ibid, 


Helena baſely betrays her 


huſband Deiphobus 111. 168 
Helenus, his hiſtory 11. 160 
——Marries Andromache 


„ hid; 

— prophet „ Ms 108: 
—— His prophetical ſpeech 
to ZEneas ii. 163 
Helorus, a river in Sicily ii. 
186 


Hercules kills Cacus iii. 283 
Hermione, daughter of Mene- 


laus, king of Sparta ii. 260 
Hermus, a river in Italy, in- 


to which the Pactolus runs 
| 1. 177 


Homer, compares with Vir 


gil prefat. dedication 


—— Feri in _— 5 


tion 34 
Horſe, firſt produced by Nep- 


tune i. 130 


What country produces 
the beſt for the Olympic 


games 1 4 
Deſcribed 1. 221 
— Horw to be treated when 
old 1. 222 


— heir beſt age i. ibid. 
——Who firſt yoked them 


- i. 223 


. manage of horſes 
known to the ancients i. 
22.3 and note, ibid. 


Horſe, how to breed war- 


| horſes VVV 
When to break them 
ibid. 
——Peſtilence among them 
i. 244 


— of an horſe 
_ dying with the plague i. 245 
Huſbandman's tools, a cata- 


logue of them i. 140 


—— T oil, moſt elegantly and 
fully expreſſed in a few 
lines e 1. 193 


1. 


| Pies a town and grove 


of that name in Cypros 11. 
71 


in oneuc, the Trojan chief, = 
| drefſes Dido „„ 


Addreſſes Latinus iii. 217 


Infernal regions, according to 
the Pythagorean and Pla- 


| tonic c ſyſtem, deſcribed iii. 
- mY „ to 186 
Iris perſuades the Tr ojan ma- 
trons to burn the ſhips ii. 
1 
Iſmarur, a mountain in the 
maritime * of Thrace 
| i. 169 


Italy, its prailes „ 17% 


— Diſcovered firſt by A- 
chates | 11. 174 
Iulus, and the boys, march 
in proceſſion 111. 10% 
Kills Numanus iv. 45 
2 Apollo's deſire is re- 
ſtr ained from the fight iv. 
48 

Juno i is fo fond of Carthage, 
that ſhe prefers it to her 


own country i. % 


5 4 | Juno, 


8 


A 


—— — 


4 
* 

1 x 
'F 
* 

44 

1 
4 


and 


. 
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unt, her hatred of the Tro- 
jans il. 27 


— Applies to Tolus for a 


norm to deitroy their Navy 
" "Ribs: 20 

—Propoſes to Venus to 
unte the Trojans ans Ty- 

r1 41s i. i. 198 
er character in the 
Mneid tormed on that of 
juno in the Iliad; but jud:- 


croutly altered and ons . 


to his deſign by Virgil 
| 127 
ends Tris to fire the 
Trojan fieet 111. 114 
ler retertment at fee- 
ung the Trojans in Italy 
Nl, 221 

Employs Alecto to ani— 
nate Amata, and the La- 
tians, againſt them iN, 224 


—— she herſelf opens the 


tne temple of Janus iii. 245 
——Jultities her conduct to 
the gods iv. 68 


—— Makes a phantom re 


ſembling Zneas, in order 
to draw Turnus off from 
the battle iv. 106 
——Hec anger againſt the 
Trojans fottened iv. 274 


——On what terms ſhe will 


oppoſe them no longer 


iv. 275 
Jupiter comforts Venus con- 
cerning 4Eneas's danger 
11. 43 


——And tells her what the 
fates have decreed concern- 
11 g h im ibid, 


neither Trojans nor La- 
tians IV, 70 


„ 


Declares he will favour 


Jupiter, the effect of his ſpeech 
on all nature, nobly de- 
{cribed iv. 71 

Ixion, king of the Hs. 
his hifftory li. 175 


1. 
L. how to know dif- 


ferent kinds of it 1. 183 
——How to NG: bitter 


184 

| ——May bi too fat a rich 
| ibid. 

-—Of light, heavy, and 
black land i. 183, 184 


Laodamia, the wife of Prote- 
ſilaus ili. 161 
Lepitha, a people of Theſſaly 
of diſſolute morals 11. 175 
Latin troops intirely defeated 
iv. 197 


Latiuus, from whom deſcend- 


ed | 111. 205 
Conſults Faunus con- 
cerning che diſpoſal of his 
daughter 11. 207 
——His palace finely deſcrib- 
ed 111. 214 


— His ſtable and horſes 


111. 220 
Motos” to obey the 
oracle, in giving his daugh- 
ter to ÆEnceas lil. 244 
——Ketires from the admi- 
niſtration of government 
ibid. 

—— Bis grief at the breaking 
the ſolemn league iv. 236 
His grief for the death 


"of his queen Amata IV. 
"S400 

Lavinia, remarks on her cha- 
racter i. prefat. dedication 
Lavinia, 8 


E 


Lavinia, courted by ſeveral 
Princes of Italy iii. 209 
Lavinia weeps at hearing her 
mother's moving ſpeech to 
Turnus iv. 220 
— Her beautiful bluſh de- 
ſcribed iv. 221 
— —Her grief at the death of 
her mother deſcribed iv. 


- 59 | 
Lanſus, his picty, is flain by 
Eneas iv. 117 


Lernæ, fens between Argos 
and Mycene; where Her- 
cules flew Hydra ili. 191 

Lilybeum, a weſtern promon - 
tory of Sicily 11. 137 

Lowe, Damecetas's tender ex- 
preſſions of, in which he is 
outdone by thoſe of Me- 
nalcas for Amyntas 1. 70 

A moſt natural deſcrip- 

tion of it „ £0$ 

Lupercal, a place where the 
Arcadians won ipod Pan 
Lyczys i. 289. n. 

Lyceus, a CIAO in Arca- 
dia, facred to Pan 1. 130 

Lycaon Cnoſſius, a noted arti- 
| fan of Gnoſſus in Crete 

iv. 23 

Lycidas, a NMantuan Hepherd 

4175 
Lyciſca, Danse s dog 1. 67 


M. 


. Einar, his character i. 
"> 18 


—— The Georgics addreſſed | 


to him 1. 129 
——lIs complimented i. 219 
— —Etruria, mentioned in 

compliment to him i. 

203. n. 


Menalus, a mountain in Ar- | 
cadia, ſacred ta Pan 1. 139. 

Marcellus, ſuppoſed by Ca- 
trou to be the ſubject of 
the fourth eclogue 1. 77 


—— Seen by ZEneas in Ely- 


ſum ili. 196 
—— His death lamented ibid. 
—— How Virgil was reward- 

ed for cetebr aung it Ht. 


1 98. ns 
Mares, what time to be cover- 
- oc | 1. 220 


—— How to be managed | 


| during their prograncy” i. 


—— Violently affected by Joſt 


e 
——Impregnated | * tire 
wind 1. 233 


Marſi, a people on the Fuzine 
lake, ſkilled in inchant- 


ment | iii. 257 


Melampus, a famous phyſi 1 


cian and foothſayer 1. 248 
Melibeus, the Mantuans re— 


pPreſented him 1. 1 
Complains of their hard- 
thips 1 5 


Menalcas and Domœtas, their 


contention which ſung beit 
i. 66 


—— Declares the deification 
of Daphnis , 88 
Mercury is diſpatched by Jove 
to Dido "MO 


| ——Sent to reprove /Eneas 
for lingering at Carthage 


11. 208 

Mezentius, his cruelties de- 

ſcribed by Evander ili, 302 

— —- His gr ief for the death of 
his fon Lavfus IV. 12 
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Aexentius is ſlain by Fneas, 
and begs for ſepulture iv. 
126 


iv. 77 
Minio, a river in Tuſcany, 
now Mugnone iv. 75 


Minos, a famous king of Crete, 
and firſt judge of hel! iii. 
4161 


Maris, repreſents Virgil go- 
ing to Rome 115 


7575 laments the death of 


1aphnis | 1. 8 5 
Murrain that raged among the 
cCatile on the Alps deſcr ribed 


1. 243 
iT uf us, the diſciple of Or. 


pheus | 111. 179 


Mycenz, a city of Pelopon- 

neius, and royal ſeat of 
| Agamemnon _ 4 
5 Heri tes, Eleuſiniau, Aneas's 
deſcent into hell, a figura- 
tive deſcription of his initia- 
tion into them 


8 Diſſertation by War- 
burton | UL, 1 


N, 


I Ak, now the Nera, runs 


between Umbria and the 
Sabine territory Ii. 237 
Mahal fight in honour of the 


manes of Anchiſes deſcrib- 


ed 16. 3 2 


Nefture, at the requeſt of Ve- 
nus, favours- ZEneas's na- 


vigation ii 126 
Nerbtids, ſea- nymphs, daugh- 


ters of Mexcus and Doris 


12, 89 


Nile, perſonally ſpoken of, 
and finely painted iii. 312 


Mi Ju and Euryalus, why Vir- 
Mincius, a river riſing out of 


the lake Benacus i in Verona 


of introduced that fine epi- 
ſode, according to War- 
burton 8 
Niſus propoſes the nocturnal 
expedition to his friend 
V. 15 

—— The laughter they make 
in the enemies camp 5 


25 | 
——Loſes Euryalus iv. 2 
His ſpeech on that oeca | 

ſion iv. 29 
——Stabs himſelf, and falls 


on his friend's breaſt iv. 


Nori icum, a region of Germa- 


ny, now Bavaria 1. 284 


1 

O 7+ uſe of its less i. 143, 
5 e ARS 242-7 

When made i. 201 
Olives. diſcovered by Miner- 
Va 1. 130 
——[Its various ſorts i. 174 

—— Proper {oil i. 11 
—— Wants but little care and 
2 > Ss. 39 


A ilow grower i, 166 
Propagated by dry picccs 
of the trunk 1. 168 
—By truncheons 1. 171 
- Time of gathering . 

e e 
n | 1. 187 
—— Not to be planted in 

Vineyards 1. ibid. 
Orpheus laments his lofs c. 

Furydice | * 287 


EN d R * 


Orpheus goes to Pluto's do- 
minions in queſt of her, and 
regains her by his muſic 1. 
283 

—— Loſes her again by look - 
ing back before he got to 
the light, contrary to the 
terms on which ſhe was 


_ reſtored to him by Profer- 


pinaa e 


| —-\\ourns ſeven months 


for her in ſongs, which 


ſoftened the very tigers, 
and made the oaks dance. 


after him | 1. 286 
Orythyia, the daughter of 
Erechtheus, king of Athens 
iv. 222. n. 

Oſci, inhabitants of Capua, 
noted for luxury iii. 255 
. Oxen, rules for breeding and 
managing them 1. 219 


F. 


I Date, one of the mouths | 
of the Po „ a; I 
Palzmon's deciſion of the con- 


teſt between nes _ 
Menalcas 

Palamedes diſcovers Uiyſſes's 8 
pretended madneſs ii. 87 


Pales, the goddeis. of ſhep- 


herds and flocks 1, 206 
Palici, gods worſhi pped in Si- 


cily, near the river Sime 


thus | iv. 43 
Palinurus is precipitated into 


the ſea, by the god Mor- 
pheus : iii. 129 


Palladium, a ſtatue of Pallas, 
on which Troy s ſafety de- 


_ pended. W 92 


Pallas firſt ſpies the Trojan 


fleet 11. 274 
A vander's ſpeech at part- 
ing with him iii. 307 


— gallant 5 


and death iv. 92, 93 


Pan, the god of ſhepherds. 61 


—— Invented the playing on 
reeds 3. 107 


curing all diſeaſes iv. 246 
Panegyric on a country. lite 
1. 197 

Pantagia, a river between 
Cantana and Syracule ii. 

5 18 5 


Parnaf 4, 2 mountain inPho- 


cis, ſacred to the Mules 1. 
122 


Parthenapæus, ſon of Melea- 


ger and Atalanta iii. 166. n. 


8 Paſi iphae, in love with a _ 


| 95 
. bind in the ſhades 
below (perhaps oddly) a- 


mong lovers that are inne- 


cent iu. 167 
Paſtoral poctry, why it pleaſes 
I. 37, 38 


— The true nature of it 


© 39,10 45 

See the article Speeches, in 

this Index, for moſt of the 

ſubjects of Vugil's paſto- 
rals 

Pelorus, a northern promon- 


tory of Sicily 11. 185 
Phedra, daughter of Minos, 
and wife of Theſeus uni. 


161 


Phlegyas, father of Ixion, his 
 fory mi. 170 


Phor cus, 


——Is invoked i. 130 
Panacea, a falutary herb, 
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Pꝛforcus, a ſea- a ſon of | 
Neptune, and father of the 


Gorgons iii. 89 
Pindus, a mountain in Bœotia, 


ſacred to the Muſes i. 122 


| Planting by ſuckers 


i. 168 
By ſets ibid. 
By layers ibid. 
—By cuttings ibid. 
by dry pieces of the 
und ibid. 
I Trurcheons 1, 171 


Encour . = 
plant 


Plato, his doctrine followed 


by Virgil iii. 183, to 186 


Comus in. 18 5. n. 


lime ili. 183. n. 


Plemmyrium, a Laue, e 


not far from * racuſe li. 
| 186 
Plough deſcribed 1, 140, 141 
8 Cut of an antique 
plough, from à braſs figure 


in the Jeſuits college at 
1. 140 


Rome 
Explained ibid. 
Plaugbing, when the proper 

time to begin 1. 133 


land, and when heavy i. 134 
— ſtiff ground 


And by Milton i in his 


Spiritualized and ſub- 


When to plough light 


Pollio, that paſtoral interior to 


Iſaiah's prophecy i. 78. n. 


Poly done, Priam's ſon, ſlain 


m-1hrace . $4.4 
Priam, ſlain by Pyrrhus il, 
117 

Procris, daughter of Erech- 
theus, king of Athens lil, 

© 1:3 Wh 


 Prodigieswhich happened near 
the time of Czlar's death 


1. 160 
Prophecies, remarkable ones 
on our Saviour "FE 2 4 


 Pyrrhus kills Polites, one of 


Priam's ſons, 1n preſence 
of his father 11. 115 
Kills Priam himſelf, 
before the altar 1. 117 


Y Uintilian, a beautiful paſ- 
ſage cited from him, on 
didaic poetry 1. 311 
———AnotherontheRoman 
comedy 1. 320 
Quirinus, a name for Ko- 
mulus ll. 45 


| (N. B. By Quintius, in this 


paſſage, Servius ſays, that 

Auguſtus is deſigned; and 
— that Agrippa is 

! . 


after one ploughing bo... 


136. u. 


1 ghing athwart 


and acroſs, the beſt method 


| 1.136 
| Poet s introduction, in imita- 
tion of the Odyſſey 
Peetry and Philoſophy preferred 


* Y irgil to all other ſtudies 


. 198 


ll. 24 


: R. 


R#4 CE, in honour of An- 
chiſes 11. 94 
Rhadamanthns. 3 brother of Mi- 
nos iii. 172 
Rheteum, a city and promon- 
385 of Troas 1. 147 
Rhine, 


EN EX: 


Rhine, perſonally ſpoken of as 
conquered by Auguſtus iii. 
319 

Rhodope, a mountain of Thrace 
* 132 

 Rhebus, the name of Me- 
zentius's horſe, who ad- 


drefſes him in a ſpecch 8 


123 
c Rome, the firſt founders of it 
were huſbandmen i. 202 


Romulus and Remus ſuckled 


by a wolf 86-4 12- 
—That action deſcribed 

ibid, 

Henne, what i. 96. n. 


Rutulians, their king attempts & 
to burn Æneas's ſhips iv. 8 


him to 
iv. 217 


Challenges 
ſin — combat 


286 


They break their arti- 


cles iv. 236 


——— wound ZEneas 


. iv. 238 
55 


$4209 S, 
| ſhipped 


{on of Jove iv. 51 


Scenes, how the ancient ones 
| „ . Bt. 
Scylla, a rock on the weſtern 


were made 


ſhore of Italy, fatal to * 
11. 39 


Seythia, the ſhepherds of it 


deſcribed, and oppoſed ro 


the African ſhepherds 1. 237 
e winter Piece deſcrib- 
ed 


- ibid, " 


Ts killed by - ZEneas iv. 


an iſland when 
Juno was ſolemnly wor- 
ii. 25 


Sarpecor ſuppoſed to be the 


Serpents To 240 
-Where they uin 1. 

| 24T 
=A Calabrian « one finely 
Aeſeribed 1. 241, 242 


over the waves nobly de- 
 {cribed | 


| 11. 93 
They deftr oy Laocoon, 
and his ſons 1. 94. 


Sheep, the management of 


them I. 234, to 240 
When to teed and 
water them . 


1. 242 


815 and her prieſteſs gene- 


rally confounded; the dif- 
ferent paſſages that relate 


to each of them, pointed 


out Iii. 138. n. 


nell 


179 
Signs which foretel the chan ge 
of weather 1. 154 


Silenus explains the origin of 
the world, c. bh. 8 


Similies in the Eclogues and 
 Georgics 


ſummer 
And to hearing the 


a purling rill 


Two ſerpents rolling > 


- Theirdiſeaſes and cure 


Conducts Eneas to 


„ 148 
——Adireſſes Muſæus i hs | 


—The pleaſure of ene 
ing verſes eompared to ſſeep- 
ing on the graſs when one 
is weary, and drinking 
freſh water in the heats of 
1. 87 


"whiſpers of a breeze, the 
_ daſhings of the waves, and 
1. 90 
The relaxation of in- 
dal compared to a rower 
that 
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that flackens his arms i. 
14 3 


en Mars to 2a: chariot | 


with furious horſes i. 164 
The rank of Vines, to 
the Roman legions i. 186 
A bull ruſhing on his 
adverſary, to a great wave 


rolling to the ſhore, and 
daſhing over the rocks i. 


321 


| — ſwift horle, to B Boreas 


| 7 Libyan ſhepherd, to a 


15 237 


mon An ugly bee, to a tra- 


veller's ſpittle 1. 257 
— Ihe hoarſe hummings 
of the ſick bees, to hollow 


winds, to ebbing tides, to 


flames in a furnace i, 270 


. — bees ruſhing from a 
carcaſe, to a flight of Par- 


thian arrows 1.273 


Proteus, to a ſnepher d 
1. 281 


at evening 
The grief of Orpheus, 
compared ( in too florid 


* Ms, for Proteus to uſe, 


conſidering his preſent ſi- 


tuation) to a nightingale, 
for the lols of her young 
1. 286, & m. 

com- 

1, 298, 
299 ꝛ00. 
i. 203 


| i poetry 
| pared to painting 


| m—Virgil to Midas 
Similies in the ZEneid 


——Theceafing of a.ſedition, 
to a calm after a tempeſt ji. 


| | 36 
venus, to aspartan maid, | 
8 or Harpalyce . 47 


——Cyclops 


Similies, the Tyrians building 

Carthage to bees ii. 53 
Dido at her firſt appear- 
ance, to Diana, with her 
nymphs, on Eurotas' banks 
or Cynthus' top ii. 59 
-ZEneas, when he is beau- 
_ tified for his firſt interview 

with Dido, toParian marble, 

filver ſet in gold, and po- 
 lifhed ivory ii. 65 


——Laocoon' 8 roaring, to a 
1. 229 


bull's 11. 95 


—— rags liſtening to the 
Roman loldier z and why 


tumults of Troy when the 
Greeks had ſet fire to it, to 
a ſhepherd N to a 
torrent 99 
——ZEneas uſes compar os 
too often, and too unnatu- 
rally, during his narration 
to Dido 11. 99. n. 
The Trojans compared 
to hungry wolves ii. 103 


—— Greeks and Trojans mix- 


ing in combat, to confiict= 
ing winds and tempeſts 11, 
107 
r rrhus, to a ſerper t 11 
111 
— The ſame fierce hero, 0 
a torrent 11.112 
—— The daughters of Pr. am, 
to doves 
Ihe ruin of Troy, to t' 2 
fall of an old mountain- 
aih 11. 123 
| compared 
pines and oaks. 
«Dido. in love, 
wounded doe 


11. 184 
w. 2 


——Zneas, to Apollo ii. 201 
„ to a Bac- 
11.214 
Smilies, 


—— Dido enraged, 
chanalian 


"Ms Ts 


to 


E 

Similies, the Trojans buſy in Kan the dreadful cave of 
departing from Carthage, Cacus, to bell opened Mts. - 
to piſmires 11, 220 282 
 ——ZEneas unmoved by Di- ——YVulcan, to a good houſe- 
do's prayers, to an eak on wife iii. 297 
the Alps 11. 223 —— Turnus's march, to the 
——Dido's diſtraction, to that Nile and Ganges iv. 5 
of Pentheus, and of Oreſtes, —— The ſame hero, to a 

in Euripides ii. & n. hungry wolf iv. 7 
—— The conſternation occa- —— Euryalus killed, to a 
tioned by Dido's death, to flower cut by a plough- 


that which was felt at the ſhare e 
ſacking and burning Tyre —— Turnus ſeizing Lycus, to 

and Carthage ii. 241 an eagle or wolf tearing a 

—— The galleys in the games, hare or lamb iv. 42 


to a chariot-race iii. 85 A flight of arrows, to a 
To the ſmooth motion *. ſtor my ſhower of hail iv. 49 
ada dove | 111. 38 —-—Turnus's flow retreat to 
ne broken galley of Ser- that of a lion, cloſely pur-. 
Seſtus, to a wounded ſnake ſued by the hunters iv. 58 

| iii. 93 ——Aſcanius bareh-eaded, to 
>-—Aceites's arrow, to a a gem, and to ebony iv. 72 


falling ſtar _ I11. 106 ——Z/Eneas 'sſhield,to a blaze- 
—— The evolutions of the ing comet' , 8 
luſus Trojanus, to the wind- A combat to a tempeſt 
ings of the Cretan labyrinth, | „ 
and to the gambols of dol-—— Pallas animating his. 
phins 111, 112 troops, to a ſhepherd firing 
The numberleſs ghoſts a foreſt iv. 88 
near Lethe, to bees in ſum- —— H neas, to the giant E- 
„„ mer Z iii. 1892 geon Iv. 10 
| ——Amata, to a topp iii. —Mezentius, to a rock iv. 
227 109 
— Turnus enraged, to a — o a boar iv. 111 
boiling canldron iii. 232 ——To a lion iv. 112 
—— The beginning of the ——To Orion * "210; $44 


War, to that of a ſtorm iii. ——Eneas, to a ſwain ſhel- 
238 tered from hail in a rock 


| ——Latinus, to an immove- iv. 116. 
able rock ee 3 dead, to a flower 
| 3 s wavering thoughts gathered iv. 133. 


to the reflexion of ſun- —— The murmurs of an al- 
beams in a moving water ſembly, to waters deſhing 
Boy | Ul. 266 againſt rocks % zv, 148 
8 | | | Similiess 


END £3 


Similies, Turnus, to a horſe Similies, Turnus's uſeleſs at- 


breaking from the ſtall iv. 


162 
— train, to the 
Amazons iv. 173 


chon, to à ſerpent caught 
up by an eagle iv. 179 


after RVing {lain a beiter 


iv. 183 


5 e nus, to a lion wound- 
ed 


en iv. 242 


——-ZEneas returning to the 
battle, to a riſing tempeſt 


| Iv. 248 
75 ——Joturna, to a ſwallow 


iv. 2 50 
— and Turnus, to 


flanes and torrents iv. 25 5 


he Latians deſieged, to 


bees ſmothered iv. 257 


Turnus returning to the 


battle, to a- rock rolling | 
down a precipice iv. 263 
e neas, to the mountains 
Athos, Eryx, or Apennine 
iv. 265, 266 


| 3 and Turnus fight- by 


ing for Lavinia, to two 


bulls contending fora heifer 


iv. 2679 
| — purſuing Turnus, | 


to a hound tracing the ſteps 


of a ſtag iv. 269 
——A fury ſwiftly deſcend- 
ing, to a e Parthian 
dart 


Venulus ſeized by Tar- 


Aruns, having flain Ca- 
milla, to a wolf eſcaping. 


iv. 216 — 

— Fe fie hero, to a bull 
nad hg for his rival iv. 223 

—To the Thracian Mars 


iv. 239 | 
| — 808 poet ſhould dif 


— Of Silenus, 


tempts, to a man try ing to 
fly or move in his ſleep iv. 
283 
ae s dart, to a ſtone 
diſchar ged from an engine 
ibid. 
Sinon s artful ſtory 1.86 
—His artfu] ſpeech and be- 
haviour, and the conſe- 
quences of it i. 97, to 23 
1 the beſt for each pecu · 
har plant i. 175, to 176 
Directions how to di- 
cover the nature of each 1. 
181 


Speeches in the Eclogues and 


Georgics 


appear himſelf, and intro- 
duce as many ſpeeches | 
poſſible | i. 291 | 


—— Of Melibceus to Tityrus, = 


concerning the miſeries of 
the Mantuan farmers 1. 52 
——And concerning the hap- 
pineſs of Tityrus, in having 
his farm reſtored 


1.55 
Soliloquy of Alexis, a 
Ain ſhepherd 1. 59. 


to 64. 


— Of two 1 that 


contend in amcebean ver ſes 

F 66, e 76 

of Mopſus, lamenting 

the death of Daphnis 1. 35 

— Menalcas, deſcribing 
his deification . 88 
deſcribing 
the formation of the uni- 

verſe, according to the Epi- 

curean * t 92, 

to 98 

Speeches, 


I N D K * 


Speech of Damon, deſponding 
for the loſs of Niſa i. 106 
| ——Of a wife, pertorming 


ſeveral incantations, to en- 
deavour to recover her huſ- . 
band's affections 3s ie, $0: 


113 
of Moeris, giving Lyci- 
Aas an account of the dan- 
gers himſelf and his maſter 


| Vigil eſcaped 1. 116 
Of Gallus, lying under 
a rock, and lamenting the 


perfidy of his miſtreis Cy- 


theris 1.123, t0 126 ot Dido in anſwer Ii. 63 
— f Ariſtæus, to his mo- Æneas to Dido ii. bg 
ther Cyrene i. 274 ——Her anſwer ii. 66 
— Arethuſa to Cyrene — Venus to Cupid. 11. 
| 1. 276 70 
Of Cyrene toher nymphs, — Eneas to Dido, 8 
do admit Ariſtæus ibid. fcribing the deſtruction of 


Dor Cyrene to Ariſtæus 
| | i. 278 
tet the manner in which 


he muſt ſeize Proteus i. 


279 


——Ariſtzus' s to Proteus i, 
| | 231 
Of Proteus to him, con- 
__ taining the pathetic ſtory of 
Or pheus and Eurydice i. 


282, to 287 


| —0f Cyrene, to counſel 
Ariſtæus to appeaſe the 
nymphs 1. 287, 288 
Speeches in the Æneid | 
— Of Juno, containing her 
reſentment againſt the Tro- 


jans ii. 27 

| — (WF the ſame, begging a 

Z ſtorm of Aolus ii. 29 
His anſwer ii. 30 


— Eneas, during the 
your „„ ii. 31 


Speech of Neptune, angry At 


the ſtorm 1. 34 
— Of Eneas, comforting 
his companions ii. 39 


imploring his aſſiſtance for 
the Trojans „ "$2 


— Of Jupiter, in anſwer, 
in which he foretells tha 
conqueſts of Cæſar ii. 43 

— [Of Venus to ZEneas in 


dhe wood ii. 4 
—of Ilioneus to Dido ii. 
61 


Troy, and his adventures 


| after wards 11. 79, to 187 
Of Dido to her ſiſter 


Anna 5 Iii. 191 
Anna's anſwer 1, 193 


| of Juno and Venus con- 
cerning a coalition of the 


Tyrians and Trojans ii. 
198,199 

—0f Iarbas to Jupiter ii. 
407 


—0f Jupiter to Mercury 


11. 208 


— Of Mercury to ZEneas, 


Warning him to leave Car- 


thage li. 211 


Of Dido to ZEneas, ex- 
poſtulating with him ji. 


214. 
— His anſwer ii. 216 
— Dido, uphe aiding him 
| ii. 218 
Specebes, 


4 
| 
| 
f 
| 


{ 
# 
— 
| 
* 
9 
of 
[ 
4 


Of Venus to Jupiter, 


— — 


Speeches, enderronring gto ke 
him 11.221 


— Her ſoliloquy at mid- 


night ii. 229 


Ant ſeeing the Trojans 


11. 234 
— Of ZEneas at the tomb 


ſail away 


of Anchiſes ili. 80 


Humane exclamation on 
ITE the death of Palinurus 1 Th 


130 
de the Sibyl's prieſteſs : 


111.134 


15 — s to Phoebus and 
| „ is 230 
—0of the Sibyl herſelf to 


iii. 137 
| — Of the Sibyl, giving him 


the Sibyl 
ZEneas 


directions for his journey 


to hell, and informing him 
of che death of Miſenus | 

iii. 141 
3 Zneas to Palinurus, | 


111, 156, 
b „ ay 
ao the ſame to Dido, 
who 1s filent 


and his anſ wer 


f Deiphobus to /Eneas, 
containing an account of 
huis death 
———— deſcribes the pu- 


niſhments of hell to ZEneas 


Ill, 171, to 177 
0 Eneas and Anchiſes, 
on their 


the anima mundi iii. 183, 


to 186 


— Anchiſes gives him an 
iner of all his moſt fa- 


Ii. 163 
m—— Obſervations on this her- 
ſilence iii. 163, 164, 16 5. n. 


111. 168 


meeting below 

ili. 181, 132, 183 
wee Of Anchiſes to his ſon, 
| containing the doctrine of 


mous deſcendents, the great- 
eſt heroes of Rome 111, 
187, to 198 


Speech of Aſcanius, concern- 


Ing eating their tables iii. 
209 

— f Latinus, to the Tro- 
jans; and of Ilioneus to 
Latinus i. 216, 217 


| — Latinus promiſing 


Lavinia to Zneas 1. 

| 219, 220 

—of Juno at ſeeing the 
_ Trojans in Italy iii. 221 


— Of the ſame to Alec 


| 111, 225 
—0of the god Tyber to 
Fneas 11. 467 
—Of Eneas prayer to 
1 and the nymphs 
„0 

—0of Eneas to Evander 
. 276 

—o Evander in anſwer 
Fs 277 

andere account or 
Cacus and Hercules ili, 
279, to 284 


— hymns to Herr 


cules lil, 286, 28 
——Evander” s account of nh | 
cient Italy iii. 288 
——— Of Venus to Vulcan, in- 
treating him to make arms 
for her ſon iii. 294. 
=———Evander to Kneas at 
ſending with him his ſon 
and ſuecours 
309 
N Iris to Turnus iv. 4 


- — Turnus on the tranſ- 

* formation of the Trojan 
iv. 11, to T4 

= © Speeches 


ſhips | 


ili. 307 to 1 


1 D E . 


Hpeec ber of N iſus andEuryalus 
iv. 15, & ſeq. 


——Of Euryalus's mother, 
on his death iv. 36 
—07 Rnd to the gods 
55 : iv. 63 
— Of Juno and Venus iv. 

64, to 68 
—0f T urnus to Pallas 


iv. 93 


— of Jupiter to Juno iv. 


: 105 


—Of ZEneas to Lauſus iv. 
117 
— of Mezentius dying to 


iv. 126 
lamenting 


 ZEneas 
m—— Of L2Eneas 
Pallas 
—— Of ZEneas to the Latians 
propoſing peace 
——Of Evander lamenting 
his ſon. 


mede make their 3 
144 


—0t Latinus in ne 


„ v 168 
—Of Drances and Turnus 
i. 151, tO1 59 


——Turnus's to Camilla " 


164 

—ceamilla's to the ſon of 
Aunus "Iv, 177 
——Tarchon's to the flying 
troops 6 Iv. 178 
——Camilla's laſt iv. 184 


—0f T' urnus, Latinus and 
Amata iv. 217, to 220 
——Of Juno to Juturna iv. 


226 
—0f the princes at the 


league iv. 230, 231 
——0f /Eneas to Aſcanius 


on his returning to the 


wounded 


iv. 131 
iv. 137 


| iv. 139 
he embaſſadors to Dio- 


battle, after he has been 
| IV. 247 
Speech of ZEneas, reſolving to 
ſtorm the Latian city iv. 
256 

——Of Turnus, deſpairing of 
ſucceſs iv. 260 
—— f the ſame, ordering 
the Latians not to fight, 
but to wait the event of his 
engagement with ÆEneas 
iv. 264 

— 0 jupiter to Juno, on 


the events of this war iv. 
273 
NR anſwer iv. 274 


——Of Juturna to the furies 


| W. 279 
——Of Turnus to Eneas, 
begging his life, and re- 
ſigning Lavinia iv. 284. 
==—ZEncas's anſwer, con- 
taining the reaſon why he 
killed him iv. 28 5 
Storm at land, a moſt beauti- 
ful deſeription of one i. 
5 151 
— At ſea, ditto ii. 32 
—— Raiſed by Solus ii. 30 
ubſides, by Neptune's 
order I. 34 
Styx, a rixer in hell, held in 
great veneration by the 
gods 111. Is 5 


T. 


Turnus, 2 mountain in 
Campania 1. 169 
Tarentum, a famous city and 
port in Calabria 11. 17 5 
Taygelus, a mountain near 
Spar ta, famous for hunting 

| 3.229 

Texcer 


I N . E X. 


Teucer, ſon of Telaien, ba- 
niſhed by his father for not 
preventing his brother's 
deatan 11. 66 


| Thule, an iſland 5 in the Scot- 


tiſh ſeas 1. 131 
Tyymætes adviſes to drag the 
Wooden horſe within the 


walls 15 11. 84 
Thyr/is and Corydon, their con- 
teſt 1. 101 


be ſhepherd, 1 great 


1. 103 


love for Phyllis 
Tillage, different kinds pro- 
per to different 8 


133 


Timur, the ſon of Jupiter and 


Elara 111.174 


Tityrus, Virgil or his father 


repreſented by him 1.51 


Tmolus, a mountain in Lydia 


= Challenges ZEneas to 
b T 0jans ſet fail for Italy ii. 23 


Are overtaken in a ſtorm 
11. 30 


1.133 


raiſed by Zolus 
—— ne of their ſhips ſunk, 
= and the reſt diſperled ii. 


| 32, 33 
Trejan wars delineated on. the 


walls of Juno's temple 1 7 


Tin, pays his addreſſes to | 


Lavinia iii. 206 


Is animated to the war 
by a fury 


aid I. 265 


— Complains of Latinus iii. 


+ „ 
| Sith character alway s well. 


ſupported iv. 6. n. 


| ——Attempts to fire the Tro- | 


jan fleet iv. 8 
: ——Aſlaults the eam iv. 13 


iii. 229 
— —Sends to Diomede for 


Turnus ruſhes into the Trojan 
gates, and makes 80. 
laughter w. 51 
——Being ſhut in Fr the 
enemies, throws himſelf in- 
the river, and regains his 
camp iv. 65 
——Animates his troops to 
repel ZEneas landing his 
ſuccours iv. By 


 ——— Kills Pallae, and ipoils 


him of his belt iv. 93 
——Purſues a phantom of 
Aneas; and is ſuddenly 
conveyed in a ſhip from the 
engagement iv. 107 
— The difference betwixd 
his and Znens's characters 


| iv. I1/, Is 
- Anſwers Drances's in⸗ 
e iv. 153 


ſingle combat iv. 222 
——Makes a great ſlaughter 
among the enemy iv. 240 


Is conveyed by his fitter 


out of the fight iv. 250 


Is informed of Amats's 


death, and the city's being 
ſet on fire iv. 262 
——Ruſhes to the field of 
battle iv. 263 


—— Engages Zneas iv. 268 


Flies from him iv. 269 
——ZEneas forces him to 
8 iv. 280 

— Is killed by him iv. 286 


Tydews, la lather of Diomede 111. 


| x66 
v. 


7 true, a high compliment 
1. 115 
Poelino, 


paid him 


FN D - X. 


Pelino, a river in Italy, which 


runs into the Nera 111. 237 
Venus meets her ſon ZEneas 
in diſguiſe „ 


—omforts him, and dif- 
i. 51, 52 


covers herſelf 
—— That ſhe ſhould be the 
conductreſs of the holy and 
wiſe Aeneas, ſomewhat un- 
lucky in the poet's ay ing 
logy „ «09. N 
—— ends Cupid to Dido ii. 


1 


| Appears to neas, and 
adviſes him to retreat from 
Troy 11,121 
——Artfully addreſſes Nep- 
| tune in behalt of the Tro- 
jans N 111. 124. 
| ——Procures a buckler for 
her ſon from her huſband 
Vulcan lit. 295, to 319 
\——Intreats Jupiter in fa- 


vour of /Eneas iv. 64. 
 —— Cures ZEneas of his 
wound e "is BSE 
Vines, the various ſorts of 

; them | 1.175 

Pr opagated by layers 1. 
. 

— to be planted i. 
1 188 
—— . 


——Beſt ſituation for them 
"® 176 


| ——Proper ſoil tor them i. 


131 


——Proper diſtance in plant- | 

| 73748 R, cull the calamities | 
which attend it 1 

Weather, prognoſtics of i. 


ing them os 
Vineyard, compared to a Ro- 


man army "5. e e 


Virgil, when and where born 


Vi veil, where he ſtudied z un⸗ 
der whom e dic 
— Goes to Rome i. 8 


— Intended to write an 


epic poem when he was 


very young 1. 4 
——Þegins writing his Pas- 
torals | 1. 6 


i. 25 


——Reads part of the Æneid 


to Auguſtus and Octavia i. 
| | | 28 


— Goes into Greece i. 27 


——Adds the allegorical In- 
troduction to the third 


Geige Ry 28 
— Dies at Rrunduſium i 1. 29 


—— His epitaph „ 


8 
8 ——Who reviſed the ZEncid 


ibid. 


 ——His per ſon ; his conſtitu- 


tion ; his temper ; his be- 
haviour; 5 his circumſtances 


5 i. 30, 31, 32, 33 
— general character of 


his Eclogues, Georgics, 1 
Eneid 1. ſee prefatory 
Dedication throughout 
Vulcan, at Venus's requeſt, 
Makes arms for ÆEneas iii. 


is i 


, 
—Of wind | ibid. 138 
— Of rains 1 3h 8 


3 Weather, 


Writes his Georgics 1. 17 
The deſign of them 18 
—— Writes his ZEneid 1. 20 
— The deſign of it ibid. 
—— Conſlulted by Auguſtus 


R 


—. . . 


—— — 


— 
— 


reno mags A—o——_ 


1 N D E X. 


Feather, of clear and fair 
"ECT: I. 156 
——Beſt to be known from 
the appearance of the moon 
| 1. 157 
— And of the ſun i. 158 
Vine, rivers of it ſtopped by 
Jupiter | 
—=—Mixed with honey, and 
offered to Ceres 
Its N effects 1. 


196 


Frozen in cold climates 
1. 238 

——Ciren as a medicine to 

huorſes | 

_ Wind, ſpoken of perſonall 

by Virgil, 


i | 1. 159. n. 
Vi inter- piece, Scythian, the 
| Geenen of it 


1. 139 


i. 133 


i. 246 


Which hath. 
puzzled the commentators 


l, IF 


x. 


ras one of the nymphs 
who attended Cyrene i. 
274 

Xunthus; a river of Natolia 
(not the ſame than ran 
near Troy), is now called 
Sirbi ; forſaken by Apollo 

| when he porn to Delos ii. 


5 201 
| 2. 


Z aon, the iſland Zante, 
in the welt of the Pelo- 
ponneſus ii. 156 
Zephyrus perſonified by Lu- 
cretius, in his admirable 
deſcription of the ſeaſons 1. 
nt wes 

Zones, the five deſcribed i. 
OE or oy eg 146 


The End of the FouzTH VoLunE. 
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